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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  The  Jews  ordained  and  took  upon  them,  and  upon 
their  seed." 

*'  That  these  days  should  be  remembered  and  kepty 
throughout  every  generation^  every  family,  every  pro- 
vince and  every  city  ;  and  that  those  days  of  Purim, 
should  not  fail  from  among  the  Jews,  nor  the  memo- 
rial of  them,  perish  from  their  seed." 

Esther  ix,  27. 


The  two  families  pursued^their  usual  course 
of  industry  until  the  fast  of  Esther,  which 
was  immediately  succeeded  by  the  tumultu- 
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ous  feast  of  Purim,  which  is  a  privileged 
season  of  mirth  and  misrule  among  the  poorer 
order  of  Jews ;  while  the  opulent  distinguish 
it  by  active  benevolence,  and  sending  por- 
tions to  the  indigent ;  so  that  there  is  not  to 
be  found  among  them,  a  single  individual 
without  ample  means  of  indulging  the  sen- 
sual enjoyments  of  Purim.  The  noisy  mirth 
of  this  period  extends  even  to  the  synagogue, 
where  the  usual  heartless  devotion  is  not  to 
be  seen,  while  the  Megillah  or  book  of  Es- 
ther is  read.  The  children  attend  in  troops, 
with  wooden  hammers,  to  beat  on  the  seats, 
when  the  name  of  Haman  occurs,  and  the 
whole  scene  is  revolting,  when  viewed  in  con- 
nexion with  religion,  and  considered  as  a  re- 
ligious rite.  At  the  date  of  this  sketch,  a 
fair  was  annually  permitted  to  be  held,  in 
the  square  of  Duke's  place,  which  is  now 
happily  put  down.  The  lane  where  Jemima 
resided,  presented  a  gay  and  busy  scene. 
Every  apartment  had  a  table  in  its  centre, 
spread  with  abundance  of  cold  provisions, 
and  every  description  of  ardent  spirits,  and 
any  person  who  chose  was  a  welcome  guest 
during  the  two  days  of  Purim. 
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In  the  evenings,  cards,  dancing,  and  visit- 
ing each  other,  in  masquerade  habits,  were 
observed  with  great  spirit. 

Jemima's  quiet  habits  assimilated  not  with 
scenes  of  this  giddy  description ;  but  she  was 
obhged  to  accept  of  her  Aunt's  warm  invita- 
tion to  attend  on  the  second  evening,  in  lier 
apartment,  where  Wolfe  and  Matilda,  with 
some  chosen  companions,  intended  to  act  a 
piece,  composed  by  them,  to  represent  the 
origin  of  Purim. 

Leah  Marks  had  also  been  included  in  the 
invitation,  but  she  preferred  remaining  at 
home,  as  she  considered  the  theatre  a  sinful 
place,  and  often  expressed  her  regret  at  the 
passionate  attachment  of  her  nation  to  that 
species  of  amusement. 

Absurd  as  Jemima  had  considered  the  idea 
of  a  scenic  representation  in  Iscah's  apart- 
ment, especially  lumbered  as  it  usually  was, 
with  antique  heavy  mahogany  furniture,  she 
was  surprised  to  observe  the  alteration  it  had 
undergone  since  the  morning,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Matilda.  The  furniture 
had  been  removed  to  the  back  yard,  without 
any  regard  as  to  its  exposure  to  the  weather 
b2 
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A  green  baize  curtain  divided  the  space  in- 
tended for  the  actors,  from  the  audience, 
whose  seats  were  ranged  in  regular  rows.  Six- 
sabbath  lamps,  suspended  in  a  circle,  from 
the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  shed  a  brilliant  light 
on  the  confined  sphere  of  action. 

Among  the  spectators  were  two  strangers, 
evidently  Gentiles,  and  quite  unknown  to  the 
party,  excepting  to  Iscah,  who  paid  great 
attention  to  their  accommodation,  and  instal- 
led them  in  chairs  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
chamber. 

The  drama  of  Esther  was  modelled  by  Ma- 
tilda and  her  assistants,  rather,  as  it  suited 
the  capabilities  of  the  actors,  and  the  conve- 
nience of  their  small  stage,  than  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Megillah.  The  scene  of  Haman 
doing  honor  to  Mordecai,  by  command  of  the 
king,  was  necessarily  omitted ;  but  the  other 
parts  were  conducted  in  a  manner  that  eli- 
cited great  applause.  Matilda,  habited  as 
the  regal  Jewess,  seemed  to  move  in  her  na- 
tive sphere.  The  proud  character  of  her 
beauty,  and  the  majesty  of  her  form,  gave  a 
just  idea  of  the  fascinating  Queen  of  Persia, 
and  seemed,  at  once,  to  account  for  her  in- 
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fluence  over  the  King,  so  beneficial  to  her 
devoted  nation. 

The  ludicrous  idea,  of  a  play  performed  in 
such  a  spot,  and  by  such  actors,  was  forgot- 
ten whenever  Matilda  appeared,  and  the 
whole  finished  with  an  eclat,  often  denied 
to  the  most  brilliant  circles,  as  far  as  since- 
rity is  concerned. 

At  the  close  ef  the  exhibition,  Matilda? 
throwing  a  cloak  over  her  royal  attire,  bowed 
gracefully  to  the  assembly,  and  retired  to  an 
upper  room,  to  nnrobe,  as  she  declared.  Is- 
cah  spoke  to  her,  in  a  low  but  earnest  tone, 
as  she  passed  out,  and  presently  afterwards 
the  Gentile  visitors  departed.  The  guests 
were  tlien  put  in  requisition  to  assist  in  re- 
placing the  furniture,  and,  in  the  course  of 
an  hour,  order  was  so  far  restored,  as  to  en- 
able the  party  to  enjoy  a  round  game  of 
cards.  While  all  this  bustle  was  going  on, 
and,  indeed,  until  cards  gave  way  to  a  plen- 
tiful supper,  Matilda  had  not  been  particu- 
larly thought  of,  by  the  guests ;  then  how- 
ever, her  absence  occasioned  enquiry,  and  it 
was  observed  that  she  had  not  been  seen 
after  the  close  of  the  performance.  Reuben 
b3 
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volunteered  to  seek  her,  but  without  success, 
and  it  was  at  last  concluded,  that  she  had, 
in  compliance  with  the  custom  of  the  season, 
gone  to  make  some  calls,  in  her  assumed 
character  of  Queen  Esther. 

The  night  wore  away, — the  guests  departed, 
' — but  Matilda  came  not !  Wolfe  and  Jemima 
were  alarmed  at  an  absence  so  protracted ; 
but  I  scab  preserved  an  unaccountable  tran- 
quillity, on  th^,  subject,  and  bade  Wolfe 
conduct  Jemima  home,  as  she  made  no  doubt 
Matilda  was  in  perfect  security. 

This  behavior,  on  the  part  of  Iscah,  quiet- 
ed her  relatives  for  that  night;  but  wheii 
days  and  even  weeks  elapsed  without  the 
return  of  Matilda,  the  subject  was  comment- 
ed upon  through  the  whole  quarter.  The 
elders  of  the  synagogue  also  questioned 
Wolfe,  closely,  respecting  his  sister,  but  he 
could  not  elucidate  a  subject  he  was  totally 
ignorant  of,  and  Iscah,  if  privy  to  her  daugh- 
ter's evasion,  concealed  it  too  well  for  any 
explanation  to  be  drawn  from  her.  Thus, 
therefore,  it  rested,  and  after  a  time,  Matilda, 
and  her  strange  disappearance  ceased  to  be 
a  subject  of  discourse  among  her  late  asso- 
ciates. 
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Leah  Marks,  on  being  made  acquainted 
by  Jemima,  with  the  events  of  the  evening, 
declared  her  opinion  to  be,  that  Matilda  was 
in  Gentile  hands,  and  very  freely  commented 
on  the  evident  want  of  filial  piety  evinced 
by  her  desertion  of  so  fond  a  mother,  as  Is- 
cah.  Jemima  was  alone  with  her  amit  one 
evening,  when  the  discourse  turned  on  this 
subject,  and  she  repeated  Leah's  remark  on 
Matilda's  want  of  filial  affe^timi  to  so  tender 
a  parent. 

"  Jemima !"  replied  Iscah,  "  blame  not  my 
child.  I  know  I  may  safely  confide  in  you ; 
as  far  as  I  am  allowed,  1  will,  therefore  as- 
sure you,  Matilda,  whatever  may  be  her 
faults,  is  certainly  not  an  undutiful  child. 
Iler  love  to  me,  and  anxiety  for  my  peace, 
had  caused  her  a  struggle  that  began  to  in- 
jure her  health,  and  surely  would  have 
broken  her  heart,  had  not  I  discovered  it 
in  time  to  comfort  and  advise  her." 

Jemima  was  astonished  at  this  account. 
She  had  perceived,  too  clearly,  that  Matilda 
was  a  prey  to  some  carefully  concealed  grief, 
but  had  merely  a  suspicion  that  Iscah  was 
conscious  of  it,  and  she  now  remarked  it  to 
her  aunt. 
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"  The  eye  of  a  mother  is  keen,"  replied 
Iscah,  "I  saw  the  alteration  in  Matilda, 
long  before  I  spoke  to  her  about  it,  but  I 
plainly  discerned  that  she  wished  to  conceal 
it  from  me,  and,  hoping  it  would  pass  away 
said  nothing.  But  when  I  saw  my  beautiful 
girl,  sinking  day  by  day,  yet  attempting  to 
bear  her  trouble  in  silence  and  alone,  I  deter- 
mined to  share  it,  be  it  of  what  nature  it 
might ;  and  I  have  shared  it ;.  and  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  that  she  is  now  happy, 
though  not,  perhaps,  in  th«  way  I  should 
have  chosen,  had  the  choice  been  in  my 
power." 

Unsatisfactory  as  was  this  partial  explan- 
ation, Jemima  was  too  prudent  and  feeling, 
to  press  the  subject,  and,  from  that  time,  the 
name  of  Matilda,  was  not  mentioned  between 
them. 

Wolfe,  appeared  also  to  have  had  his  con- 
jectures respecting  his  sister,  satisfied  in 
some  way  ;  for,  after  a  time,  her  name  never 
passed  his  lips,  and  if  any  allusion  was  made 
to  her,  in  his  presence,  he  immediately  chang- 
ed the  subject,  or  left  the  chamber. 

The  feast  of  Passover  so  solemnly  and  lit- 
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erally  observed  by  the  Jews,  though  its  true 
meaning  is  hid  from  their  eyes,  now  drew 
near,  immediately  after  which,  Wolfe  and 
Reuben  intended  to  take  their  spring  jour- 
ney. The  daily  habits  of  neatness  for 
which  Jemima  was  remarkable,  made  this  sea- 
son of  hard  labor  to  her  neighbors,  a  light 
task  to  her.  To  clear  away  the  leaven,  and 
exchange  the  culinary  articles  in  daily  use, 
for  those  used  only  at  Passover,  and  kept  in 
a  separate  place  during  the  rest  of  the  year, 
was  almost  the  whole  she  had  to  do,  but,  as 
Matilda  was  absent,  she  kindly  assisted  Is- 
cah,  whose  apartment  had  never  before  looked 
so  well,  though  at  all  times  far  neater  than 
any  others,  in  that  lane,  exclusive  of  Jemi- 
ma's. 

On  the  day,  the  eve  of  which  ushered  in 
the  holy  festival,  the  leaven  was  put  away 
by  ten  in  the  morning,  and  the  rest  of  the 
day  was  occupied  in  preparations  for  the  ce- 
remonies observed  in  each  family,  on  the 
two  first  nights,  of  Passover,  after  the  short 
synagogue  service.  This  year  Iscah  wished 
to  join  Jemima  in  these  observances  in  the 
chamber  of  the  latter.     She  had,  until  now, 
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been  accustomed  to  see  Matilda,  in  her  own, 
on  such  occasions,  and  her  motive  was  un- 
derstood by  Jemima,  though  she  of  course 
offered  no  comment. 

Reuben  strictly  observed  the  usual  fast, 
imposed  on  the  eldest  sons  of  Jewish  families 
on  this  day,  as  a  memorial  of  the  slaying  the 
first  born  of  the  Egyptians,  while  those  who 
were  sheltered  under  the  mysterious  protec- 
tion of  the  sprinkled  blood,  that  holy  type ! 
were  safe  from  the  avenger.  But  alas ! 
though  this  deluded  people,  so  tenaciously 
observe  symbols,  and  shadows,  they  discern 
not  the  glorious  fulfilment  of  them  in  the 
person  of  Jesus.  And  while  they  count  the 
blood  of  "  the  lamb  slain  to  take  away  the  sin 
of  the  world"  an  "  unholi/  thing"  may  indeed 
be  truly  said  to  crucify  Him  afresh,  and 
lightly  esteem  the  true  and  only  Rock  of 
their  salvation ! 

On  account  of  his  eldership,  Wolfe  was 
requested  to  preside  at  the  ceremonies  of 
Passover,*  and   the   whole  of  the  festival, 


*  It  is  an  aflBrmative  precept  of  the  law,  to  declare  the 
signs  and  wonders,  which  were  done  to  our  fathers  in  Egypt, 
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continuing  eight  days,  was  conducted  by  the 
united  families  in  a  peculiarly  decorous  man- 
ner, Leah  Marks  having  taken  great  pains 
to  explain  it  to  them,  as  well  as  she  herself 
was  acquainted  with  it,  which  however,  was 
wholly  in  the  letter,  of  the  spirit  she  knew 
nothing. 


on  tbe  night  of  the  15th  of  Nisan.  According  to  Exodus  xiii, 
3.  *'  Remember  this  day,''  and  from  whence,  on  the  night 
of  the  I5tb.  8.  "  and  thoushalt  show  thy  son  at  the  time  that 
(he  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs  be  before  thee."  And 
though  he  have  no  son,  or  they  are  wise  and  grown  up,  he  is 
bound  to  declare  tbe  going  up  out  of  Egypt,  and  every  one 
that  enlarges  on  it,  or  dwells  long  on  the  things  that  came 
to  pass  at  that  time,  is  praiseworthy.  It  is  also  a  command 
to  make  it  known  to  children,  even  though  they  do  not  ask. 
*'  Thou  shalt  shew  thy  son,''  He  is  therefore  to  say  to  him, 
"  My  son  all  of  us  were  servants,  (as  this  handmaid,  or  this 
man)  in  Egypt,  and  on  this  night,  the  holy  and  blessed  God 
redeemed  us  and  brought  us  into  Liberty." 

If  the  son  is  grown  up  and  a  wise  man,  the  father  declares 
to  him,  the  miracles  done  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  our  Master ; 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  son,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  repetition  on  this  night,  that  the  children  may  per- 
ceive it  and  ask  "Why  differs  this  night  from  other  nights?" 
He  replies  to  them,  "so,  and  so  it  is,  and  thus  and  ihus,  it 
happened,''  If  he  has  no  children  his  wife  questions  him,  if 
he  has  no  wife,  they  ask  one  another,  "why  differs  this 
night?''  even  though  they  are  all  wise  and  learned  men.  It 
is  necessary  to  begin  with  reproaches,  and  end  with  praise. 
He  therefore  commences  by  declaring  how  at  first,  our  fa- 
thers in  the  days  of  Terah  and  before  him,  were  either  athe- 
ists or  demers  of  the  divine  Being,  or  wanderers  after  vanity, 
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On  the  Passover  Sabbath,  called  by  way 
of  distinction,  the  gi^eat  Sabbath,  a  sermon 
is  preached  by  the  presiding  Rabbi,  but  nei- 
ther in  English,  or  the  Lingua  Judaica,  so 
that  the  poor  at  least,  understand  not  a  syl- 
lable of  it.     Yet  they  attend  nevertheless,  as 


and  addicted  to  idolatrous  worship.  From  this  he  changes 
to  an  account  of  the  law  of  truth,  and  details  how  God, 
brought  us  (i.e.  the  Jews)  nigh  unto  himself,  and  separated 
us  from  the  Gentiles,  and  taught  us  to  draw  nigh  unto  him 
in  unity,  that  we  were  servants  to  Pharaoh  in  Egjpt,  re- 
counts the  evils  he  heaped  on  us,  and  concludes  by  recount- 
ing the  signs  and  wonders  God  wrought  for  us.  When  he 
has  finished  the  whole  section,  he  expounds  from  the  pas- 
sage ,  "  A  Syrian  ready  to  perish,  was  my  father.''  And 
all  present  who  enlarge  on  it  is  reckoned  praiseworthy. 
Every  one  who  does  not  make  three  observations  on  the 
night  of  the  15th  of  Nisan,  is  blameable  and  cannot  be  ex- 
cused, and  these  are  they. 

The  Passover,' — the  unleavened  bread, — and  the  bitter 
herbs.  — The  Passover,  because  God  passed  over  the  houses 
of  our  fathers  in  Egypt.  The  bitter  herbs,  in  memorial  of 
the  Egyptians  having  made  tbe  lives  of  our  fathers  bitter, 
uader  their  rigorous  exactions.  The  unleavened  bread,  in 
sign  of  their  redemption.  And  the  enumeration  of  these 
memorable  events  and  deliverance  are  called  a  setting  forth, 
or  declaring  the  Passover. 

Maimonides  cap.  vii, — sec.  1. 

Every  person,  on  these  two  nights  of  Passover,  is  furnished 
with  a  book,  containing  directions  for  properly  preparing 
the  table,  and  the  service  used  at  it,  in  commemorating  the 
Passover.  This  book  is  intituled  Agodah,  and  may  be  had 
"With  an  English  translation. — Note  by  the  Author. 
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a  matter  of  course.  But  the  days  approach 
when  the  ancient  people,  shall  no  longer 
perish  for  lack  of  knowledge.  May  the  Lord 
hasten  the  glorious  epoch  I 

At  the  close  of  this  festival,  so  deeply  in- 
teresting, whether  viewed  in  its  type  or  the 
fulfilment  of  it,  Reuben  and  Wolfe  prepared 
for  their  second  journey,  under  the  favor- 
able circumstance  of  an  early  and  beautiful 
spring. 


>»^«< 
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CHAPTER  X. 


''  Because  sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed 
speedily,  therefore  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set 
in  them  to  do  evil." 

"  Though  a  sinner  do  evil  an  hundred  times,  and  his 
days  be  prolonged,  yet  surely  I  know  it  shall  be  well  with 
them  that  fear  God,whichfear  before  him  • 

"  But  it  shall  not  be  well  with  the  wicked.*' 

Eccles.  viii,  11,— 13. 


The  first  few  days  of  their  journey,  Wolfe 
acted,  in  the  presence  of  Reuben,  with  his 
accustomed  circumspection.  But,  though 
he  did  not  think  proper  to  throw  aside  at 
once  the  dissimulative  mask  he  wore,  he 
ventured  to  raise  it  in  some  shght  degree, 
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that  he  might  observe  its  effects  on  his 
young  companion,  and  take  his  measures 
accordingly. 

The  single-hearted  Reuben  was  not  slow 
n  observing  the  unusual  conduct  of  his  cou- 
sin, but  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  it. 
He  did  not  like,  however,  to  remonstrate  witli 
one  who  was  not  only  his  near  relative,  but 
also  his  superior  in  years  and  knowledge, 
whether  religious  or  temporal,  and  who  was 
uniformly  kind  and  obliging  to  him. 

Nevertheless,  Reuben  was  unwilling  to  do 
such  things  as  his  good  mother  had  taught 
him  to  consider  sinful  in  a  faithful  Jew ;  so* 
after  much  inward  deliberation,  in  vv'hich 
way  to  act  for  the  best,  he  resolved  to  perse- 
vere in  guarding  his  own  conduct  during 
this  journey,  according  to  Jemima's  and  his 
Rabbi's  lessons,  and  keep  on  friendly  terms 
with  his  cousin,  and  nominal  master,  with- 
out copying  his  example,  where  it  might 
compromise  his  rehgious  duties.  Reuben  felt 
glad  to  know  he  should  have,  on  their  re- 
turn, the  benefit  of  his  honoured  mother's 
advice  for  his  future  guidance. 

The  proceedings  of  Wolfe,  by  which  Reu- 
c2 
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ben  had  been  so  much  annoyed,  were,  as  yet, 
but  trivial  omissions  in  themselves,  though 
to  a  Jew  highly  important.  He  neglected 
his  ablutions,  and,  for  three  successive 
mornings,  had  sat  down  to  breakfast  witli- 
out  even  touching  his  phylacteries;  and, 
worst  of  all,  during  their  halt  on  the  Sab- 
bath, which  was  at  a  village  ale-house,  as 
there  was  not  any  Jewish  residents  near, 
Wolfe  had  more  than  once  stirred  the  fire, 
and  taken  up  the  lighted  candle,  though  in 
a  way  between  jest  and  earnest,  he  pretended 
to  have  quite  forgot  himself  at  the  moment. 

Encouraged  by  the  quiet  demeanour  of 
Reuben,  the  result  of  his  secret  determina- 
tion, Wolfe,  who  mistook  it  for  a  growing 
apathy  towards  observances  so  often  a  heavy 
burden,  began  to  act  still  more  unreservedly. 
Hitherto,  he  was  only  chargeable  with  sins  of 
omission  ;  those  of  actual  and  open  commis- 
sion had  not  yet  been  added. 

The  travellers  remained  at  their  Sabbath 
quarters  until  Monday  morning,  because 
Wolfe  had  an  order  to  leave,  at  a  farm  ten 
miles  from  their  present  abode,  and  very 
little  out  of  the  line  of  their  journey.     They 
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reached  the  farm-house  just  about  noon. 
The  farmer,  his  wife,  and  household,  were 
about  sitting  down  to  their  dinner  in  the 
kitchen,  and  there  Wolfe  and  Reuben  were 
at  once  conducted,  and  seats  placed  for  them 
at  the  table,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Reuben,  in  this  novel  situation  at  the  table 
of  a  Gentile,  covered  with  forbidden  food, 
felt  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  He  resolved, 
however,  if  asked  to  partake  of  it,  to  decline 
it  with  firmness,  though  respectfully ;  and  he 
expected  Wolfe  would  set  the  example,  as  he 
had  done  in  their  late  journey.  He  there- 
fore looked  at  Wolfe,  before  he  ventured  any 
observation,  in  order  to  see  how  he  would 
act.  The  farmer's  wife  had  just  cut  a  large 
piece  of  pork,  from  an  immense  joint  of  that 
odious  food,  and  poured  melted  butter  over 
it ;  the  plate,  heaped  with  vegetables,  was 
set  before  Wolfe,  who  not  only  accepted  of 
it  without  any  remark,  but  actually  began  to 
eat  of  it,  with  apparent  relish.  Reuben  was 
petrified,  and  about  to  express  his  surprise  at 
what  he  saw,  notwithstanding  his  previous 
resolution  to  the  contrary,  when  his  attention 
was  diverted  another  way.  An  heaped  up 
c3 
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plate  of  the  same  food  was  placed  before 
him,  and  he  was  requested  to  make  himself 
quite  at  home,  for  he  was  kindly  welcome. 
Reuben,  casting  a  look  of  disgust  on  the 
well-meant  hospitality  exhibited  in  the  ample 
mess  set  before  him,  pushed  the  plate  as  far 
from  him  as  he  could,  forgetting,  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  respectful  manner  he  had  intended 
to  adopt. 

The  farmer's  wife,  surprised  at  such  un- 
couth behaviour,  asked  Wolfe  what  ailed  his 
boy ;  he  whispered  a  reply,  but  Reuben,  who 
saw  his  hostess  smile  at  what  Wolfe  had 
said  to  her,  thought  proper  to  answer  for 
himself,  and  told  her  Jews  who  kept  to  their 
religion  properly,  could  not  eat  of  Christian 
meat. 

"  But,"  said  he,  "  if  you  will  please  to  let 
me  cut  some  bread  with  my  own  knife,  and 
can  give  me  an  egg,  I  shall  be  very  thankful, 
for  indeed  I  am  both  weary  and  hungry." 

Wolfe,  with  a  displeased  look,  called  him 
an  obstinate  fool,  and  declared,  he  ought 
either  to  accept  what  was  so  kindly  set  be- 
fore him,  or  starve ;  but  the  kind  hostess 
said,  if  the  boy  really  made  it  a  matter  of 
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conscience,  he  should  have  his  way;  he 
would  grow  older  and  wiser,  and  then  would 
know  better  than  to  refuse  any  of  God's  crea- 
tures, that  were  appointed  for  man's  food. 
An  ample  meal  of  eggs,  bread  and  butter,  a 
sallad,  and  a  mug  of  ale,  was  then,  by  her 
order,  placed  on  a  small  table  for  him;  and 
she  seemed  pleased  at  the  manner  in  which 
Reuben,  after  washing  his  hands,  partook  of 
his  meal. 

Wolfe  was  late  before  he  had  completed 
his  dealings  with  the  farmer,  who  was  an 
annual  and  good  customer,  and  therefore  one 
of  those  with  whom  he  dealt  on  equitable 
terms.  A  bed  was  offered  and  accepted; 
and  Wolfe,  to  the  continued  annoyance  of 
Reuben  shared  the  farmer's  supper,  as  he 
had  done  his  dinner,  and  with  evident  gra- 
tification. This  time,  Reuben  made  no  re- 
mark, but  he  thought  it  could  not  be  the 
first  time  Wolfe  had  acted  in  this  manner, 
as  he  seemed  quite  at  his  ease,  and  devoured 
rashers  of  bacon  as  if  he  was  eating  Coshur 
meat. 

Mrs.  Gray,  the  farmer's  wife,  had  served 
Reuben  apart,  to  his  own  mind,  before  she 
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sat  down  at  the  supper-table  ;  and,  after  the 
meal  was  over,  she  asked  the  young  Jew 
why  he  so  much  disliked  pork. 

"  It  is  forbidden  in  the  scriptures,"  replied 
Reuben. 

"  Oh,  but  that  was  before  our  Saviour's 
time,"  said  Mrs.  Gray. 

Reuben  was  at  a  loss  how  to  answer.  He 
understood  her  to  mean  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
as  the  Saviour ;  but  she  had  treated  him 
kindly,  and  he  had  a  grateful  heart,  and  did 
not  wish  to  say  any  thing  likely  to  grieve  or 
offend  her ;  however,  as  she  seemed  to  ex- 
pect an  answer,  he  replied,  in  a  low  and  me- 
lancholy tone  of  voice. 

"  We  have  no  Saviour  !" 

Had  Mrs.  Gray  been  a  spiritual  Christian, 
this  might  have  been  a  desirable  opening, 
for  instructing  the  poor  Jewish  boy,  and 
shewing  him  the  way  of  salvation ;  but  alas  ! 
she  was  only  a  nominal  one,  though  ex- 
tremely amiable  and  benevolent,  she,  there- 
fore, merely  said  in  reply. 

"  Well  how  strange  !  then  Jews  do  not 
believe  in  our  Saviour !" 

And  no  more  passed,  on  a  subject  of  such 
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vital  importance,  between  the  unbelieving 
Jew,  and  the  soi-disant  Christian. 

After  they  left  the  farm  in  the  morning, 
Wolfe,  wishing  to  fathom  Reuben's  opinion 
of  his  conduct  more  fully,  spoke  to  him 
frankly  on  the  subject,  and  Reuben  expres- 
sed, as  he  had  expected,  great  surprise  at 
what  he  called  downright  wickedness,  though 
he  expected  his  cousin  would  be  enraged  at 
him,  for  his  plain  dealing.  Wolfe,  however, 
only  smiled  at  his  warmth,  and  told  him,  he 
once  had  the  same  feelings  and  views  of  the 
matter. 

"  But,"  continued  he,  "  I  am  now  older 
and  wiser  as  Mrs.  Gray  said ;  my  dear  Reu- 
ben it  is  all  very  well  to  be  strict  when  we 
are  at  home,  or  among  Jews,  or  when  it  will 
forward  our  business  amono:  the  Gentiles. 
After  all,  do  you  really  believe  that  the  Holy 
and  Blessed  One  condescends  to  notice  what 
we  eat,  or  how  we  eat  it  ?  No,  No  I  Reuben, 
our  Rabbins  lay  on  us  heavy  burdens,  which 
I  really  think  they  often  shake  off  their  own 
backs  in  private.  Do  not  you  remember  the 
answer  Rabbi  Moses,  one  of  the  best  among 
them,  made,  when  I  remarked  to  him,  that 
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certain  rules  we  are  bound  to  obey,  are  not 
in  the  five  books,  nor  yet  in  the  Prophets  V 

"  I  think  I  do  recollect  it,"  said  Reuben, 
after  a  thoughtful  pause,  "  He  said  I  believe, 
that  many  of  our  observances  are  intended 
as  fences  about  the  law,  that  it  may  not  be 
easily  or  lightly  infringed,  by  the  ignorant 
or  unwary." 

"  He  did  say  so,"  answered  Wolfe,  "  and 
my  dear  cousin,  I  must  tell  you,  that  of  all 
situations  that  of  a  Jewish  Pedlar,  would  be 
the  most  intolerable,  if  he  is  never  to  be  al- 
lowed, in  times  of  necessity,  to  step  over  an 
outward  fence.  Farmer  Gray  would  not  be 
the  good  customer  he  is,  if  I  had  not  acted, 
as  I  did  yesterday." 

"  But,"  observed  Reuben,  "  you  cannot 
make  him  an  excuse  for  not  laying  Tephillin"* 
or  washing  your  hands  at  meals." 

"Oh  cousin !"  said  Wolfe  with  a  smile, 
"  you  are  a  keen  observer,  but  for  those  sort 
of  things,  we  have  Yom  Kipur  every  year." 

"  No  Wolfe,  you  are  greatly  mistaken  " 
said  Reuben,  very  gravely,  "  my  mother  has 

*  UsiDg  the  Phylacteries. 
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often  warned  me,  that  the  day  of  atonement 
was  not  appointed  for  wilful  sins." 

Wolfe  was  surprised  at  Reuben's  reply, 
but  he  prudently  shifted  his  attack. 

^'Well/'  answered  he,  "the  question  was 
I  believe  originally,  though  we  have  wan- 
dered from  it,  about  eating  with  Goyim,  now 
I  tell  you  candidly  Reuben,  such  will  be  my 
practice,  whenever  it  suits  me;  and  that 
not  against  my  conscience  either,  for  I  see 
no  harm  in  it.  You  have  a  good  memory 
Reuben,  do  you  recollect  the  quotation  of 
Rabbi  Moses  in  his  Drosha,*  the  last  Sab- 
bath we  were  in  town  ?  it  was  from  Hilch 
Yesadi  Hattorah  cap.  ix,  sec.  3."  continued 
he,  after  consulting  his  memorandum  book, 
"  for  I  noted  it  in  the  evening." 

**  r  remember  something  of  it,  but  not  the 
exact  words,"  answered  Reuben,  have  you 
written  them  in  your  book,  Wolfe  ? 

"  I  have,"  replied  Wolfe,  "  and  they  go  to 
show,  -that  mere  man  may,  in  some  cases, 
actually  sanction  and  teach  us  to  transgress 
the  law.     These  are  the  very  words  quoted 

♦  A  lecture  some  Rabbins  give  occasionally  Id  the  vestry. 
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by  Rabbi  Moses."  "  If  a  prophet,  whom  we 
know  to  be  a  prophet,  should  order  us  to 
transgress  anxj  of  the  commands  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  law,  or  any  commandment 
whether  heavy  or  light,  for  a  time,  we  are 
ordered  to  hearken  to  him,  and  we  learn  from 
the  former  wise  men,  by  tradition,  that  in 
every  case  where  a  prophet  shall  say  unto 
thee,  transgress  the  words  of  the  law,  hear 
him,  as  Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel,  except  in 
the  case  of  idolatry."* 

"  What  say  you  to  this  Reuben?" 
''  That   I    am  not  wise  enough  to   speak 
where   the   fathers    command   us!"    replied 
Reuben;  "  neither  do  I  understand  this  say- 
ing,— it  is  a  hard  one." 

"  To  finish  our  little  debate"  said  Wolfe, 
'*  you  are  not  obliged  to  do  as  I  do ;  but  I 
expect  you  will,  in  return  for  my  kindness, 
keep  what  you  observe  to  yourself.  One 
day  I  am  persuaded,  you  will  certainly  think 
and  act  as  I  now  do." 


•  It  is  probable  that  our  adorable  Lord,  in  his  discourse 
on  tlie  Mount,  Lad  in  view  this  or  similar  traditional  doc- 
trines of  the  Rabbins,  so  uuscriptural  and  pernicioas  when 
He  made  the  observation  recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
\,  19. 
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I  sincerely  hope  not,  thought  Reuben,  but 
he  did  not  venture  to  say  so,  and  having 
given  a  promise  to  his  cousin,  that  he  would 
not  betray  his  mode  of  thinking  and  acting, 
nor  mention  what  he  saw,  to  any  one,  his 
mother  excepted,  Wolfe,  who  had  the  high- 
est opinion  of  Jemima^s  prudence,  was  satis- 
fied. They  therefore,  pursued  their  way,  to 
the  next  market  town,  where  Wolfe  meant 
to  make  a  short  stay,  on  account  of  a  fair  to 
be  held  there  on  the  two  ensuing  days,  dis- 
coursing amicably  on  different  subjects. 


>9^9<i 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


"  My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not." 

Proverbs  i,  10 
"He  that  walketh  uprightly,  walketh  surely:    but  he 
that  pervert eth  his  ways  shall  be  knoicn." 

Proverbs  xi,  9 
*•  A  false  balance  is  abomination  to  the  Lord :  but  a 
just  tc eight  is  his  delight." 

Proverbs  ii,  I. 


Though  Reuben  had  been  grieved  and 
annoyed  by  the  lax  principles  of  Wolfe,  as 
it  respected  religious  observances,  he  was 
destined  to  be  much  more  so  at  this  fair. 
They  arrived  early  in  the  evening,  and  found 
the  town  full  of  life  and  bustle,  as  is  us^al 
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on  such  occasions.  Wolfe  and  Reuben  ar- 
ranged the  contents  of  their  cases,  and  care- 
fully wiped,  with  fine  cotton,  the  watches 
and  jewellery,  that  they  might  appear  to  ad- 
vantage, when  exhibited  to  the  country 
people,  next  day. 

Wolfe  carried  with  him  a  small  valise, 
carefully  fastened  by  a  patent  padlock,  the 
key  of  which  he  always  kept  about  him. 
The  contents  of  this  guarded  valise  Reuben 
had  never  yet  inspected,  though  once,  in 
reply  to  his  inquiries  respecting  it,  Wolfe 
had  said,  with  a  peculiar  sort  of  smile, 
'*  That  valise  contains  the  true  profits  of  my 
trade,  as  you  will  one  day  find  out."  This 
evening,  the  contents  of  it  were  displayed 
on  the  table,  consisting  of  watches,  rings, 
broaches,  pins,  and  trinkets  of  every  descrip- 
tion ;  and  so  splendid  and  superior  in  ap- 
pearance to  their  other  stock,  that  Reuben 
was  almost  lost  in  admiration  of  their  ex- 
quisite polish  and  beauty. 

Wolfe  was  not  a  little  amused  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  artless  cousin  surveyed  the 
glittering  display,  but  at  length  interrupted 
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his  examination,  by  inquiring  how  he  Uked 
the  contents  of  his  vahse. 

"  They  are  beautiful  articles  I"  exclaimed 
Reuben,  "  but  why  did  not  you  shew  them 
to  Farmer  Gray,  and  the  lady  who  bought 
a  pair  of  ear-rings  V 

"  Reuben,^'  replied  Wolfe,  with  a  cun- 
ning look,  "  it  is  time  you  were  more 
knowing,  if  you  wish  to  get  on  in  the 
world.  You  are  child  enough  to  be  taken 
with  these  baubles,  but  all  is  not  gold  that 
glitters.  These  sparkling,  tempting  things, 
are  trumpery,  purposely  made  to  sell  at 
country  fairs  to  village  fools,  who  are  caught 
by  glare  ;  and  we  shall  be  far  enough  off, 
before  they  find  out  their  mistake.  As  to 
offering  them  to  Farmer  Gray,  that  would 
never  do.  I  secure  my  yearly  customers  by 
serving  them  well ;  for  chance  ones,  I  keep 
these  articles,  which  are  my  chief  profit,  and 
the  cream  of  my  trade." 

Wolfe  might  have  gone  on  in  this  way  for 
an  hour,  for  Reuben  was  too  much  shocked 
to  make  any  answer.  His  late  father  was 
proverbially  honest ; — his  beloved  mother 
hated  even  the  semblance  of  fraud.     Their 
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united  lessons  had  sunk  deep  in  his  heart, 
which  revolted  at  what  he  had  just  heard- 
and  he  actually  shed  tears  of  indignation,  as 
Wolfe  so  coolly  exposed  the  baseness  of  his 
heart,  and  the  dishonest  mode  of  his  dealings, 
where  detection  was  not  likely  to  take  place. 
Wolfe  could  not  but  discern  the  unpleasant 
feeling  he  had  produced,  but  he  cared  little 
respecting  it.  He  considered  Reuben  as  an 
ignorant  mother-spoilt  boy,  who  would  be 
wiser  in  time  ;  and,  therefore,  bidding  him 
compose  his  feelings,  as  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  these  things  at  present,  he  returned 
them  to  the  valise. 

*'  Neither  at  present,  nor  ever,  will  I  have 
any  such  articles  for  sale,'"  replied  Reuben, 
sorrowfully ;  ''  if  such  are  Jewish  dealings, 
well  may  the  Gentiles  treat  us  as  they  do, 
and  call  us  Jew  cheats.  But,  as  my  mother 
says, — *  Honesty  is  the  best  policy.'  " 

Wolfe  laughed  outright  at  the  serious 
manner  in  which  Reuben  spoke,  calling  him 
a  silly  child,  who  would  one  day  be  glad 
to  do  that  which  he  now  considered  so  cri- 
minal. 

"  Never !"  answered  Reuben,  decisively, 
d3 
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and  the  altercation  terminated,  for  this  time, 
between  the  cousins. 

The  next  day  the  fair  commenced,  and 
Reuben  witnessed,  with  silent,  but  unaf- 
fected sorrow,  a  practical  illustration  of 
Wolfe's  manner  of  trading,  when  it  could  be 
done  with  impunity.  With  an  assumed  can- 
dour, he  advised  his  ignorant  customers  to 
take  articles  less  showy  than  those  contained 
in  the  valise ;  but  he  did  this  in  a  way  that 
confirmed  them  in  selecting  the  goods  which 
he  affected  to  wish  they  should  not  choose, 
and  the  whole  of  his  useless,  though  elegantly 
decorated  stock,  was  cleared  off  his  hands, 
on  the  first  day,  at  a  profit  considerably 
above  even  what  he  had  anticipated. 

When  they  returned  in  the  evening,  m- 
stead  of  arranging  for  the  next  day's  sale,  he 
carefully  packed  his  cases. 

"  We  must  be  off  as  soon  as  it  is  light," 
said  he,  to  the  wondering  Reuben ;  "  I  did 
not  expect  such  a  quick  sale.  The  gudgeons 
caught  the  bait  at  once  this  time ;  but  they 
may  get  enlightened, — and,  at  all  events,  I 
will  not  dispose  of  my  good  stock  to  such 
judges.'' 

The   disgusted    Reuben    made   no   reply. 
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They  arose  at  the  first  dawn  of  morning; 
and  Wolfe,  after  telling  the  people  at  the  inn 
that  he  was  going  to  a  place  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  his  real  route,  quitted  the  town, 
where  he  had  so  fully  displayed,  to  his  ho- 
nest relative,  the  depravity  of  his  corrupt 
heart,  exulting  in  the  success  he  had  met 
with,  and  attributing  Reuben's  visible  dejec- 
tion to  his  not  having  sold  a  single  article  on 
the  previous  day. 

"  You  are  greatly  mistaken,  cousin  Wolfe," 
replied  Reuben ;  "  it  is  your  dealings,  not 
my  own,  that  make  me  feel  sad." 

Wolfe  made  no  answer  to  this  direct 
avowal ;  and,  at  the  close  of  a  very  long  and 
fatiguing  day's  journey,  the  weary  pedes- 
trians reached  their  destination,  which  was 
at  a  town  where  several  Jewish  families  re^ 
sided,  and  Wolfe  proceeded  direct  to  his 
usual  quarters,  with  a  widow  of  his  nation. 

It  was  quite  refreshing  to  the  spirits  of 
Reuben,  when  he  found  himself  once  more 
domesticated  under  a  Jewish  roof.  He  had 
fared  but  badly  for  some  days  past,  while 
Wolfe  had  enjoyed,  without  scruple,  a  large 
share  of  Gentile  food.     Now,  however,  Reu- 
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ben  forgot  the  past,  as  he  partook  of  the 
comfortable  meal  prepared  by  their  hostess, 
in  a  way  somewhat  similar  to  his  dear  mo- 
ther's neat  habits. 

Lydia  Myers  was  a  respectable  woman, 
the  widow  of  a  travelling  pedlar,  who  had  left 
her  a  small  pittance,  which  she  increased  by 
receiving  Jewish  travellers,  so  as  to  live, 
with  frugal  management,  in  a  decent  man- 
ner. With  her  Wolfe  decided  to  stay  over 
the  Sabbath,  as  there  were  some  large  farms 
in  the  vicinity  he  wished  to  call  on. 

Reuben  observed  that  Wolfe  now  laid 
aside  his  late  free  mode  of  living,  and  as- 
sumed his  usual  habits  as  a  seemingly  de- 
vout Jew.  His  phylacteries,  so  long  disused, 
were  now  unpacked  before  he  went  to  bed, 
and  used  quite  ostentatiously  next  morning, 
while  Lydia  Myers  prepared  the  coffee  for 
breakfast ;  after  which,  he  took  a  light  va- 
lise, and,  telling  Reuben  he  might  repose 
himself  for  that  day,  went  out,  merely  saying 
he  should  return  in  time  for  supper. 

Reuben  was  naturally  an  obliging  and  in- 
dustrious boy ;  he  therefore  offered  his  ser- 
vices to  assist  the  widow.     He  drew  water. 
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cleaned  the  knives  and  windows,  washed 
down  the  yard,  and  made  himself  so  gene- 
rally useful,  that  Lydia  Myers  said  his  mo- 
ther deserved  great  praise  for  bringing  him 
up  so  well,  and  this  commendation  made  the 
dutiful  son  ample  amends  for  his  trouble. 
In  the  after  part  of  the  day,  the  good  widow 
shewed  him  the  town,  and  introduced  him 
to  several  Jews  in  their  way,  in  a  very  oblig- 
ing manner,  owing  to  the  good  opinion  she 
had  conceived  of  him,  from  his  attentive 
conduct;  and,  after  taking  tea  at  the  house 
of  one  of  them,  they  returned  to  prepare  sup- 
per for  Wolfe. 

It  was  very  late  in  the  evening  when 
Wolfe  returned,  but  he  appeared  to  be  in 
very  high  spirits,  and  in  a  talkative  mood. 
He  asked  Lydia  many  questions  about  dif- 
ferent gentlemen's  residences  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  seemed  curious  to  know  if 
she  could  give  him  any  information  respec- 
ting a  cottage  ornee,  which  he  had  observed 
very  minutely,  and  described  as  being  situat- 
ed at  the  south  entrance  of  the  town,  and 
about  a  mile  from  it.  Lydia  considered 
awhile,  and  then  asked  if  he  meant  that  odd 
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looking  place,  surrounded  by  a  shrubbery, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Turret  Cottage. 

"  The  very  same,"  he  replied. 

Lydia  only  knew  that  the  present  inhabi- 
tants were  young  people,  and  lived  extremely 
private.  The  master  of  the  house  was  in  the 
army,  and  often  absent.  She  believed  he 
was  from  home  now,  for  she  had  not  seen 
him  lately,  and  he  used  to  ride  past  the  door 
frequently  with  his  lady,  who  was  a  very 
handsome  young  Goya.  They  kept  a  gig, 
but  their  name  she  had  never  heard. 

Wolfe  seemed  satisfied  with  this  account, 
and  Reuben  thought  he  intended  to  call, 
with  his  goods,  on  the  lady  at  Turret  Cot- 
tage next  day ;  but,  to  his  great  surprise, 
Wolfe,  who  had,  until  now,  always  made  the 
best  of  his  time,  actually  dressed  himself 
very  neatly  in  his  Sabbath  suit,  and,  telling 
Lydia  he  would  leave  his  goods  and  Reuben 
in  her  care  for  the  next  two  days,  departed, 
without  satisfying  the  natural  and  earnest 
inquiries  of  his  cousin,  as  to  where  he  was 
going,  and  only  taking  with  him  a  change  of 
linen,  and  a  pair  of  light  shoes,  to  exchange 
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the  boots  he  wore,  when  he  reached  his  des- 
tination. 

Lydia,  who  had  known  Wolfe  some  years, 
was  astonished  at  his  proceedings,  especially 
when  she  found  Reuben  entirely  unable  to 
explain  them,  and  said,  she  should  certainly 
closely  question  Wolfe  on  his  return.     Mean- 
time, she  advised  Reuben  to  take  his  own 
valise,  and  go  among  the  Jews  she  had  intro- 
duced him  to,  as  they  were  very  likely  either 
to  become  purchasers,  or  recommend  him  to 
custom.      Reuben  thankfully  accepted  this 
friendly  counsel,   and   acted  on  it  so  judi- 
ciously,  that  he  returned,  in  the   evening, 
with  his  little  stock  considerably  reduced  ; 
and  felt  a  pleasure  in  reflecting  on  the  good 
account  he  should  have  to  give  Wolfe  of 
his  success,  when  left  to  himself.     He  was, 
however,  aware,  that  part  of  it  was  owing 
to    the    unaccountable    manner    in    which 
Wolfe  had  neglected  to   seek  orders,   and 
go  let  him   reap    the    first    fruits    of  that 
market. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


"  The  way  of  peace  they  know  not,  and  there  is  no  judg- 
ment in  their  goings  ;  they  have  made  them  crooked  paths, 
whosoever  goeth  therein  shall  not  know  peace. 

Isaiah  lix,  8. 

"A  just  weight  and  balance  are  the  Lord's:  all  th» 
weights  of  the  hag  are  his  work."  Prov.  xvi,  11. 


Contrary  to  the  promise  of  Wolfe,  he 
did  not  return  at  the  time  he  had  named, 
and  the  approach  of  Friday  evening  without 
any  tidings,  precluded  all  hope  of  his  arrival 
during  the  Sabbath,  much  to  the  surprise 
and  vexation  of  both  Reuben  and  Lydia. 
They  had,  however,  no  apprehension  that  he 
would  not  return  eventually,  as  his  valuable 
stock  was  in  their  care,  and  he  had  also  left 
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a  sealed  canvass  bag  of  money  in  her  hands, 
for  safety. 

When  the  Sabbath  approached,  Reuben 
went  to  the  evening  service.  The  Jews  in 
that  place  were  too  few  to  have  a  regular 
synagogue,  but  they  had  fitted  up  a  large 
room,  in  the  house  of  the  most  opulent  among 
them  for  this  purpose,  and  Reuben  was  sur- 
prised at  the  clever  arrangement  of  the  mi- 
niature place  of  worship.  It  was  complete 
in  all  its  details.  There  was  the  reading 
desk, — the  veiled  ark,' — the  massive  candela- 
bras, — the  latticed  gallery, — the  pewed  seats, 
— and  even  the  formidable  synagogue-bar  ! 

At  the  close  of  the  service,  several  invita- 
tions awaited  the  acceptance  of  Reuben,  but 
he  declined  them  modestly,  and  returned  to 
the  widow,  accompanied  by  a  Polish  Jew, 
who  had  arrived  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
was  also  a  lodger  with  Lydia. 

Rabbi  Mordecai  was  not  a  pedlar ;  he  tra- 
velled the  country  to  make  purchases  of 
clothes,  which  he  did  not  dispose  of  in  Eng- 
land, but,  when  he  had  accumulated  a  suffi- 
ciently large  quantity,  returned  with  them  to 
his  native  country,  where  he  was  enabled  to 
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procure  a  ready  sale  for  those  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, which  amply  repaid  his  toil  and 
expence.  He  had  already  made  four  jour- 
nies  from  Poland  to  England,  bringing  with 
him  rich  furs  and  valuable  down,  for  which 
articles  he  had  regular  customers  in  London. 
To  Reuben  he  was  a  most  interesting-  com- 
panion,  for  he  was  a  native  of  Bielsk,  and 
had  known  his  late  father  and  his  family. 
The  evening,  therefore,  passed  more  plea- 
santly with  Reuben  than  any  since  he  had 
left  London. 

Lydia  and  her  Gentile  assistant  were  up 
very  early,  to  accommodate  her  lodgers  with 
an  hurried  breakfast,  before  they  proceeded 
to  synagogue,  where  Rabbi  Mordecai,  as  a 
stranger,  received  the  customary  honours. 
It  was,  however,  a  very  inauspicious  service^ 
owino'  to  an  accident  that  occurred  at  the 
close  of  the  worship.  In  returning  the  la^r 
to  its  depository  behind  the  veil,  Rabbi  Mor- 
decai had  the  misfortune  to  let  the  holy 
scroll,  which,  from  its  massive  decorations, 
was  very  heavy,  slip  from  his  arms  on  the 
floor !  All  present  were  filled  with  conster- 
nation,  for  it  wa3   considered   as  an   event 
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Ijoding  evil  to  the  whole  assembly ;  and  when 
the  agitated  Rabbi  announced  his  intention 
to  expiate  the  involuntary  sin  by  a  solemn 
fast,  as  soon  as  the  Sabbath  closed,  the 
elders  of  the  small  community  not  only  ap- 
proved of  his  resolution,  but  also  enjoined  its 
observance  on  the  whole  congregation,  with 
the  exception  of  children,  and  those  who 
might  be  seriously  indisposed. 

Rabbi  Mordecai  returned  home  much  de- 
jected at  what  had  occurred,  and,  as  soon  as 
dinner  was  over,  retired  to  his  own  apart- 
ment, requesting  he  might  not  be  disturbed, 
until  it  was  time  to  dismiss  the  Sabbath. 
Reuben  shared  his  regret ;  for  such  an  occur- 
rence is  no  trifle,  in  the  opinion  of  a  devout 
Jew,  so  deeply  do  they  venerate  the  scrolls 
of  the  law  used  in  synagogue  worship. 

Lydia,  equally  disconcerted,  remained  at 
home  in  the  afternoon  ;  but,  as  the  weather 
was  very  fine,  she  would  not  permit  Reuben 
to  share  her  solitude,  but  sent  him  to  walk 
in  the  suburbs,  till  it  was  near  the  close  of 
the  holy  day.  He  happened,  though  with- 
out design,  to  take  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  and  passed  along,  much  enjoying  the 
e2 
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pure  air, — the  song  of  birds, — the  fragrance 
of  early  flowers, — and  all  the  delightful  ac- 
companiments of  a  fine  spring  in  the  country. 
Keuben  thought,  as  he  walked  forward,  of 
his  dear  mother,  and  the  dehght  it  would 
afford  him  were  she  at  his  side.  His 
thoughts  then  reverted  to  Wolfe, — his  gene- 
ral conduct,  —the  deception  it  had  so  pain- 
fully unfolded, — and  his  present  mysterious 
absence.  Absorbed  in  these  various  medita- 
tions, Reuben  forgot  the  lapse  of  time,  until 
the  shades  of  evening  reminded  him  that  he 
had  none  to  lose,  if  he  wished  to  reach 
Lydia's  house  by  the  time  the  stars  appeared. 
This,  however,  as  he  was  an  excellent  pedes- 
trian, he  made  no  doubt  of  accomplishing, 
and  hastened  forward,  with  all  the  speed  he 
was  master  of,  when,  suddenly,  a  hand  laid 
on  his  shoulder  arrested  his  progress,  and, 
turning  quickly  round,  he,  to  his  complete 
astonishment,  beheld  Wolfe  ! 

"Whither  so  fast,  young  gentleman?'* 
said  the  latter,  in  no  very  complacent  tone. 

Reuben  hastened  to  say,  though  a  little 
surprised  at  his  cousin's  strange  manner, 
that,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  weather, 
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he  had  walked  farther  than  he  had  intended, 
and  was  now  hastening  to  get  home  by  the 
close  of  Sabbath. 

"  Then  you  really  have  not  been  watching 
me^^  said  Wolfe ;  you  are  sure  of  that,  cousin 
Reuben  ?" 

The  honest,  amiable  boy,  was  confounded 
at  the  question. 

'"^  Oh  !  cousin  Wolfe,"  said  he  reproach- 
fully, "  is  it  so  you  think  of  me  ?  I  have 
told  you  the  truth  ;  did  I  ever  deceive  you  ? 
besides,  why  should  I  watch  you ;  and  how 
could  I,  even  if  I  wished  to  do  so,  since  I 
knew  not  where  you  had  gone." 

Wolfe  saw  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  and 
hastened  to  soothe  Reuben.  The  placable 
boy  readily  accepted  his  apology,  though  he 
felt  pained  at  heart  by  his  cousin  supposing 
him  capable  of  being  a  spy  on  his  actions, 
and  they  walked  on  together  for  some  time 
in  silence. 

It  was  broken  by  Wolfe,  who  asked  Reu- 
ben if  he  had  not  admired  the  house  just 
before  them.  Reuben  looked  up  at  the  ob- 
ject pointed  out  by  his  cousin,  and  replied 
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that  he  had  not  noticed  it  before,  but  thought 
it  a  strange,  odd  building. 

**  It  is  beautifully  situated,"  replied  Wolfe; 
"  They  call  it  '  Turret  Cottage.'" 

Reuben  recollected  the  name,  and  what 
Lydia  had  said  respecting  its  owners,  but 
felt  no  interest  in  it,  and  therefore  made  no 
reply,  and  the  cousins  walked  on  in  silence, 
till  Wolfe  said  to  his  cousin,  in  an  abrupt 
manner, 

"  1  suppose  you  would  like  to  know  what 
I  have  been  doing  with  myself  since  I  left 
you,  and  if  you  will  faithfully  promise  to 
keep  my  secret,  I  will  disclose  it  to  you,  and 
also  take  you  to  the  same  place." 

"  You  know  you  may  depend  on  me,"  re- 
plied Reuben,  "  if  you  except  my  mother; 
I  never  will  bind  myself  to  keep  any  secret 
from  //er." 

"  Then  there  is  an  end  of  it  at  once,"  an- 
sv/ered  Wolfe,  sharply. 

Reuben,  in  order  to  divert  the  evident  cha- 
grin of  Wolfe,  for  which  there  was  no  ade- 
quate cause,  mentioned  the  arrival  of  Rabbi 
Mordecai,  his  subsequent  misfortune,  and 
the  consequent  penance.     Wolfe  was  quite 
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indignant,  when  apprized  that  a  solemn  fast 
was  ordained  for  the  next  day,  especially  as 
his  constant  desire  to  maintain,  among  his 
brethren,  the  character  of  a  devout  Jew, 
would  compel  him  to  observe  it. 

"  The  clumsy  fellow  !"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  and 
so,  because  he  had  not  sense  enough  to  carry 
the  Syphar''^  properly,  I,  who  was  not  near 
the  place,  am  to  fast  for  his  awkwardness." 

"  Certainly,  unless  you  leave  this  place 
early  in  the  morning,  Wolfe." 

But  Wolfe  had  no  such  intention,  and 
hastened  on  without  reply,  and  they  soon 
reached  the  house  of  Lydia  Myers 

The  next  day  was  a  gloomy  one,  until  its 
close,  when,  after  attending  vespers,  Lydia's 
exhausted  inmates  met  around  her  board,  to 
break  their  austere  fast,  and  recruit  their  de- 
jected spirits.  Then  Lydia  began  to  com- 
ment on  Wolfe's  absence,  and  question  him, 
minutely,  on  the  strength  of  old  friendship, 
but  he  returned  short  answers,  and  evaded 
satisfying  her,  in  a  manner  that  proved  he 

•  Syphar  Torah,  a  scroll  of  the  law  used  in  synagogues. 
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was  resolved  to  guard  his  secret,  whatever 
might  be  its  nature. 

Rabbi  Mordecai  left  them  before  break- 
fast in  the  morning,  and  Wolfe  also  made 
arrangements  for  quitting  Lydia  on  the  next 
day.  He  told  Reuben  that  circumstances 
had  occurred  which  tended  materially  to  alter 
the  route  he  marked  out  when  they  left 
home. 

We  have  been  remarkably  successful  al- 
ready," continued  he;  "  therefore,  when  we 
leave  this  place,  I  shall  not  go  forward  as 
usual,  but  return  homeward,  though  by  a 
different  road,  and  then  it  will  enable  us  to 
keep  Shevuas  ^  in  London/' 

Reuben  was  delighted  with  the  proposal. 
He  hoped,  as  they  went  along?  to  dispose  of 
his  reduced  stock,  and  yearned  to  see  his 
dear  mother.  He  asked,  meantime,  where 
they  should  go  that  day. 

Wolfe  replied,  that  he  intended  visiting 
the  Jews  in  the  town;  and,  after  deliberating 
a  few  minutes,  said  he  would  advise  Reuben 


•  The  Feast  of  Weeks,  or  Pentecost,  observed  (out  of  the 
holy  city)  two  days. 
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to  set  out  the  articles  belonging  to  him  to 
the  best  advantage,  in  their  leather  trinket 
case, — place  the  list  of  prices  in  it, — and  go 
with  it  to  Turret  Cottage." 

"  You  know  the  way  to  it,"  added  Wolfe  ; 
send  in  your  case  to  the  lady,  no  doubt  she 
will  purchase  something." 

Reuben  thanked  his  cousin,  and  imme- 
diately adopted  his  counsel.  Wolfe  himself 
assisted  to  arrange  the  trinkets  in  an  attrac- 
tive manner,  and  alter  the  prices  fixed  ori- 
ginally, somewhat  higher,  and  the  young 
trader  set  off  for  Turret  Cottage,  to  try  his 
success. 

When  he  reached  the  gate,  the  servant  was 
at  it,  making  some  purchases,  and  readily 
agreed  to  take  Reuben's  trinket  case  to  her 
lady,  if  he  could  wait  till  she  was  at  liberty. 

This  was,  of  course,  thankfully  accepted 
by  Reuben,  who  began  to  hope  for  encourage- 
ment from  the  civility  of  the  servant,  which 
his  experience  had  taught  him  was,  in  ge- 
neral, indicative  of  the  disposition  of  their 
superiors. 

When  the  servant  was  at  leisure  to  take 
the  case,  she  left  Reuben  on  the  lawn ;  from 
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thence  he  was  soon  admitted  into  the  kit- 
chen, and  shortly  after  the  servant  returned 
with  tlie  case  quite  emptied  of  its  contents, 
and  containing,  in  lieu,  two  bright  new 
guineas. 

The   whole   of    Reuben's    stock  did   not 
amount  to  much  more  than  one  guinea,  and 
he  was  not  possessed  of  sufficient  change. 
When  he  mentioned  this  difficulty,  the  servant 
replied,  that  her  mistress  required  no  change, 
the  whole  sum  was  his  own.     Reuben  was 
so  surprised  at  this  assertion,  and  so  fearful 
of  a  mistake,  that  might,  eventually,  injure 
his  character,  that  he  was  not  satisfied  until 
the  servant  went  to  her  mistress  to  inquire  if 
she  really  designed   to    give  him  so   much 
more  than  his  due.     She  returned  and  assu- 
red him  all  was  right.     His  simple  gratitude 
was  expressed  with  animation  commensurate 
with  the  pleasure  he  felt  on  account  of  his 
dear  mother,  for  whose  immediate  use  he 
resolved   to  appropriate  the  generous  Goya 
lady's  present.     This,  in  the  openness  of  his 
heart,  he  told  the  servant,  as,  after  declining 
her  pressing  invitation  to  partake  some  re- 
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freshments,  she  conducted  him  to  the  gate 
of  Turret  Cottage. 

Wolfe  seemed  pleased  at  Reuben's  success, 
but  made  no  comment  on  it;  and  next  day, 
the  travellers  took  leave  of  Lydia,  and  pro- 
(seeded  on  their  journey  homeward. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


"  Who  among  you  will  give  ear  to  thisl  Who  will 
hearken  and  hear  for  the  time  to  come  ?'' 

"  Who  gave  Jacob  for  a  spoil,  and  Israel  to  the  rob- 
lersl  Did  not  the  Lord,  He  against  whom  we  have  sin- 
nedl  For  they  would  not  walk  in  His  ways,  neither  were 
they  obedient  unto  his  law.''  Isaiah  iv,  23,  24. 

"  He  shaUsend  them  a  Saviour,  and  a  great  one-'' 

Isaiah  xix,  20. 

"  Look  unto  me  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  theearth ." 

Isaiah  xlv>  22. 


The  first  halt  of  any  consequence  made 
by  Wolfe,  as  he  journeyed  homewards,  was 
at  the  house  of  a  widow  lady  of  independent 
fortune,  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  a  beautiful 
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village,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  metro- 
polis. 

Wolfe,  from  the  first  eommencement  of 
his  travelling  on  that  road,  had  always  been 
encouraged  to  call  on  Mrs.  Beaconsfield ; 
and,  to  induce  him  to  continue  the  practice, 
she  made  it  an  invariable  rule  to  purchase 
some  of  his  goods  at  his  annual  visits ;  be- 
sides which,  a  bed  in  her  house  was  always 
at  his  service,  for  a  night,  or  even  more,  if 
circumstances  rendered  the  favour  desirable. 

This  kindness  and  hospitality  displayed  by 
Mrs.  Beaconsfield,  towards  a  poor  Jewish 
pedlar,  was,  in  those  days,  an  occurrence  so 
unusual,  that  Wolfe,  had  he  not  been  long- 
aware  of  her  real  motive  for  thus  patronising 
him,  would  have  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
it.  As  it  was,  however,  he  affected  to  en- 
courage the  views  of  the  lady,  so  far  as  to 
induce  a  hope,  in  her  truly  benevolent  mind, 
that  the  labour  of  love  on  her  part  would  not 
eventually  fail,  but,  at  some  future  period, 
produce  precious  fruit  to  the  glory  of  God. 

Though  Wolfe  was  aware  of  the  source  of 
Mrs.  Beaconsfield's  encouragement  of  him,  he 
was  entirely  unable  to  appreciate  its  value. 

VOL.    II.  F 
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His  carnal  mind,  wholly  set  on  the  things 
of  this  perishing  world,  was  not  capable 
of  discerning  the  purity  and  spirituality 
of  her  views,  though  he  had  sufficient 
cunning  to  avail  himself  of  the  temporal 
benefit  he  derived  from  them  ;  and  to  all  else 
he  was  in  reality  indifferent. 

Mrs.  Beaconsfield  was  a  truly  sincere  and 
spiritual  Christian,  and  had  long  been  a 
blessing  to  the  parish  she  resided  in.  But 
she  did  not  contract  her  views  to  a  parish,  a 
town,  or  even  a  country.  Having  tasted  that 
'^  the  Lord  is  gjacious"  she  earnestly  desired 
to  see  the  glorious  Gospel  diffuse  its  unspeak- 
able blessings  from  pole  to  pole ;  and,  not 
content  with  present  attainments,  or  satisfied 
to  rest  in  tbem,  she  prayed  daily  and  fer- 
vently for  that  glorious  advent  when  the  will 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  done  on  earth,  even  as 
it  is  in  heaven,  and  "  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and 
His  Christ." 

In  a  mind  thus  devoted  to  ''  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus/'  it  will  be  easily  imagined  the 
affecting  situation  of  the  ancient  people  of 
God  was  not  forgotten.   At  that  period,  how- 
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ever,  Mrs.  Beaconsfield  found  but  few  Chris- 
tians so  deeply  interested  for  benighted  Israel 
as  she  was.  Yet  she  persisted,  not  only  in 
praying  for  their  spiritual  welfare,  but  also 
in  doing  acts  of  kindness  to  them  in  tempo- 
ral matters,  which  frequently  gave  her  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  speaking  to  them 
freely  of  Jesus,  as  the  true  IMessiah.  And 
though,  as  yet,  she  had  not,  in  a  single  in- 
stance, seen  fruit  spring  from  her  labours  of 
love,  she  continued  to  persevere,  leaving  the 
event  with  Him,  whose  sole  prerogative  it 
is,  when  His  people  plant  and  water,  to  give 
the  increase. 

Sometimes,  when  advocating  the  Jewish 
cause,  and  proving,  from  sacred  writ,  the 
duty  of  Gentile  Christians  to  pray  for  the 
peace  of  Israel,  and  promote  their  best  inte- 
rests, her  friends  would  remind  her  of  the 
degradation  and  moral  debasement  of  the 
Jews  in  general ;  and  to  this  she  invariably 
replied : 

"  We  see  only  the  worst  parts  of  them. 

We  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  their 

domestic  habits.     We  know  and  judge  them 

in  the  gross ;  details  reach  us  not,  except  to 
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their  disadvantage.  But,  allowing  the  plea 
of  their  mental  debasement  its  full  force,  in 
what  differs  the  unrenewed  heart  whether 
Jew  or  Gentile  ?  Divine  grace  alone  can 
heal  the  corrupt  wounds  of  fallen  nature  ;  its 
irresistible  influence  works  alike  in  all  hearts, 
and  not  to  pray  that  it  may  be  extended  to 
this  miserable  people,  because  of  their  mi- 
sery, for  which  it  is  the  true  catholicon, 
passes  my  comprehension.  No,  my  dear 
friends  !  let  us  never  forget  that  we,  the 
favoured  recipients  of  divine  mercy,  are  ne- 
vertheless but  Gentiles,  grafted  on  the  rich 
native  olive  ; — that  the  Jews  are  beloved  for 
the  Father's  sake, — and  that  all  Israel  shall 
finally  be  saved  in  the  Lord  with  an  ever- 
lasting salvation.  In  this  view,  and  I  am 
sure  it  is  a  right  one,  we  will  love  poor  fallen 
Israel  for  Christ's  sake,  who  has  set  us  the 
example ;  and  we  will  pray  for,  and  do  them 
good  whenever  we  have  an  opportunity." 

As  Wolfe  approached  towards  Everton 
Lodge,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Beaconsfield, 
he  made  known  to  Reuben  some  particulars 
respecting  her,  according  to  his  views  of  her 
character,  which  he  could  not  but  highly 
respect,  though  he  comprehended  it  not. 
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"  She  is  not  only  a  valuable  customer," 
continued  Wolfe,  "  but  a  most  excellent 
Goya, — indeed,  the  kindest  and  best  I  ever 
met  with.  But  there  is  one  thing  respecting 
her  that  will  surprise  you,  perhaps,  because 
you  have  not,  in  all  our  travels,  met  with  the 
like.  You  know,  Reuben,  that  the  Goyim 
we  deal  with  are  only  anxious  to  obtain  our 
goods  as  cheap  as  they  can.  Some  hate  our 
religion  and  abuse  it;  but  the  greater  part 
are  indifferent,  and  care  not  what  we  believe. 
We  may  worship  Azazel  ^'  for  what  they  know, 
or  are  solicitous  about.  But  Mrs.  Beacons- 
field  is  a  very  different  lady.  She  believes 
in  the  Tolaf,  but  it  is  somehow  in  another 
way  from  the  Goyim  in  general.  And  she 
is  fond  of  the  Jews,  and  anxious  to  teach 
them  what  she  thinks  will  save  them.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  is,  but  she  has  a  manner  of 
speaking  that  is  very  moving,  and  I  have  no 
heart  to  contradict  what  she  says,  though  of 

•  One  of  the  names  of  Satan. 

t  The  crucified  One  ;  the  name  by  which  the  Jews  always 
mention  our  blessed  Lord  among  themselves. 
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course,  I  do  not  believe  it.  But,  really,  was 
I  always  with  her,  I  cannot  answer  for  what 
might  happen." 

Mrs.  Beaconsfield  was  at  home  when  the 
cousins  reached  her  hospitable  gate,  and  she 
received  them  with  her  wonted  affability. 
After  making  the  usual  purchases  from 
Wolfe's  stock,  and  inquiring  respecting  his 
companion,  she  asked  him  several  questions, 
which  he  replied  to  with  an  easy  coolness, 
that  astonished  Reuben,  much  as  he  had 
lately  witnessed  of  his  cousin's  morality. 

The  questions  Mrs.  Beaconsfield  had  ad- 
dressed to  Wolfe  related  chiefly  to  former 
conversations  she  had  held  with  him,  and 
some  books  she  had  given  to  him.  His  an- 
swers, though  guarded,  gave  a  gleam  of  hope 
that  the  important  subject  of  salvation  by 
Christ  was  not  wholly  rejected  by  him,  but 
that  he  was  inquiring  and  considering  whe- 
ther these  things  were  so.  The  slightest 
prospect  of  such  a  result  affected  this  excel- 
lent Christian  deeply  ;  and  she  retired  to  her 
closet,  to  vent  her  heart's  desire  for  Israel, 
before  Him  who  is  Lord  of  all.  On  her  re- 
turn, she  addressed  herself,  in  an  especial 
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manner,  to  Reuben,  and  was  much  pleased 
with^the  artless  simplicity  of  his  reply,  though 
not  in  the  least  favourable  to  her  benevolent 
views.  He  heard  her,  indeed,  with  attention 
and  respect,  but  to  all  she  said  made  the 
same  reply. 

"  I  am  a  Jew,  Madam,  and  the  Jews  do 
not  believe  these  things ;  neither  may  they, 
because  it  would  be  a  great  sin." 

When  Reuben  had,  for  the  third  time,  an- 
swered Mrs.  Beaconsfield  in  nearly  the  same 
words,  Wolfe,  vexed  with  what  he  inwardly 
termed  his  stupidity,  reproved  him  sharply, 
and  told  him  not  to  keep  on  one  note  like  a 
cuckoo. 

Reuben  hung  his  head,  abashed  at  his 
cousin's  sarcasm,  but  Mrs.  Beaconsfield  en- 
couraged him,  and  said  she  approved  of  his 
honest  sincerity.  She  therefore  continued  to 
open  before  him,  in  a  simple  manner,  suited 
to  his  capacity,  some  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  Gospel,  to  which  he  now  listened  in 
silence,  afraid  of  Wolfe's  further  observations. 
She  then  took,  from  a  bookcase,  a  pocket 
bible,  having  the  New  Testament  bound  with 
it,  and  presented  the  holy  volume  to  Reuben, 
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with  an  earnest  request  that  he  would  atten- 
tively peruse  it,  when  he  returned  home. 

"  You  will  promise  to  do  so,  I  hope,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Beaconsfield,  in  an  affectionate 
tone  of  voice.  "  It  is  your  duty,  in  all  that 
concerns  your  immortal  spirit,  to  be  con- 
vinced for  yourelf,  and  not  take  religion 
upon  trust,  and  persist  in  being  a  Jew  be- 
cause your  father  was  one.  I  will  not  urge 
you  any  further  on  this  subject  at  present; 
I  perceive  it  is  quite  new  to  you ;  but  I  be- 
seech you  to  read  this  precious  book  seriously, 
and  may  the  Divine  Author  of  it  open  your 
eyes  to  behold  in  it  Him  who  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  all  revelation !" 

Reuben  received  the  book  from  the  hands 
of  Mrs.  Beaconsfield,  but  with  evident  reluc- 
tance ;  nor  would  he  make  the  promise  she 
requested  of  him,  except  conditionally. 
Though  Wolfe  frowned  and  made  signs  to 
him,  unperceived  by  the  lady,  all  he  could 
be  induced  to  say  was,  that  he  would  shew 
the  book  to  his  mother  and  Rabbi  Moses, 
and,  if  they  allowed  him,  he  would  certainly 
read  it. 

Mrs.  Beaconsfield  admired  the  ingenuous- 
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ness  of  the  Jewish  boy,  and  the  fihal  piety 
his  reply  evinced.  Such  a  disposition  gave 
promise  of  better  things,  should  the  Lord  be 
pleased  to  mould  it  anew ;  and  she  desired 
both  of  them  to  call  on  her  again  at  any  time 
they  chose,  without  waiting  the  annual  jour- 
ney. Wolfe  made  a  suitable  reply  for  Reu- 
ben and  himself,  and  then  took  leave,  having 
declined  the  kind  offer  of  a  bed,  for  he  feared 
that  Reuben  would  commit  some  mistake  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  especially  at  fa- 
mily worship,  which  Wolfe  had,  in  his  for- 
mer calls  at  Everton  Lodge,  never  shewn  any 
reluctance  to  be  present  at.  But  he  knew 
Reuben  would  neither  dissemble  his  feelings 
nor  comply  against  his  conscience ;  and,  to 
prevent  him  from  offending  so  valuable  a  pa- 
troness as  Mrs.  Beaconsfield,  required  the 
sacrifice,  at  this  time,  of  the  comforts  her 
house  always  afforded  him. 

At  parting,  Mrs.  Beaconsfield  gave  Reu- 
ben a  crown,  to  purchase  something  for  his 
mother,  and  thereby  won  much  on  him ;  for 
he  felt  inchned  to  love  every  one  who  shewed 
the  least  favour  to  a  parent  he  idolised.  He 
cordially  joined   therefore    with   Wolfe,    in 
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praising  her  as  they  journeyed  along,  and 
bore,  with  patience,  the  reproaches  of  his 
cousin,  who  called  him  a  superstitious  igno- 
rant fool,  who  would  never  get  on  in  the 
world,  while  he  kept  up  such  a  cant  about 
honesty  and  religion,  which  was  only  design- 
ed to  keep  women  and  children  in  subjection. 
Reuben,  in  reply,  reminded  Wolfe,  mildly, 
that  he  talked  in  a  very  different  strain  when 
among  the  Jews,  and  intreated  that  he  would 
cease  to  discuss  a  subject  on  which  they 
were  not  likely  to  agree.  This  temperate 
manner  of  acting  had  its  due  effect  on 
Wolfe,  and  he  at  once  acquiesced  in  his 
prudent  cousin's  wish,  by  changing  the  dis- 
course. 

Their  next  halt  was  at  a  farm-house  where 
Wolfe  had  an  order  to  deliver ;  and  he  has- 
tened to  dispatch  his  business  there,  for, 
though  they  were  regular  customers,  they 
were  remarkably  disagreeable  ones.  They 
hated  and  despised  Jews  indiscriminately; 
and,  though  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with 
Wolfe,  always  closely  watched  all  his  mo- 
tions, lest  he  might  steal  something.  Yet 
they  had  no  reason  for  such  an  apprehension; 
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for  Wolfe,  though  a  dissimulator,  was  above 
committing  a  theft.  He  was  however  aware 
of  their  thoughts  respecting  him,  and  hated 
them  in  proportion.  They  never  exercised 
towards  him  the  common  rites  of  hospitality, 
nor  had  he  ever  been  asked  by  them  to  rest 
himself,  though  ever  so  fatigued.  Reuben 
was  not  allowed  to  accompany  his  cousin, 
but  remained  standing  in  a  corner  of  the 
farm-yard,  where  two  of  the  boys  kept  an 
eye  on  him.  While  thus  employed,  they 
tried  to  insult  the  poor  Jew  boy,  by  talking 
to  each  other  in  a  manner  calculated  to  an- 
noy and  provoke  him ;  but  Reuben  had  been 
too  much  accustomed  to  such  conduct  when 
he  sold  oranges  in  London  to  heed  them ; 
and  when  Wolfe  returned,  joined  him,  with- 
out taking  the  least  notice  of  his  ignorant 
persecutors. 

When  they  were  at  a  distance,  Wolfe 
Tented  his  feelings  against  the  farmer  and 
his  family,  for  their  suspicious  temper;  and 
even  the  mild,  gentle  Reuben,  said  they 
were  the  worst  Goyim  on  that  road,  and 
must  be  dishonest  themselves,  or  they  never 
<»mild  bp  so  siisinioious.     The  travellers,  at 
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evening  was  closing,  halted  that  night  at  a 
village  ten  miles  from  town ;  and,  early  next 
morning  quitted  it,  and  reached  home  in 
perfect  safety,  with  lightened  valises  and 
thankful  hearts,  just  Iwo  days  before  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost. 


»»^«<i 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


^^  It  is  a  people  of  no  understanding,  therefore  he  tha 
made  them  will  not  have  mercy  on  them,  and  he  that  form- 
ed them  will  show  them  no  favour.'* 

Isaiah  xxvii,Il. 

"  Of  the  Rock  that  begat  thee  thou  art  unmindful,  and 
hast  forgotten  God  that  formed  thee." 

"  Their  Rock  is  not  as  our  Rock,  even  our  enemies 
themselves  being  judges.''  Deut.  xxxiii,  18,  31 . 


The  return  of  Reuben  gladdened  the  heart 
of  his  affectionate  mother,  and  her  worthy 
inmate,  and  they  took  a  deep  interest  in  all 
he  had  seen  and  been  engaged  in.  When  he 
mentioned  Mrs.  Beaconsfield,  and  shewed  to 
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liis  mother  the  book  she  had  given  him,  Je- 
mima looked  grave. 

"  I  have  no  fear  of  trusting  you  among 
Goyim  in  general,"  observed  she ;  "  the  chief 
jjart  of  them  care  little  about  any  religion ; 
or  if  they  do,  are  not  anxious  respecting  the 
Jews.  You  therefore  run  no  risk  in  mixing 
casually  among  them,  except  that  of  ill  treat- 
ment because  you  are  an  Israelite.  But  this 
Goya  is  of  another  description.  I  have  heard 
that  there  are,  among  Goyim,  a  few  of  her 
way  of  thinking  ;  I  beseech  you,  my  son, 
keep  from  them.  Their  design  is  to  pervert 
your  mind,  and  lead  you  from  the  true  faith. 
Parley  not  with  any  such.  They  are  subtle, 
and  i/Qu  are  too  young  and  ignorant  to  argue 
with  them.  Even  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Bea- 
consfield  has  an  ensnaring  design  in  it,  and 
I  would  not  have  you  call  en  her  any  more. 
What  is  worldly  gain,  my  dearest  child,  com- 
pared with  our  holy  faith  ?  It  would  at  once 
Weak  my  heart,  and  send  me  sorrowing  to 
my  grave,  were  those  Goyim  to  corrupt,  with 
their  idolatry,  the  only  treasure  of  a  poor  and 
lonely  widow." 

Jemima  had  spoken  earnestly,  because  she 
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felt  some  apprehension  lest  Reuben,  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  spirit,  might,  at  some  future 
period,  be  led  away  by  persons  whose  tenets, 
she  firmly  believed,  would  destroy  the  soul 
of  her  darling  boy,  if  he  imbibed  them  ;  and, 
knowing  his  devoted  love  for  her,  took  this 
opportunity  of  declaring  her  mind  on  this 
important  subject  with  warmth,  that  the 
knowledge  of  it  might  act  as  an  interposing 
shield  in  the  hour  of  dano^er,  between  the 
son  of  her  hopes,  and  what  she  termed  Na- 
zarene  subtlety. 

Reuben  was  affected,  even  to  tears,  by  his 
mother's  address  ;  and  he  hastened  to  assure 
her  he  never  would  listen  to  any  arguments 
the  Goyim  might  offer  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion. 

"  I  was  born  a  Jew,  dear  mother,"  added 
he,  "  and  I  will  die  one  \  but  what  shall  we 
do  with  this  book  V 

Leah  Marks,  who  had  already  expressed 
her  cordial  approval  of  Jemima's  sentiments, 
advised  her,  on  being  referred  to,  to  cut  out 
the  New  Testament,  and  burn  it  forthwitli. 
The  Bible,  as  she  called  the  Old  Testament, 
could  then  be  re-bound. 
g2 
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The  whole  party  immediately  proceeded 
to  put  this  bigoted  and  benighted  proposal 
into  execution.  Leah  held  the  precious  vo- 
lume, while  Jemima  cut  from  it  the  blessed 
record  of  the  adorable  Jesus ;  and  Reuben, 
eager  to  evince  his  contempt  of  the  Goyim 
and  their  crucified  God,  superintended  the 
conflagration,  until  the  last  inspired  leaf  had 
yielded  to  the  flames.  They  then  rejoiced 
over  the  impious  act,  firmly  believing  it  to 
be  a  meritorious  one,  and  truly  acceptable  to 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 

This  act  of  bigotry  is  not  without  its  par- 
allel, even  at  the  present  day.  But  let  not 
the  heart  of  the  Christian  lover  of  the  an- 
cient people  be  closed,  or  his  hand  paralized, 
by  such  revolting  instances.  If  they  be  veiled 
in  the  thickest  folds  of  bigotry,  there  is  still 
a  method  by  which  he  may  reach  their  ada- 
mantine hearts.  He  possesses  an  irresistible 
weapon  ; — let  him  pray  for  them  ! 

When  Reuben  had  completed  his  recital 
of  the  events  of  his  journey,  his  mother  com- 
municated some  particulars  of  a  visit  she  had 
received,  during  his  absence,  (and  in  which 
he  was  more  immediately  concerned), .  that 
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greatly  surprised  him.  The  kind-hearted 
Jonas  Abrahams,  of  Bristol,  having  occasion 
to  come  to  London  on  business,  had  called, 
in  a  very  friendly  manner,  both  on  Iscah  and 
Jemima,  and  had  breakfasted  with  each  of 
them  in  turn.  He  expressed  himself  as  hav- 
ing been  much  pleased  with  Reuben,  daring 
his  visit  to  Bristol,  and  offered  to  receive  him 
into  his  house,  and  teach  him  his  business? 
on  terms  both  generous  and  advantageous  to 
Reuben,  if  Jemima  could  make  up  her  mind 
to  part  with  him  ;  and  had  the  consideration 
to  add,  that  he  would  wait  her  final  decision 
until  the  period  of  Wolfe's  autumn  journey, 
in  order  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  delibera- 
tion, between  the  mother  and  son  and  their 
mutual  friends ;  nor  would  he  fill  up  the 
place  he  so  freely  offered,  until  he  knew  the 
result  of  his  plan  on  the  minds  of  those  con- 
cerned. 

Reuben  was  tdo  sincerely  dutiful  to  ofler 
his  opinion  on  this  subject,  so  important,  if 
the  offer  was  accepted,  to  his  future  mode  of 
life,  until  his  mother  had  declared  her  will 
respecting  it.  A  slight  cloud  might  indeed 
be  observed  to  shade  his  open  and  expressive 
g3 
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brow,  at  the  mere  idea  of  a  separation  from 
her;  but  it  quickly  passed  off,  and  in  his 
heart  he  resolved  to  be  guided  wholly,  in 
every  event  of  his  life,  by  the  parent  he  loved 
and  honoured  next  to  God. 

Jemima  read,  in  the  ingenuous  counte- 
nance of  her  son,  what  was  passing  in  his 
bosom,  and  hastened  to  relieve  him,  by  say- 
in  o-  that  there  was  sufficient  time  to  come  to 
a  decision  during  the  summer  months,  and 
she  had  not,  therefore,  as  yet,  given  the  sub- 
ject a  serious  thought. 

At  the  festival  of  Shevuas,  or  Pentecost, 
kept  in  accordance  with  the  command,  re- 
corded in  Leviticus  xxiii,  15, — 21,  the  sy- 
nagogue is  ornamented  with  bouquettes  of 
choice  flowers,  and  a  splendid  veil.  Flowers 
also  adorn  their  private  dwellings ;  and  at 
this  festival  the  poorer  classes  aim  to  appear 
iii  new  clothing. 

Wolfe  enjoyed  the  coveted  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  favoured  few  called  up  to 
the  Olmemmor,  on  the  first  day  of  the  festi- 
val, to  read  a  portion  of  the  law,  and  he 
walked,  with  a  proud  air,  to  the  spot,  when 
his  name  was  repeated.      He  owed  it  not. 
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however,  to  his  personal  merit  or  religious 
devotion.  It  was  simply  because  he  had 
chosen,  partly  from  ostentatious  motives, 
and  partly  from  a  secret  motive,  and  to 
gratify  his  mother,  to  present  to  the  sy- 
nagogue an  elegant  pointer  for  the  01- 
memmor.  The  regular  reader  of  the  syna- 
gogue, called  by  them  the  Chazzan,  holds 
this  in  his  hands,  and  directs,  by  it,  the  per- 
sons called  up,  where  to  read,  and  when  to 
stop.  They  are  of  various  forms,  and  com- 
parative value.  The  one  presented  by  Wolfe 
was  composed  of  coral,  exquisitely  carved  in 
the  form  of  a  hand,  set  in  a  chased  gold 
handle  of  curious  workmanship,  and  edged 
with  pearls. 

If  Wolfe  attracted  the  notice  of  his  com- 
panions in  the  synagogue,  Iscah  shared  some 
part  of  it  among  the  women  in  the  latticed 
gallery,  by  the  unusual  splendour  of  her  ap- 
pearance. She  had  always  dressed  gaily^ 
but  now,  the  rich  attire  she  wore  was  not 
only  quite  above  her  station,  but  adorned 
with  a  tasteful  elegance,  evidently  not  her 
own.  Jemima  was  as  much  surprised  as  her 
neighbours  when  she  first  saw  her  aunt,  not 
having  been  at  all  aware  that  she  possessed 
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such  a  dress.  In  fact,  it  had  been  brought 
home  by  Wolfe  in  a  parcel,  which,  though 
Reuben  assisted  in  carrying,  he  knew  not 
the  nature  of. 

When  the  festival  was  over,  Iscah  came  to 
Jemima's  room,  to  request  a  favour  of  her. 
It  was,  that  her  neice  would  take  care  of  her 
apartment  and  business  for  one  week.  Je- 
mima was  of  course  greatly  surprised,  and 
inquired  of  Iscah  wdiat  she  meant. 

Iscah  made  no  immediate  reply,  but,  re- 
questing her  neice  to  come  to  Jier  room,  led 
the  way.  Jemima  followed  her  aunt  in  a 
short  time,  and  found  Wolfe  with  her,  hav- 
ing in  his  hand  an  open  letter. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  my  good 
aunt  ?"  inquired  Jemima. 

"It  means,  Jemima,  that,  in  consequence 
of  a  letter  Wolfe  has  received  this  morning, 
we  are  under  the  necessity  of  going  for  a 
week  into  the  country.  I  am  not,  at  present, 
at  liberty  to  give  you  any  further  informa- 
tion, but  hope  I  shall  be  able  when  I  return. 
Meantime,  it  will  be  a  great  favour  if  j^ou 
will  take  charge  of  my  place.  Leah  IMarks 
and  Reuben  will  assist  in  your  room,  and  I 
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will  make  you  any  amends  you  please." 
Wolfe  joined  in  his  mother's  request,  and 
Jemima,  waving  the  offered  reward,  agreed 
to  her  aunt's  wish  without  any  farther  re- 
mark, though  somewhat  surprised.  She  was 
not,  however,  without  her  conjectures;  and, 
while  assisting  her  aunt  to  pack  her  trunks, 
said,  after  a  long  silence,  and  almost  invo- 
luntarily, looking  anxiously  at  Iscah. 

"  You  are  going  to  Matilda." 

Iscah  was,  for  a  few  minutes,  greatly  agi- 
tated, and  did  not  reply ;  but  soon  recovering 
herself,  she  smiled  faintly,  and  said  in  a  ca- 
ressing tone, 

"  Conjecture  what  you  please,  my  dear 
neice ;  only,  for  the  present,  utter  not  your 
thoughts  respecting  it,  even  to  Leah  Marks. 
I  have  strong  reasons  ;  rely  on  me,  you  shall 
have  my  full  confidence,  as  soon  as  I  am 
permitted." 

In  the  neighbourhood,  Wolfe  had  given 
out  that  he  was  going  to  take  his  mother  to 
Margate  for  a  few  days ;  and  the  women  in 
that  quarter  praised  his  filial  duty,  and  en- 
vied Iscah  such  a  son ;  especially  when  they 
saw  her  driven  away  by  him  in  a  handsome 
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gig,  early  the  next  morning,  an  event  of  rare 
occurrence  in  that  lane. 

Jemima  had  little  time  to  indulge  in  sur- 
mises on  her  aunt's  mysterious  proceedings, 
having  as  much  business  on  her  hands  as 
she  could  well  manao;e.  She  therefore  felt 
much  chagrined,  when  on  Friday,  instead  of 
her  aunt,  arrived  a  letter,  informing  her  she 
could  not  possibly  return  before  that  day 
week.  The  letter  was  written  by  Wolfe,  and 
had  evidently  been  sent  to  London  by  a  pri- 
vate hand,  and  forwarded  to  Jemima  by  the 
penny  post.  There  was,  however,  no  reme- 
dy but  patience ;  and  at  last  the  close  of  an- 
other week  brought  back  the  travellers.  Du- 
ring the  Sabbath,  little  was  said  by  any  of 
the  relatives ;  and  when  it  was  over,  nothing 
could  be  elicited  from  Iscah.  To  her  neigh- 
bours she  replied  vaguely;  and  when  Jemima 
made  the  least  allusion  to  her  journey,  she 
looked  sad  and  perplexed,  and  hastened  to 
speak  of  something  else.  Wolfe  did  not  ap- 
pear in  much  higher  spirits  than  his  mother, 
but  carefully  evaded  any  question  respecting 
it.  He  now  began  to  make  preparations  for 
his  summer  journey  to  the  sea-side.     He  had 
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on  his  return  with  Reuben,  advised  Jemima 
to  buy  a  licence  for  him  at  once  ;  but,  when 
he  heard  of  Jonas  Abrahams'  proposal,  he 
thought  it  advisable  to  defer  doing  so  until 
autumn,  when  they  might  decide,  either  to 
let  Reuben  accept  it,  or  then  set  up  as  a 
pedlar. 

Jemima  could  not  but  discern  the  propriety 
of  Wolfe's  counsel ;  and,  though  not  pleased 
with  his  conduct  on  his  last  journey,  yet  had 
sufficient  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Reu- 
ben, to  trust  him  once  more  with  his  cousin. 
She  gave  Reuben,  in  private,  a  solemn  charge 
resj^ecting  his  conduct,  and  besought  him,  on 
no  account  to  swerve  in  the  least  point  from 
his  religion,  and  the  lessons  of  morality  she 
had  so  early  impressed  on  his  mind. 

"  In  the  event  of  Wolfe  so  acting  that 
your  own  honesty  would  be  endangered,  by 
remaining  with  him,"  concluded  this  faithful 
mother, "  leave  him  instantly,  and  come  home. 
My  heart  is  always  open  to  receive  you,  while 
you  continue  to  act  as  the  son  of  your  excel- 
lent father,  (peace  be  with  him  !)  but  I  hope 
Wolfe  will  not  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  oc- 
casion such  a  step." 
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Reuben  readily  promised  strict  obedience 
to  his  mother's  commands ;  and,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  week,  left  home,  en- 
riched with  her  tenderest  blessings,  in  com- 
pany with  Wolfe,  taking  the  road,  in  the  first 
instance,  towards  Margate. 


)®^®< 


CHAPTER  XV. 


"  A  man's  gift  maketh  room  for  him,  and  bringeth  him 
be/ore  great  men.''  Proverbs  xviii,  16. 

*'  Every  man  is  a  friend  to  him  that  giveth  gifts." 

Proverbs  xix,  (5. 

"  Better  is  the  poor  that  walketh  in  his  uprightness, 
than  he  that  is  perverse  in  his  ways,  though  he  be  rich." 

Proverbs  xxviii,  6. 


On  this  journey  Reuben  was  more  at  his 
ease,  as  it  respected  rehgious  observances, 
than  he  had  been  during  their  previous  one. 
Wolfe,  in  his  way  to  Margate,  made  his  rest- 
ing-places only  among  the  Jews,  and  was 
therefore,  for  various  reasons,  much  more 
circumspect  than  heretofore.     His  chief  rea- 

VOL.    II.  H 
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son,  however,  v/as  a  connection  he  felt  deeply 
anxious  to  form,  and  earnestly  desired  to  ac- 
complish, if  practicable,  during  his  present 
journey. 

At  Canterbury  resided  a  Rabbi,  whose  only 
daughter,  Wolfe  sought  to  obtain  in  marriage. 
Her  father  was  a  Polish  Jew,  one  of  the 
most  bigoted  that  country,  (celebrated  as  the 
chief  nursery  of  Rabbinical  influence  and 
Jevvish  superstition),  ever  produced.  At  Can- 
terbury, he  filled  the  place  of  superintending 
Rabbi,  subordinate  to  the  presiding  one  in 
the  metropolis,  and  was  also  the  Schochet,  or 
slaughterer  of  the  food  for  the  community; 
though  this  part  of  his  duty  was  mostly  de- 
legated to  a  poor,  but  very  learned  man,  also 
a  Pole,  while  Rabbi  Solomon  Meyer  devoted 
Iiimself,  with  all  the  powers  of  a  naturally 
strong  mind,  to  Talmudic  and  Cabalistic 
studies.  Of  the  latter  mysterious  species  of 
reverie,  especially,  he  was  passionately  fond. 
He  also  enlarged  his  income,  in  employing 
his  leisure  hours  by  writing  scrolls  for  reli- 
gious uses,  in  that  exquisite  manner  in  which 
Polish  Jews  so  greatly  excel.  For  these 
scrolls  he  could  command  his  own  price ;  and 
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the  beauty  of  his  Hebrew  characters  was 
surprising,  to  those  who  were  aware  that  his 
only  instrument  was  an  ill -shaped  piece  of 
common  wood. 

The  wife  of  Rabbi  Meyer  had  been  dead 
some  years,  and  in  consequence,  his  daughter 
Rosetta  had  been  extremely  neglected,  as  far 
as  mental  cultivation  was  concerned.  Her 
father,  absorbed  in  his  studies,  paid  little  at- 
tention to  her,  and  indeed  thought,  in  com- 
mon with  many  of  his  nation,  that  the  wis- 
dom of  a  woman  lies  in  her  distaff.  An  old 
widow,  who  lived  with  them  as  housekeeper, 
having  under  her  a  Gentile  servant,  taught 
Rosetta  all  she  knew  of  needle-work  and 
reading,  for  her  father  was  too  bigoted  to 
allow  of  her  going  to  a  Christian  school,  and 
there  was  not  one  for  Jewish  girls  at  Canter- 
bury. The  same  instructress  also  taught  liei 
the  observances  incumbent  on  Jewish  females 
and  Rabbi  Meyer  was  content.  Thus  ne 
o-lected,  it  was  no  wonder  Rosetta  was  vain 
ignorant,  and  full  of  levity.  Her  temper 
nevertheless,  was  good,  and  her  disposition 
affectionate  and  charitable ;  and,  in  personal 
loveliness,  few  of  her  nation  surpassed  her. 
h2 
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Her  beauty,  however,  was  of  a  sparkling,  vi- 
vacious description,  and  it  was  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  she  was  fully  conscious  of  her  at- 
tractions, and  proud  of  them. 

To  this  lovely  young  Jewess,  Wolfe  had 
long  aspired,  though,  hitherto,  unknown  to 
Rabbi  Meyer,  and  loved  her  as  sincerely  as 
his  mercenary  nature  allowed  of.  No  doubt, 
however,  his  affection  was  not  lessened  by 
the  knowledge  that  Rosetta  had  a  portion  of 
two  hundred  pounds,  independent  of  her  fa- 
ther, which  had  been  left  to  her  when  very 
young  by  an  aunt,  and  had  of  course  accu- 
mulated. 

Aware  that  his  station  in  life  was  below 
what  Rabbi  Meyer  would  naturally  expect 
for  his  daughter,  Wolfe,  while  he  sought 
every  opportunity  of  ingratiating  himself  with 
Rosetta,  during  his  annual  visits,  by  presen- 
ting: her  with  trinkets,  of  v/hich  she  was  ex- 
es ' 

tremely  fond,  also  sought  to  please  Rabbi 
Meyer,  by  procuring  for  him  curious  MSS.  of 
cabalistic  characters,  and  scarce  pieces  of 
Jewish  literature ;  and,  as  he  was  engaging 
in  his  person  and  manners,  and  could,  when 
he  pleased,  assume  an  appearance  of  peculiar 
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devotion  to  religion,  he  was  equally  a  favou- 
rite with  Rosetta  and  her  father,  (who,  in 
general,  thought  very  lightly  of  English 
Jews,  and  when  he  spoke  of  them,  said 
Wolfe  Levy  was  an  exception^  and  they  al- 
ways considered  him  as  their  especial  guest 
during  the  month,  in  every  year,  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  pass  at  Canterbury,  and  its 
immediate  vicinity. 

This  time,  Wolfe  brouo;ht  w^ith  him  some 
presents,  which  he  was  assured  would  be 
highly  acceptable,  both  to  Rabbi  Meyer  and 
his  daughter.  For  Rosetta,  he  had  procured 
some  showy  and  curious  ornaments,  consis- 
ting of  a  bandeau,  necklace,  and  bracelets, 
which  he  had  bartered  for  with  a  French 
Jew,  from  whom  he  had  also  procured  a  dress 
of  silk,  which  was  not  of  less  value  in  his 
opinion,  for  being  contraband. 

Rosetta  was  almost  wild  with  joy,  when 
Wolfe  displayed  his  gifts,  and  declared  her 
acceptance  of  them  would  confer  on  him  a 
real  obligation.  While  gratified  vanity  elated 
her  heart,  Wolfe  embraced  the  favourable 
opportunity  of  urging  his  suit,  offering,  in 
the  event  of  her  compliance,  to  open  a 
h3 
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jeweller's  shop  in  any  place  she  should  chuse, 
when  it  would  be  his  pride  and  pleasure  to 
deck  her  with  ornaments  worthy  of  her 
beauty. 

Rosetta  yielded,  with  facility,  to  tempta- 
tion so  suited  to  her  inclination,  and  Wolfe 
gained  her  consent  to  apply  to  her  father 
much  easier  than  he  had  dared  to  hope. 
Fearing,  however,  that  Rabbi  Meyer  might 
be  more  difficult  to  manage  than  his  gay 
daughter,  he  felt  desirous  of  ascertaining 
what  he  had  to  expect  from  her,  if  her  father 
was  averse  from  his  proposal.  He  therefore 
endeavoured  to  obtain  her  promise  to  allow 
of  a  private  marriage,  should  that  be  the 
case ;  and  explained  to  her  that  this  method, 
so  very  easy  of  accomplishment,  in  the  event 
of  opposition,  among  the  Jews,  is  as  strictly 
legal,  though  not  so  honourable,  as  a  mar- 
riage beneath  the  nuptial  canopy,  which, 
after  all,  was  not  the  original  mode  of  mar- 
riage in  ancient  times  ''^, 


*  M.ARRIAGES. 

"  Before  the  givin^^  of  the  law,  if  a  man  met  a  woman  in 
the  street,  if  he  would  be  might  take  her  and  bring  her  into  his 
liou«e,  and  marry  her  between  him  and  herself,  and  she  became 
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In  this  part  of  his  suit,  however,  Wolfe  did 
not  succeed.  Rosetta  loved  her  father,  and 
would  not  promise  to  disobey  him ;  besides 
which,  she  added,  that  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  consider  what  they  would  do  when 
her  father  had  given  his  answer ;  and  this 
was  all  the  reply  Wolfe  could  obtain. 

The  parcel  that  Wolfe  now  proceeded  to 
deliver  to  Rabbi  Meyer  was  even  more  va- 
luable than  that  presented  to  his  beautiful 
daughter.  It  consisted  of  a  curious  Kamia, 
or  Talisman,  written  by  that  celebrated  ca- 
balist,  Rabbi  Jonathan  of  Prague.  This 
unique  piece  was  undoubtedly  genuine,  and 
possessed  the  power  of  preserving  its  wearer 
from  all  perils  by  sea  and  land,  when  jour- 
neying. The  autograph  of  the  Rabbi  was 
annexed  to  it.     Nor  was  this  precious  relic 


Lis  wife.  But,  when  the  law  was  given,  the  Israelites  were 
comnfianded,  that  if  a  man  would  take  a  wife,  he  should  ob- 
tain her  before  witnesses,  and  after  that  she  should  be  his 
wife,  according  to  Deut.  xxii,  13.  And  these  takings  are  afi 
affirmative  command  of  the  law,  and  are  called  espousals  01^. 
betrothings,  in  every  place.  And  a  woman  obtained  in  sucfi 
away  is  called  espoused  or  betrothed  ;  and  ^|^en  a  woman  is 
obtained,  or  espoused,  although  she  is  not  yet  married,  nor  has 
entered  into  her  husband's  house,  yet  she  is  a  man's  wife.'* 

Hilchot  Johat.  cap.  i.sect.  1, — 3. 
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the  whole  of  Wolfe's  gift.  There  was  also  a 
curious  MS.  of  Jewish  judicial  astrology, 
containing  every  question  necessary  for  all 
the  common  transactions  of  life,  and  their 
answers.  To  obtain  the  latter,  mathematical 
knowledge  was  required,  for  they  were  de- 
monstrated in  the  manner  of  Euclid's  prob- 
lems, and  the  replies  were  sure  to  be  correct, 
if  the  problems  were  worked  aright.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  MSS.  was  a  chalaf,  such  as 
no  Jewish  Schochet  had  ever  yet  possessed. 
Its  exquisite  temper,  indeed,  was  not  more 
than  they,  of  necessity,  possessed  in  com- 
mon, but  the  handle  was  of  gold,  most  su- 
perbly chased,  and  inlaid  with  pearls,  eme- 
ralds, and  garnets,  to  form  the  crest  and 
cypher  of  Rabbi  Solomon  Meyer. 

The  crafty  Wolfe  had  expended  a  sum  he 
had  received  from  a  secret  quarter,  for  a  very 
difierent  purpose,  in  procuring  these  rarities ; 
and  he  had  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on 
the  success  of  his  subtle  speculations.  The 
Rabbi,  enchanted  by  the  specious  conduct  of 
Wolfe,  and  having  a  high  opinion  of  his  re- 
ligious principles,  suffered  Rosetta  to  be  for- 
mally contracted  to  him,  in  the  customary 
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manner,  after  writing  to  Iscah  for  her  ap- 
proval, which  was  expressed  in  the  most  flat- 
tering terms,  in  a  letter  written  by  Jemima, 
in  her  amit's  name. 

The  contract,  signed  by  Wolfe  and  Roset- 
ta,  bound  the  young  couple,  under  a  penalty 
specified,  to  complete  the  marriage  in  six 
months  from  its  date  ,•  only  stipulating  that 
Wolfe  should  commence  business  in  the  way 
he  had  proposed,  before  he  claimed  his  bride, 
or  her  portion.  The  place  of  residence  was 
left  entirely  to  his  choice,  as  most  competent 
to  judge  where  he  was  likely  to  succeed. 

Thus  far  successful,  Wolfe  continued  his 
journey,  though  still  making  Canterbury  his 
head  quarters.  Reuben  had  been  most  kindly 
received  by  Rabbi  Meyer  and  Rosetta,  and 
soon  became  a  great  favourite  with  each  of 
them.  They  admired  the  artless  simplicity 
of  his  character,  and  the  deep  filial  aflfection, 
mingled  with  reverence,  he  expressed  for  his 
mother.  Besides  which,  he  had  a  peculiar 
claim  on  the  Rabbi's  notice,  because  he  was 
the  son  of  a  Polish  Jew, — a  great  recommen- 
dation to  his  notice.  Indeed,  his  chief  regret 
respecting  Wolfe  was,  not  that  he  was  not 
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of  an  eminent  family,  or  opulent,  but  that  he 
was  an  English  Jew,  both  by  birth  and  de- 
scent. 

*'  He  cannot  help  it,"  the  Rabbi  would 
sometimes  observe  to  Rosetta,  "  and  I  be- 
lieve he  is  one  of  the  worthiest  fellows  among 
them  ;  but  if  you  want  a  true  Israelite,  faith- 
ful to  his  creed,  you  must  seek  him  in  Po- 
land. I  wish,  at  any  rate,  Wolfe  had  Polish 
blood  in  his  veins." 

"  But,  dear  father,"  replied  Rosetta,  who 
had  none  of  the  Rabbi's  bigotry,  "  Wolfe  is 
uncommonly  strict  in  every  thing  that  be- 
longs to  religion." 

"  True  !"  answered  Rabbi  Meyer.  «  He 
is  a  good  Jew,  I  believe,  but  I  wish  he  was 
also  a  Pole. 

This  wish,  not  at  all  flattering  to  Wolfe's 
personal  vanity,  nor  in  accordance  with  his 
real  sentiments,  for  he  was  proud  of  being  an 
Englishman,  was  sometimes  expressed  in 
his  presence ;  but  he  was  such  an  adept  in 
the  art  of  dissembling  his  feelings,  that  he 
merely  smiled  at  such  times,  or  affected  to 
join    in    the    narrow-minded    wish,    which 
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placed  religion  and  virtue  rather  in  the  cli- 
mate than  m  the  heart. 

Reuben  was  more  than  ever  at  a  loss  to 
understand  Wolfe,  while  they  were  at  Can- 
terbury. He  noticed,  however,  his  hypocri- 
tical conduct,  in  respect  to  religion,  with  a 
feeling  of  contempt;  and,  when  he  heard 
him  converse  with  Rabbi  Meyer  respecting 
his  journies,  and  the  deprivation  he  suffered 
on  account  of  his  religion  in  some  places,  he 
could  hardly  suppress  his  indignation,  or 
forbear  contradicting  him ;  and  it  needed  all 
his  prudence,  at  such  times,  to  listen  in  si- 
lence. Nevertheless,  the  deceptive  conduct 
of  Wolfe  was  not  without  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  mind  of  his  young  cousin ;  for  so 
odious  did  Reuben  consider  it,  that  he  more 
than  ever  resolved  to  act  honestly,  and  with 
singleness  of  heart,  in  all  his  dealings,  not 
only  for  his  mother's  sake,  and  in  honour  of 
his  father's  memory,  but  because  moral  in- 
teo'rity  seemed  to  acquire  a  beauty  far  more 
transcendant,  when  viewed  in  contrast  with 
Wolfe's  degrading  falsehoods. 

Such  were  Reuben's  sentiments  and  re- 
solutions,  as,   accompanied   by   his  cousin, 
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they  took  the  nearest  road  to  Margate,  to 
which  place  they  carried  recommendatory 
letters  from  Rabbi  Meyer,  to  the  few  Jewish 
families  residing  there. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


''  Behold,  their  ear  is  uncircumcised,  and  they  cannot 
hearken." 

"  Behold,  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  unto  them  a  reproach, 
they  have  no  delight  in  it  '' 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  stand  ye  in  the  ways,  and  see  and 
ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk 
therein,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls.  But  they 
said,  we  will  not  walk  therein."  Jerem.vi,  10, — 16. 


The  travellers  were  more  than  usually  suc- 
cessful in  the  sale  of  their  goods  at  Margate, 
and  Ramsgate  ;  so  that  Reuben  felt  as  happy 
as  he  could  do,  separate  from  his  mother. 
Wolfe  also  gratified  him  much  by  the  fair- 
ness  of  his  dealings.     The   private   valise, 
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filled  with  glittering  trash,  though  it  retained 
its  place  among  their  luggage,  was  never 
opened  during  their  stay ;  and  Reuben  be- 
gan to  hope  that  Wolfe,  now  he  was  an  en- 
gaged man,  would  become  an  honest  one,  for 
the  sake  of  Rosetta.  He  ventured  to  hint 
this  to  his  cousin,  when  he  was  particularly 
elevated  by  the  encouragement  they  met 
with,  but  Wolfe  replied  only  by  a  derisive 
smile. 

To  the  Jews  at  both  Margate  and  Rams- 
gate,  who,  at  that  time,  had  to  send  to  Can- 
terbury for  their  meat,  Wolfe  was  a  most 
welcome  guest.  The  letters  of  Rabbi  Meyer 
certified  his  intended  son-in-law  to  be  duly 
qualified  as  a  Schoehet,  and  his  chalaf  was 
in  constant  requisition  during  his  stay.  For 
this  essential  service  he  would  not  accept  of 
pecuniary  remuneration ;  his  brethren,  there- 
fore, insisted  on  receiving  him  and  Reuben 
as  guests,  during  their  stay,  and  treated  them 
with  all  the  warmth  of  genuine  Jewish  hos- 
pitality. 

W^olfe  had  occasion  to  make  an  excursion 
to  Dover,  havino;  some  customers  in  and  near 
it.      He   purposed   staying  there   nearly   a 
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week ;  but,  having  only  one  light  valise  to 
carry,  he  left  Reuben  with  these  kind  friends 
until  his  return,  thinking  it  unnecessary  to 
fatigue  him,  where  no  profit  awaited  his  ex- 
ertions ;  for  Reuben  had  few  goods  left,  and 
those  not  adapted  to  that  market. 

Reuben,  who  had  never  before  been  so 
near  the  full  sea,  spent  the  chief  part  of  his 
time  in  ramblino;  on  the  cliffs  at  Maro-ate, 
whence  he  could  best  discern  that  majestic 
element.  Sometimes,  when  the  tide  was  out, 
he  wandered  on  the  sands,  and  round  tlie 
rocks,  even  to  Ramsgate,  collecting  pebbles 
and  shells  to  ornament  his  mother's  mantle- 
piece.  One  day,  while  thus  employed  in 
tilling  a  little  straw  basket,  intended  as  a 
present  to  her  by  Wolfe,  who  had  purchased 
it  for  that  purpose,  two  ladies  advanced  to- 
wards him.  The  path  round  the  rocks  was 
narrow  at  that  spot,  and  Reuben,  hastening 
to  remove  his  basket,  respectfully  touched 
his  hat,  and  stood  up  close,  to  allow  of  their 
passing. 

This  act  of  civility,  on  the  part  of  Reuben, 
appeared  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  elder 
lady,  on  whose  arm  her  young  companion, 
i2 
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evidently  an  invalid,  rested,  and  she  turned 
her  head,  as  she  passed,  to  look  on  him.  A 
single  glance  was  sufficient  to  enable  her  to 
recognise  ihe  Jewish  boy.  She  hastily  whis- 
pered something  to  her  companion,  and  then 
said,  in  a  tone  indicative  of  surprise, 

"  Surely  your  name  is  Reuben  Hart. 
What  are  you  doing  here,  and  where  is  your 
cousin  Wolfe  Levy  ?" 

Reuben  was  both  vexed  and  surprised, 
when  he,  in  his  turn,  surveyed  the  elder  lady 
attentively.  It  was  Mrs.  Beaconsfield  who 
thus  accosted  him ; — he  recollected  what  his 
mother  had  said  respecting  her,  and  the  use 
they  had  made  of  her  present,  and  earnestly 
wished  her  far  away. 

Mrs.  Beaconsfield,  who  had  kindly  under- 
taken to  accompany  her  invalid  friend  to 
Margate,  for  the  benefit  of  warm  sea  bathing, 
was  ever  on  the  alert  to  be  useful  to  the  spi- 
ritual interests  of  all  who  came  in  her  way ; 
she  therefore  stopped  to  converse  with  this 
interesting  Jewish  boy,  and  invite  him  to  call 
on  her  in  Cecil  Square,  where  she  was  stay- 
ing. Reuben  answered,  as  briefly  as  he 
could  with  propriety,  her  inquiries  respecting 
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the  temporal  affairs  of  himself  and  Wolfe  ; 
and  she  then  asked  if  his  mother  had  given 
him  leave  to  read  the  Testament  annexed  to 
the  Bible  he  had  received  from  her. 

Reuben  colom-ed  deeply  at  this  question, 
though  he  had  anticipated  it,  from  the  mo- 
ment he  recognised  Mrs.  Beaconsfield,  but 
he  made  no  immediate  reply. 

The  evident  agitation,  and  raised  com- 
plexion of  Reuben,  on  so  simple  a  question, 
struck  Mrs.  Beaconsfield  as  something  very 
extraordinary,  and,  after  a  little  considera- 
tion, she  said  to  him,  kindly, 

"  I  am  afraid  your  mother,  or  perhaps 
your  Rabbi,  would  not  allow  you  to  read  it ; 
if  so,  be  not  afraid  to  acknowledge  it." 

"  I  did  not  shew  it  to  my  Rabbi,  Madam," 
replied  Reuben,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice  ;  "  it 
was  my  dear  mother  who  forbid  me." 

"  What  have  you  done  with  the  precious 
volume,  and  where  is  it  now  ?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Beaconsfield,  fixing  on  him  a  penetrating- 
look,  as  his  crimson  features  seemed  to  as- 
sume a  still  deeper  dye. 

There  was  no  evading  a  demand  so  direct. 
Wolfe,  indeed,  would  easily  have  answered 
i3 
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with  more  regard  to  Mrs.  Beaconsfield's 
wishes  than  the  truth,  but  Reuben  could  not 
do  this.  He  therefore,  though  with  a  down- 
cast eye  and  faltering  voice,  at  once  acknow- 
ledged that  they  had  burned  that  part  con- 
taining the  New  Testament. 

The  excellent  Christian  was  much  shocked 
at  this  avowal  of  bigotry  so  deep  seated,  yet 
could  not  help  being  affected  by  the  ingenu- 
ousness of  the  Jewish  boy,  and  his  evident 
love  of  truth,  which  obliged  him,  at  the  risk 
of  offending  a  valuable  customer,  to  declare, 
at  once,  a  fact  it  was  so  much  his  interest  to 
conceal. 

"  What  a  beautiful  instance  of  genuine 
integrity !"  said  she,  apart  to  her  young 
friend  -,  "  yet  the  highest  moral  virtue,  held 
separate  from  Jesus,  is  but  a  ghttering  sin. 
Nevertheless,  some  Christians  might  receive 
a  profitable  lesson  from  the  straight-forward 
conduct  of  this  poor  Jew.  I  really  feel 
greatly  interested  for  him." 

This  faithful  friend  of  benighted  Israel 
then  addressed  Reuben,  gravely,  but  with 
tenderness;  and  represented  to  him  the  enor- 
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mity  of  the  ofTence  he  had  been  guilty  of, 
though  he  discerned  it  not. 

"  Alas  I"  continued  she,  much  affected, 
'^  the  same  awful  spirit  of  impiety  that  flamed 
in  the  bosoms  of  your  deluded  ancestors, 
when  they  rejected  the  Lord  of  life  and 
glory,  prompted  you  to  destroy  the  holy  re- 
cord of  redeeming  love.  And  you,  like  them, 
think  it  a  meritorious  act.  May  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel  have  compassion  on  you,  open 
your  eyes,  and  change  your  heart !" 

Notwithstanding  the  prejudices  of  Reuben 
against  Mrs.  Beaconsfield,  he  was  greatly 
moved  by  the  manner  of  her  address,  and  his 
feelings  convinced  him  how  rightly  his  mo- 
ther had  estimated  the  dangerous  influence 
such  Goyim  possessed,  over  those  who  lis- 
tened to  them.  This  conviction,  added  to 
his  reverence  for  Jemima's  injunction,  deter- 
mined him  to  avoid  all  intercourse  with  her 
in  future. 

Mrs.  Beaconsfield  saw,  in  the  varying  ex- 
pression of  Reuben's  countenance,  that  he 
possessed  sensibility,  and  that  he  was  touch- 
ed by  what  she  had  said.  She  had  no  idea 
of  the  inward  workings  of  his  heart,  and  the 
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more  than  Egyptian  darkness,  national  anti- 
pathy, and  maternal  influence,  had  cast  over 
it.  She  therefore  kindly  requested  him 
to  call  on  her  in  Cecil  Square  as  soon  as  he 
could,  with  his  trinket  case,  that  she  might 
make  some  purchases. 

Now  that  Reuben  had  avowed,  ingenu- 
ously, the  manner  in  which  the  Testament 
had  been  disposed  of,  he  felt  little  farther 
embarassment,  and  therefore,  at  once,  and 
with  great  plainness,  though  with  the  utmost 
respect,  made  known  to  Mrs.  Beaconsfield 
all  his  mother  had  said  respecting  her,  and 
the  charge  she  had  given  him.  Then,  with- 
out awaiting  her  reply,  he  bowed  very  low  to 
both  ladies,  and,  hastening  round  the  rocks 
in  a  contrary  direction,  was  soon  out  of  view. 

From  this  time,  until  the  return  of  Wolfe, 
Reuben  never  ventured  from  the  house,  lest 
he  should  again  encounter  Mrs.  Beaconsfield, 
so  that  his  time  passed  heavily,  and  the  re- 
straint he  endured  added  to  his  previous  dis- 
like to  the  Goyim. 

When  Wolfe  made  his  appearance,  and 
became  acquainted  with  what  had  taken 
place  during  his  absence,  he  was  enraged  at 
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conduct  he  termed  folly  and  obstinacy,  and 
which  might  forfeit  the  future  favours  of  so 
valuable  a  customer.  He  was  aware,  how- 
ever, of  the  inutility  of  reasoning  with  Reu- 
ben on  any  point  Jemima  had  enforced,  he 
therefore  made  little  comment  on  what  had 
passed,  and  hastened  to  Cecil  Square,  to 
see,  and,  if  possible,  appease  the  displeasure 
he  made  no  doubt  Mrs.  Beaconsfield  cer- 
tainly felt  on  the  occasion. 

Mrs.  Beaconsfield  was  at  home  when 
AVolfe  reached  her  house,  and  readily  ad- 
mitted him.  She  behaved  in  her  usual  be- 
nign manner,  and  assured  him,  on  his  com- 
mencing an  elaborate  apology,  that  it  was 
quite  unnecessary.  Compassion  was  the 
only  sentiment  a  Christian  could  feel  in  this 
case,  and  she  thought  Reuben  one  of  the 
most  interesting  Jewish  youths  she  had  ever 
met  with.  She  concluded  by  desiring  Wolfe 
to  consider  himself  on  the  same  footing  with 
her  as  he  had  hitherto  been,  and  actually 
made  some  liberal  purchases  of  him  that 
very  morning. 

Conduct  such  as  this  affected   even  the 
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worldly  minded  and  mercenary  Wolfe,  and 
extorted  his  involuntary  admiration. 

"If  all  Goyim  were  like  her/'  said  he  to 
himself,  as  he  returned  home,  "  it  would  be 
an  honour  to  belong  to  them  !" 

Nor  did  the  truly  Christian  love,  sympa- 
thy, and  forbearance  of  Mrs.  Beaconsfield, 
end  in  the  mere  production  of  a  temporary 
admiration.  It  was  ordained,  in  the  wisdom 
of  providence,  at  no  very  distant  period,  to 
have  a  beneficial  and  momentous  influence 
on  a  member  of  the  very  family  for  whom 
she  evinced  so  much  kindness. 

A  few  days  previous  to  the  ninth  day  of 
Auv,  when  the  Jews  observe  what  they  term 
the  black  fast,  and  which  is  commemorative 
of  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans  under  Titus,  Wolfe  returned,  with 
his  cousin,  to  Rabbi  Meyer's  house  at  Can- 
terbury, where  he  intended  making  a  short 
stay  with  his  affianced  bride,  before  he  jour- 
neyed homewards. 

The  next  day  after  this  rigorous  fast 
brought  a  country  letter  to  Wolfe.  It  seemed 
from  the  various  post  marks  on  it,  to  have 
come  a  long  and  circuitous  route,  and  he  re- 
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tired  to  his  chamber  to  read  it.  Reuben  was 
there  at  the  time,  and  could  not  but  observe 
that  the  letter  appeared  to  contain  intelli- 
gence of  an  unexpected  and  painful  nature, 
which  greatly  agitated  his  cousin.  At  length 
he  ventured,  timidly,  to  express  a  hope  that 
nothing  very  bad  had  happened  among  their 
friends. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  extraordinary 
emotion  of  Wolfe  had  so  far  subsided  as  to 
allow  of  his  replying  to  Reuben,  with  any 
thing  like  composure.  At  last,  in  a  manner 
much  more  affectionate  than  he  had  displayed 
towards  him  for  some  time,  he  said, 

"  My  dear  Reuben,  this  letter  contains  in- 
telligence that  annoys  me  very  much.  You 
shall  see  it,  but  not  until  we  leave  here.  I 
wish  its  contents,  at  present,  to  be  a  profound 
secret.  I  have,  indeed,  no  doubt  of  your  fi- 
delity to  me,  but  you  are  so  naturally  frank, 
that  I  should  be  in  danger  from  your  man- 
ner, though  not  from  your  words,  and  Rabbi 
Meyer  and  Rosetta  must  not  know  the  af- 
fair at  present." 

"  Tell  me  only  that  my  mother  is  well," 
said  Reuben,  anxiously. 
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"  I  hope  and  believe  she  is,"  repUed  Wolfe, 
"  but  this  letter  is  not  either  from  or  respec- 
ting her,  I  assure  you." 

This  assurance  satisfied  Reuben,  and 
Wolfe  made  no  farther  allusion  to  the  sub- 
ject while  they  remained  at  Canterbury. 

After  a  fortnight's  stay,  during  which  the 
cousins  were  'allowed  to  escort  Rosetta  on 
several  pleasant  excursions,  which  Reuben 
greatly  enjoyed,  though  Wolfe  frequently, 
when  unobserved  by  Rosetta  or  her  father, 
seemed  melancholy  and  abstracted,  they 
took  leave,  intending  to  proceed  to  town.  It 
had  been  previously  decided  that  Wolfe 
should  return,  to  spend  the  approaching 
holidays  with  Rabbi  Meyer,  and  that  his 
marriage  should  be  celebrated  at  their  close. 

Both  Rosetta  and  her  father  were  desirous 
of  Iscah's  presence  on  the  occasion ;  and 
Rabbi  Meyer  added  his  wish  that  she  would 
consent  to  reside  with  her  son,  as  he  consid- 
ered Rosetta  too  inexperienced  to  manage 
her  husband's  household  advantageously. 
Wolfe  had  never  ventured  to  propose  this 
matter,  but  he  was  delighted  by  a  request  so 
considerate,  and,  after  expressing  his  sense 
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of  it  in  very  grateful  terms,  assured  Rabbi 
Meyer  of  his  dear  mother's  joyful  acquies- 
cence. 

Reuben  was  also  included  in  the  nuptial 
invitation,  but  referred  his  compliance  wholly 
to  Jemima's  decision,  and  all  parties  separa- 
ted on  terms  of  cordial  affection,  heightened 
by  the  pleasing  anticipation  of  future  hap- 
piness. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


"  If  thou  seest  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  violent 
perverting  of  judgment  and  justice  in  a  province,  marvel 
not  at  the  matter,  for  he  that  is  higher  than  the  highest 
regardeth,  and  there  be  higher  than  they." 

Ecclesiasies  iii,  8. 

'^'  Say  not  thou,  I  will  recompense  evil^  but  wait  on  the 
Lord,  and  he  shall  save  thee."  Prov.  xx,  ^2. 

"  A  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear.**  Prov.  xviii,  14. 


Rochester  was  the  first  town  at  which 
Wolfe,  on  his  way  homeward,  had  any  orders 
to  deliver.  There  he  intended  stopping  at 
least  two  days.  His  cheap  goods,  suitable 
either  to  casual  or  village  customers,  had 
been  previously  disposed  of  in  the  environs 
of  Margate,  he  therefore  proceeded  at  once 
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to  Rochester  by  the  stage,  and  Rosetta  in- 
sisted on  paying  Reuben's  share  of  the  ex- 
pense, that  he  might  not  diminish  his  little 
store. 

The  journey,  though  short,  was  a  very  dis- 
agreeable one.     Some  of  the  outside  passen- 
gers were  low,  ignorant  persons,  who  proved 
their  deficiency  in  religious  knowledge,  by 
grossly  insulting  their  Jewish  fellow  travel- 
lers.    Reuben  bore  their  low  taunts  with  im- 
perturbable patience,  and    they   were    soon 
wearied  of  hunting   one   from   v^hom  tliey 
could  not,  by  any  endeavour,  elicit  a  single 
reply.     Not  so,  however,  V/olfe  ;  he  returned 
insult  by  abuse,  and  could  hardly  be  restrain- 
ed from  assaulting  his  brutal  assailants.     The 
interference  of  a  gentleman  in  the  coach  alone 
prevented  the  disgraceful  contest,  for   both 
parties  had   alighted,   during   a   change  of 
horses,   with   the   avowed  determination   to 
decide  their  quarrel  in  a  manual  encounter. 
Nevertheless,  prudence  got  the  better  of  pas- 
sion, as  soon  as  Wolfe  understood,  from  the 
coachman,  that  the  gentleman  who  had  de- 
sired all  parties  to  desist,  and  keep  the  peace, 
was  a  Kentish  magistrate.     He  immediately 
K  2 
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resumed  his  seat  on  the  roof,  and  took  no 
further  notice  of  his  persecutors,  except  by- 
muttering  half  audible  execrations  against 
the  whole  Gentile  race. 

Reuben  rejoiced  when  the  coach  set  down 
Wolfe  and  himself  at  Rochester.  He  had, 
very  frequently,  in  former  times,  been  insul- 
ted by  Goyim,  and,  from  habit,  generally  ex- 
pected it ;  but  abuse  so  unprovoked  and  vio- 
lent he  had  never  before  been  subjected  to, 
and  the  bitter  prejudice  he  already  enter- 
tained towards  Christians  was  greatly  deep- 
ened on  this  occasion,  and  indelibly  impres- 
sed on  his  heart  soon  after,  by  the  commu- 
nications and  comments  of  Wolfe  Levy. 

The  business  that  brought  the  cousins  to  Ro- 
chester occupied  them  fully  until  the  next  day. 
On  the  evening  of  it,  Wolfe  retired  with 
Reuben  early  to  his  room,  in  the  small  ale- 
house they  put  up  at,  wishing,  as  he  said,  to 
liave  some  private  conversation  with  his  cou- 
sin. He  commenced  what  he  had  to  say  by 
uttering  fearful  imprecations  against  Chris- 
tians in  general ;  and  Reuben,  though  shar- 
ing his  hatred  of  them  to  its  fullest  extent, 
was  shocked  to  hear  the  expressions  he  used. 
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After  a  time,  however,  having  vented  his  pas- 
sion, he  grew  cahner,  and,  taking  the  letter 
he  had  received  at  Canterbury  from  its  case, 
placed  it  in  Reuben's  hands. 

'^  Read  it,  cousin  Reuben,"  said  he,  in  a 
melancholy  tone.  "It  is  from  my  sister 
Matilda.  I  shall  shew  it  to  your  mother 
when  we  return  home,  but  at  present  vnine 
must  not  know  its  contents.  Remember, 
therefore,  that  I  am  confiding  in  you,  and  be 
faithful  to  your  trust." 

"  Rely  upon  me,  dear  Wolfe,"  replied 
Reuben,  touched  by  the  sadness  that  now 
stole  over  features  so  lately  glowing  with  the 
excitement  of  unhallowed  passions.  "  Any 
secret  shared  by  my  mother  is  safe  with  me." 

Wolfe  made  no  other  reply  than  by  mo- 
tioning to  him  to  read  the  letter,  and  he  im- 
mediately unfolded  it,  and  proceeded  to  com- 
ply with  his  cousin's  wish.  It  was  a  long 
epistle,  closely  written  on  all  sides,  and  in 
the  cover,  besides  being  crossed,  which  made 
it  very  difficult  to  decypher,  but  Reuben  at 
length  accomplished  it,  by  persevering  atten- 
tion ;  its  contents  were  as  follows : 
k3 
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"  Turret  Cottage,  Juhj  20th" 

"  My  dear  brother  Wolfe, 

"  You  are,  in  some  measure,  pre- 
pared for  the  contents  of  this  melancholy 
letter,  by  that  I  forwarded  to  you  last  week  ; 
besides  the  fears  I  expressed  to  you  when 
oar  honoured  mother  came  to  visit  me  in 
your  company.  Oh  Wolfe !  he  has  left  me, 
— we  are  separated  for  ever.  After  all  that 
has  passed,  could  you  have  believed  it  ? 
Fool  that  I  was,  to  put  any  confidence  in  the 
most  solemn  promises  of  a  Goy,  or  expect 
truth,  honour,  or  even  common  justice,  from 
a  Christian  !  My  head  is  distracted.  My 
heart  is  bewildered,  and  it  is  broken ! — 
yes,  Wolfe,  it  is  broken !  I  cannot  sur- 
vive long  the  disappointment  I  have  en- 
countered ;  but  oh !  keep  it  from  my  mo- 
ther. She,  beloved  creature,  has  shared  my 
hopes,  my  transient  prosperity,  but  I  conjure 
you,  Wolfe,  let  her  not  even  guess  at  their 
utter  extinction,  or  the  agony  my  heart  now 
writhes  under." 

"  But  what  means   these    exclamations  ?' 
You  will  say,  what  has  occured  to  call  forth 
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expressions  so  vehement  ?  I  will  endeavour, 
if  possible,  to  state  particulars  with  minute- 
ness, if  I  can.  And  it  is  highly  necessary 
that  I  should,  for  I  want  your  advice  and 
assistance.  But  oh,  Wolfe,  Wolfe,  my  heart 
is  bursting !" 

"  I  7mist  come  to  particulars.  Let  me  re- 
fer to  old  times.  You  know,  Wolfe,  that 
though  I  loved  Captain  Allenby,  from  the 
time  he  paid  me  such  marked  attentions, 
when  I  was  employed  in  embroidering  his 
court  dress,  I  concealed  my  feelings  even 
from  my  mother,  and  let  them  prey  on  my 
heart.  I  had  then  no  hope  ;  I  was  a  despised 
Jewess.  I  could  not  expect  my  mother's  ap- 
proval, yet  resolved  to  take  no  step  that 
should  make  her  unhappy.  Besides  which, 
though  William  Allenby  talked  much  of  love 
he  mentioned  not  marriaoe." 

"  You  know  all  this  iioWj  dearest  Wolfe, 
though,  at  the  time,  you  suspected  it  not. 
You  are  now  also  aware  how  my  beloved  mo- 
ther won  my  full  confidence,  and  how  gene- 
rously she  acted, — so  generously,  as  no  other 
Jewish  parent  would  have  done.  And  oh ! 
Wolfe,  you  have  been  told  how  this  angel  of 
a  mother  acted  when  Captain  Allenby,  find- 
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ing  he  could  only  obtain  me  on  honourable 
terms,  proposed  a  private  marriage,  because 
of  his  guardian  and  his  proud  mother,  pro- 
mising to  acknowledge  me  publicly  when  of 
age.  All  this  our  angelic  mother  made 
known  to  you.  And  you  was  present  at  our 
marriage,  six  weeks  after  I  left  home  for 
Clara's  lodgings,  with  whom,  as  you  know, 
I  remained  until  I  became  a  wife.  I  must 
lay  down  my  pen, — my  brain  is  on  fire  !" 

"  You  will  think  me  mad  !  Alas  !  I  am  at 
times  nearly  so.  But  I  ivill  be  calm,  till  I 
have  told  you  all.  Be  still,  my  throbbing 
heart!" 

"  I  can  only  remind  you  how  happy  I  was 
when  you  came  to  me  here.  Nothing  could 
exceed  my  husband's  tenderness.  But  I 
must  not  dwell  on  these  recollections.  You 
know  the  interesting  event  that  brought  my 
dear  mother  to  me,  and  its  result.  But  you 
know  not,  nor  can  you  imagine,  Allenby's 
grief  and  disappointment  at  the  overthrow  of 
his  hopes.  Alas  !  had  my  precious  infant 
survived,  perhaps  I  had  not  now  been  a 
broken-hearted,  forsaken,  wretch.  Yet  I 
feared, — but  you  remember  my  words.     From 
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that  period,  Wolfe,  T  date  my  misery.  He 
continued,  indeed,  to  behave  as  usual,  but  he 
received  letters  that  appeared  to  agitate  him, 
though  he  would  not  disclose  their  contents 
to  me ;  and,  a  few  days  ago,  after  receiving  a 
very  long  one,  he  told  me  business  of  great 
moment  called  him  from  me,  and  would  detain 
him  some  time.  My  heart  sunk  within  me 
as  he  made  this  communication,  yet  whi/  I 
knew  not.  I  had  not  the  most  distant  sus- 
picion of  the  truth.  How  could  I  ?  Grief 
at  the  indefinite  time  of  my  separation  from 
a  husband  so  beloved  was  the  predominant 
feeling  of  my  heart.  He  appeared  to  share 
my  sorrow.  Oh,  the  treacherous  Goy  !  They 
dare  to  accuse  our  nation  of  guile,  but  where 
is  the  Jew  who  could  thus  basely  desert  his 
wife  ?  No,  such  deception  is  reserved  for 
Goyim; — but  I  wander  strangely." 

"  I  will  not  tell  you  how  the  false  one 
parted  with  me.  Oh  that  I  could  blot  hiruy 
and  all  that  concerns  him,  from  my  memory 
for  ever !  The  day  after  his  departure  I  was 
sitting  alone,  and  thinking  over  the  past  hap- 
piness I  had  enjoyed,  when  a  visiter  was  an- 
nounced.    This  was  an  event  so  unusual, 
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that  I  was  much  surprised  to  see  a  lady  fol- 
low my  servant,  so  closely,  as  to  preclude  any 
possibility  of  my  declining:;  to  receive  her." 

"  Oh  !  Wolfe,  I  had  intended  to  detail, 
minutely,  every  particular  of  this  terrible  in- 
terview, but  I  find  I  am  not  able.  My  heart 
bleeds  at  every  pore  as  I  think  of  it.  Let  me 
be  brief,  in  a  recital  that  wrings  every  nerve 
with  agony." 

"  Wolfe,  my  dear,  dear  brother,  my  visiter 
was  the  mother  of  Captain  Allenby  !  True  ! 
and  she  came  from  him, — yes,  Wolfe,  from 
hiniy — my  husband  !  Her  savage  errand,  to 
separate  us.  At  first,  I  resented  her  inter- 
ference, asserted  my  rights  as  his  lawful 
wife,  (for  so  I  then  thought  myself,  and  so  I 
still  am,  in  the  sight  of  God),  and  treated  her 
assertions  with  contempt.  She  heard  me 
calmly,  and  then,  with  an  air  of  dignity,  re- 
quested to  be  heard  in  her  turn.  I  know  not 
how  it  was,  Wolfe,  but  there  was  something 
in  the  manner  of  this  Goya  that  almost  awed 
me,  and,  though  with  a  throbbing  heart,  I 
sufi:ered  her  to  proceed  uninterruptedly,  as 
long  as  she  chose." 

"  I  cannot,  cannot  give  particulars.   I  must 
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reserve*  t'l;iem  till  I  see  you,  Wolfe.  Only 
thus  far, — our  marriage,  they  say,  is  not  a  le 
gal  one  !  I  &&  a  Jewess,' — at  least  have  not 
embraced  Christianity,  that  heart-hardening 
creed !  Allenby  is  a  minor, — already  his 
guardian  has  taken  steps  to  dissolve  our 
union, — and  oh,  Wolfe !  Allenby  consents 
freely  to  these  proceedings.  At  first  I 
thought  she  invented  this  assertion,  but  she 
gave  me  a  letter  from  him, — such  a  letter ! 
dated  too,  soon  after  he  left  me,  affecting  to 
feel  so  deeply  the  separation.  I  cannot  even 
touch  on  its  contents,  but  you  shall  see  this 
hated  proof  of  consummate  perfidy." 

^'  Hasten  to  me,  Wolfe,  as  soon  as  you  can^ 
without  alarming  our  beloved  mother.  The 
arrow  is  in  my  heart, — the  wound  is  incu- 
rable,— I  never  can  recover  it,  nor  do  I  wish. 
To  me  the  angel  of  death  will  be  a  welcome 
messenger." 

"  This  house  is  mine,  1  believe,  until  Oc- 
tober, but  I  long  to  quit  it.  Hasten,  then, 
my  brother ;  I  rely  on  your  kindness,  your 
friendship ;  you  will  not  forsake  me,  for  you 
are  not  a  Gentile  " 

"  They  think  I  ought  not  to  complain,  be- 
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cause  they  have  arranged  pecuniary  settle- 
ments. How  little  do  they  comprehend  the 
despised  Jewess,  when  they  think  to  make 
her  amends  with  money  !  His  love  was  the 
only  treasure  I  valued  ;  for  that  I  left  my 
home, — though  poor,  yet  happy  home !  For 
that  I  left  my  beloved  mother, — my  relatives, 
my  people,  —and  I  am  rewarded  as  all  may 
expect  to  be,  who  put  their  trust  in  Goyim !" 

"  I  can  write  no  more,  Wolfe.  Oh  hasten 
to  me,  while  yet  I  retain  the  powers  of  me- 
mory, for  there  are  times  when  my  brain 
maddens, — my  blood  fevers, — my  soul  is  in 
tumults, — and  I  am  tempted !" 

"  Oh  Wolfe!  come  to  your  wretched  sister, 
"  Matilda  Allenby." 

Reuben  did  not  complete  the  perusal  of 
this  letter,  wild  and  incoherent  as  it  was, 
without  many  interruptions,  from  the  tears 
his  cousin's  distress  extorted  from  him. 
When  he  had  read  it,  he  shared  Wolfe's 
feelings  of  indignation  at' the  cruelty  Ma- 
tilda had  experienced,  and  eagerly  asked 
how  he  meant  to  proceed. 

"  I  hardly  know,  at  present,"  repUed  Wolfe, 
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''  how  to  act.  1  must  go,  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  poor  Matilda,  and  I  have  written  to  that 
effect.  I  thought  at  first  to  consult  a  lawyer, 
but  I  am  fearful  it  will  be  of  little  avail. 
These  Goyim  no  doubt  know  that  they  have 
the  law  on  their  side." 

The  cousins  sat  up  long  past  midnight 
discussing  the  sad  event;  and  Wolfe  told 
Reuben  that  his  visit,  when  he  left  him  with 
Lydia,  was  to  his  sister,  who  felt  anxious  to 
see  Reuben  also,  but  Wolfe  could  not  oblige 
her,  because  his  cousin  could  not  be  induced 
to  keep  their  secret. 

"  But  she  did  see  you,  though  unseen  by 
you,  when  you  called  at  Turret  Cotta,ge," 
added  Wolfe,  "  and  she  would  have  given 
you  a  more  liberal  present,  only  she  feared 
to  excite  suspicion.  It  was  from  her  I 
brought  my  mother's  satin  dress,  that  was  so 
much  spoken  of  and  envied  ;  and  she  presen- 
ted the  pointer  to  the  synagogue,  through 
me,  meaning  it  as  an  offering  to  atone  for 
her  neglect  of  the  Sabbath,  and  eating  Gen- 
tile food.  But,  to  do  the  villainous  Goy  jus- 
tice, he  did  not  require  this  of  her,  only  she 
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was  fearful  of  offending  him  by  being  too 
strict. 

Reuben's  feelings  were  too  deeply  excited 
to  allow  of  sleep,  nor  was  Wolfe  more  com- 
posed ;  they  retired  to  bed,  however,  and  per- 
haps, on  no  occasion,  were  two  hearts  more 
enil)ittered  against  their  species,  than  were 
these  Jews  against  the  whole  Christian  com- 
munity. 


>€)-^®<: 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


"  Hear  the  word  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken  against  you, 
Ok  children  of  Israel,  against  the  whole  family  ivhich  I 
brought  upfront,  the  Land  cf  Egypt,  saying, 

»<  You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth. 
therefore  J  will  punish  you  for  all  your  iniquities.''' 

Amos  iif,  I,  'i. 

*'  Thui  saith  the  Lord,  unto  the  house  of  Israel,  Seek  ye 
me.  and  ye  shall  live.'* 

'*  Seek  the  Lord,  and  ye  shall  lice  "  Amos  v,  4, — 6. 


From  Rochester  the  cousins  proceeded  to 

Gravesend,  though  not  in  a  direct  weiy,  on 

account  of  the  various  calls  Wolfe  had  to 

make.     By  the  time  they  reached  that  spot, 
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the  few  articles  pertaining  to  Reuben  were 
completely  disposed  of,  to  his  great  joy,  and 
the  cousins  secured  their  places  in  the  Graves- 
end  packet,  as  Wolfe  was  now  anxious  to  get 
home,  and  a  conveyance  by  water  was  the 
cheapest  mode. 

As  soon  as  the  tide  permitted,  which  was 
not  till  the  evening,  Wolfe  and  Reuben  went 
on  board  the  packet,  and,  favoured  with  a 
fresh  wind,  v/ere  landed  at  the  tower  very 
early  in  the  morning.  As  it  was  too  soon  to 
think  of  disturbing  Iscah  and  Jemima,  Wolfe 
proposed  that  they  should  breakfast  at  a  house 
by  the  waterside,  which  was  open  at  that 
early  hour  to  accommodate  the  watermen. 
It  was  somewhat  after  six  when  the  cousins 
proceeded  homewards.  Wolfe  was  sad  at 
heart,  as  the  thought  of  Matilda,  and  the 
grief  in  store  for  his  mother,  powerfully  per- 
vaded his  mind  ;  but  Reuben,  though  he  felt 
for  his  cousin,  was  elated  by  the  joyful  anti- 
cipation of  seeing  his  mother,  and  presenting 
to  her  his  earnings. 

With  feelings  thus  contrasted,  the  cousins 
passed  along  the  Minories,  and  even  down 
part  of  Whitechapel,  without  meeting  any 
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person  they  knew.  At  last  they  reached  the 
entrance  of  the  lane,  endeared  to  them,  dirty 
and  miserable  as  it  was,  by  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  the  magic  word, — home! 

On  turning  down  the  lane,  the  cousins 
were  at  once  surprised  and  alarmed  at  the 
spectacle  that  presented  itself  to  their  view. 
Early  as  was  the  hour,  the  foot-path  was 
crowded,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  roadway 
several  fire-engines  were  ranged,  the  nearest 
of  which  continued  playing  on  the  still  smo- 
king ruins ! 

Wolfe  and  Reuben,  actuated  by  the  same 
impulse  towards  their  mothers,  and  terror- 
struck  at  the  idea  of  what  might  have  hap- 
pened to  these  beloved  relatives,  stopped  not 
to  make  inquiries,  but  rushed  through  the 
crowd  to  the  spot  to  which  the  engine  was 
now  directed.  The  devouring  element  had 
consumed  four  houses,  before  its  progress  was 
arrested.  Those  inhabited  by  Iscah  and  Je- 
mima were  among  the  number,  and  the  home 
so  fondly  anticipated  as  a  harbour  of  peace 
and  rest,  after  a  wearisome  journey,  existed 
no  longer. 

Wolfe  stood  a  moment,  contemplating  this 
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afflictive  scene,  when  his  eye  caught  the 
pitying  glance  of  Rabbi  Moses.  With  qui- 
vering lips,  a  cheek  blanched  with  terror, 
and  eyes  glaring  wildly,  he  exclaimed, 

"  My  mother !  oh  !  tell  me,  is  my  mother 
safe?" 

Reuben,  pale  as  death,  and  his  mouth 
parched  by  the  agony  of  his  feelings,  expres- 
sed, by  his  looks,  the  same  question,  but  was 
wholly  unable  to  articulate  it. 

The  compassionate  Rabbi  hastened  to  ad- 
minister comfort  to  their  agitated  hearts. 

"  I  scab  and  Jemima  are  safe,"  said  he, 
kindly ;  "  the  blessed  and  holy  One  has  seen 
fit  to  spare  my  house,  follow  me  to  it,  and 
you  shall  know  more." 

A  gush  of  tears  from  each,  at  these  good 
tidings,  relieved  the  powerfully  excited  feel- 
ings of  fihal  apprehension.  In  broken  ac- 
cents, the  cousins  breathed  their  grateful 
sense  of  the  Divine  goodness,  in  sparing  lives 
so  precious,  and  followed  the  hospitable 
Rabbi  to  his  dwelling. 

There  they  were  informed  that  the  fire 
broke  out  about  midnight,  amidst  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  crowded  houses,  there  being. 
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in  most  of  them,  a  separate  family  on  each 
floor,  who  were  roused  from  their  slumbers 
by  the  terrific  element,  and  had  only  just 
time  to  escape,  so  rapidly  did  the  flames 
spread.  The  quantity  of  oil  in  Iscah's  apart- 
ment heightened  the  fury  of  the  devastating 
element ;  and  that  so  few  houses  were  burnt, 
and  no  lives  lost,  greatly  alleviated  the  cala- 
mity, and  was  looked  on  as  almost  a  miracle. 

"  The  sufferers  were  distributed  among  us," 
continued  the  amiable  Rabbi.  "  I  went 
round  this  morning  to  ascertain  if  any  were 
missing.  Praised  be  the  God  of  Israel,  who 
neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps,  all  are  safe. 
Even  poor  Leah  Marks,  who  has  kept  her 
bed  for  the  last  three  weeks,  was  carried  out 
almost  unhurt." 

"  And  our  dear  mothers,  good  Rabbi,, 
where  shall  we  find  them  ?"  said  Wolfe,  anxi- 
ously. 

"  Under  this  roof,"  replied  the  Rabbi.  "  I 
hope  they  are  still  reposing,  after  a  calamity 
so  appalling.  At  breakfast,  you  shall  see 
them;  meanwhile,  recollect  it  is  more  than 
time  for  the  morning  prayer." 

Thus  admonished,  the  cousins  drew  forth 
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their  phylacteries,  and  soon  all  three  were 
engaged  in  their  devotions,  while  Livia,  the 
Rabbi's  wife,  went  to  prepare  the  minds  of 
Iscah  and  Jemima  to  meet  their  children. 

The  interview  was,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, an  affecting  one.  Iscah  wept  bit- 
terly, as  she  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
Wolfe,  whose  tender  soothings,  however, 
soon  dispelled  her  tears ;  and  Jemima  held 
her  darling  boy  long  and  close  in  her  em- 
brace, ere  composure  was  restored  among 
them. 

The  temporal  and  immediate  need  of  the 
houseless  sufferers  in  this  sad  calamity  met 
with  the  usual  prompt  and  practical  atten- 
tion of  Jewish  benevolence  and  active  sym- 
pathy, as  soon  as  it  became  known. 

The  wardens  of  the  different  synagogues, 
and  heads  of  wealthy  families,  or  persons  de- 
puted by  them,  were  in  the  lane  early  next 
morning ;  and,  by  the  close  of  evening,  all 
who  were  involved  in  this  sudden  and  affec- 
ting event  were  distributed  in  the  houses  of 
their  affluent  brethren,  until  means  could  be 
devised  to  assist  the  sufferers  more  effectually; 
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for   which    end,  an  immediate  subscription 
was  proposed  and  entered  on. 

Iscah  and  her  son  were,  for  the  present, 
received  beneath  the  princely  roof  of  the 
then  celebrated  Abraham  Goldsmid,  who 
possessed  not  only  a  munificent  spirit,  but 
also  an  heart  to  which  distress  never  ap- 
pealed in  vain.  He  has  passed  from  the 
land  of  the  living,  but  gratitude  has  erected 
a  noble  cenotaph  to  his  memory  in  many 
bosoms.  Christian  reader!  are  you  affluent? 
Copy  this  bright  example.  In  acts  of  bene- 
ficence it  is  your  privilege,  through  grace,  to 
excel.  This  Jewish  philanthropist  discerned 
not  the  true  fountain  of  all  acts  of  charity. 
But  you  are  favoured  to  know  that  the  name, 
person,  and  performance  of  Jesus  can  alone 
render  our  labours  of  love  acceptable,  and 
gain  them  acceptance  in  the  sight  of  Him 
we  worship  in  these  acts.  Therefore,  wli^en 
thus  engaged,  let  us  remember  to  do  all  in 
love,  simplicity,  and  with  single  hearts,  in 
the  all  prevailing  name  of  our  adorable  Re- 
deemer, thus  giving  glory  to  God.  Bene- 
volence among  the  Jews  is  considered  a  me- 
ritorious act,  and  in  its  best  form  must  there- 
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fore  be  selfish,  but  we  are  Christians, — our 
motive  is  the  glory  of  God.  Let  us  prove  it 
by  our  acts  of  benevolence  in  Christ's  name, 
and  for  His  sake. 

Jemima  and  Reuben  also  found  an  happy 
asylum  in  the  house  of  a  man  equally  cele- 
brated for  his  illustrious  descent,  and  the  ac- 
tive benevolence  of  his  character.  Solomon 
De  Lissau,  who  had  lately  buried  his  wife, 
received  the  sufterers  into  his  household ;  gave 
minute  attention  to  their  immediate  necessi- 
ties, and  desired  they  would  consider  them- 
selves completely  at  home,  as  long  as  their 
situation  required  it. 

Jemima  had  previously  known  De  Lissau's 
housekeeper,  with  whom,  at  her  own  desire, 
she  passed  the  chief  of  her  time,  which  was 
occupied  in  making  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
parel for  herself  and  Reuben,  from  materials 
provided  by  De  Lissau.  His  eldest  daughter 
now  at  the  head  of  his  family,  sometimes 
sent  for  the  widow  and  her  son  into  her 
own  apartments,  and  drew  from  Jemima  the 
particulars  of  her  past  life.  She  was  also 
very  courteous  to  Reuben,  and  encouraged 
him  to  detail  particulars  of  his  journies,  being 
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much  pleased  with  his  simplicity.  But, 
though  Emma  De  Lissau  used  every  endea- 
vour to  win  the  good  opinion  of  her  humble 
guests,  because  she  admired  the  probity, 
single-heartedness,  and  industry  that  distin- 
guished their  characters,  she  could  only  eli- 
cit from  them  a  formal  cold  respect,  and  even 
that,  it  was  clearly  evident,  was  yielded  ra- 
ther to  her  station  than  her  person.  Jewish 
bigotry  and  superstition  had  thus  closed  the 
otherwise  amiable  and  grateful  hearts  of  the 
widow  and  her  son. 

Jemima  and  Leah  Moss  sometimes  con- 
versed on  this  subject,  but  they  could  never 
agree  respecting  it ;  and  once,  on  Jemima's 
applying,  almost  inadvertently,  the  term 
"  apostate"  to  the  governess,  as  Emma  was 
styled  by  her  father's  household,  the  good 
housekeeper  was  much  offended,  and  more 
than  once  said,  she  thought  kindness  at  least 
merited  gratitude,  let  the  religious  opinions 
of  the  parties  differ  ever  so  widely. 

As  soon  as  Wolfe  saw  his  mother  quietly 
settled,  for  a  time,  in  the  household  of  Mr. 
Ooldsmid,  he  wrote  an  account  of  what  had 
h-appened  to  Rabbi  Meyer  and  Rosetta.     He 
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then  persuaded  Iscah  to  allow  of  his  pro- 
ceeding immediately  to  Matilda,  to  commu- 
nicate her  mother's  present  situation  to  her. 
This  proposal  appeared  to  Iscah  so  reason- 
able that  she  consented  joyfully,  and  Wolfe 
took  leave  of  her,  requesting  any  letters  from 
Canterbury  might  be  forwarded  to  him. 

Wolfe  then  proceeded  to  confide  in  his  cou- 
sin Jemima,  as  he  had  promised  Reuben. 
She  was  touched  by  the  details  of  Wolfe, 
and  wept  over  Matilda's  letter,  but  she  freely 
blamed  her  aunt's  conduct  in  the  affair,  and 
said,  with  a  degree  of  asperity  quite  unusual 
to  her,  that  they  ought  not  to  have  expected 
any  other  result  from  an  alliance  so  unholy, 
neither  did  they  deserve  that  it  should  pros- 
per. Nevertheless,  she  urged  Wolfe  to  has- 
ten to  his  sister,  and  promised  to  keep  the 
affair  a  profound  secret,  for  Iscah's  sake. 

Before  they  separated,  Wolfe  questioned 
Jemima  as  to  her  own  plans  for  the  future. 
She  informed  him  that  she  had  just  written 
to  Jonas  Abrahams  at  Bristol,  an  account  of 
the  late  calamity,  by  which  she  had  been 
nearly  deprived  of  her  little  all,  and  offered 
if  there   was   any   prospect   of  employ   for 
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herself  near  them,  to  accept  his  generous  offer 
for  Reuben. 

"  The  reply  to  my  letter,"  added  she,  "  will 
decide  my  future  plans.  Therij  I  may  be 
able  to  offer  my  services,  if  requisite,  to  Ma- 
tilda. I  cannot  dissemble  my  disapproba- 
tion of  the  past,  cousin  Wolfe,  but,  notwith- 
standing, you  may  rely  on  my  friendship  and 
aflection,  as  the  children  of  my  aunt." 

Wolfe  was  greatly  chagrined,  and  the  more 
as  he  had  no  doubt  the  sentiments  she  ex- 
pressed so  freely  would  be  those  of  the  Jews 
in  general,  should  the  affair  be  known.  Had 
his  sister  been  brought  forward  as  the  ac- 
knowledged wife  of  Captain  Allenby,  Wolfe 
would  have  set  at  nought  their  opinions,  or 
sheltered  himself  under  the  respectability  of 
his  sister's  connexion  ;  but  now,  he  was 
greatly  perplexed  how  to  proceed,  and  what 
to  do  with  Matilda,  at  least  till  his  marriage 
had  taken  place ;  for  he  was  not  without  ap- 
prehension of  the  effect  a  knowledge  of  these 
circumstances  might  produce  on  the  bigoted 
mind  of  the  austere  Rabbi  Meyer. 

While  thus  painfully  exercised  in  his 
spirit,   the   often    experienced    kindness   of 
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Mrs.  Beaconsfield  suddenly  occurred  to 
Wolfe's  mind.  He  remembered  the  un- 
bounded generosity  of  her  character, — her 
love  to  his  nation, — and  the  genuine  sweet- 
ness and  affabihiy  of  her  disposition.  At  the 
recollection,  a  ray  of  hope  sprung  up  in  his 
heart.  Everton  Lodge  was  but  little  out  of 
his  direct  road  to  Turret  Cottage,  and  he  re- 
solved to  take  it  in  his  way,  and  inquire  if 
she  had  returned  from  Margate. 

"  Should  I  be  so  happy  as  to  meet  with 
lier,"  said  he,  "  and  she  gives  me  the  least 
encouragement,  I  will  open  my  heart  to  her, 
and  shew  her  poor  Matilda's  letter.  She  is 
a  noble  Goya, — a  wise  and  a  kind  one. 
Perhaps  she  would  allow  Matilda  to  come  to 
Everton  Lodge,  until  I  can  break  the  affair  to 
my  dear  mother,  or  even  till  I  have  married 
llosetta.  Yes !  I  will  consult  her,  and  ask 
her  to  assist  us  in  our  present  distress." 

Having  thus  decided  to  throw  himself  on 
the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Beaconsfield,  Wolfe 
proceeded  to  Everton  Lodge.  On  his  arrival 
he  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  she  had  returned 
from  Margate  some  days.  The  servants  in- 
formed him,  however,  that  she  did  not  in- 
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tend  making  any  stay  at  Everton  Lodge,  hav- 
ing merely  returned  to  make  preparations  for 
a  visit  to  a  friend  residing  at  Clifton  Hot 
Wells ;  nor  was  she  in  the  house  then,  but 
was  dining  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had 
ordered  her  carriage  at  eight  in  the  evening. 
On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Wolfe  re- 
quested permission  to  await  her  return,  al- 
leging particular  business.  The  servants, 
aware  that  Mrs.  Beaconsfield  always  wished 
Wolfe  to  be  made  welcome,  acceded,  at  once, 
to  his  request,  and,  with  an  heart  still 
anxious,  yet  not  without  hope,  Wolfe  awaited 
the  return  of  this  valuable  friend  of  himself 
and  his  nation. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


"  A  woman  thatfeareth  the  Lord,  slieshallbc  praisedJ* 

Proverbs  xxxi,  30. 

*'  Sheopeneth  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue 
in  the  law  of  kindness."  Prov.  xxxi,  26. 

"  Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  Preacher,  vanity  of  va- 
nities, all  is  vanity»''  Eccles.  i,  2. 


Although  Wolfe  Levy  was  utterly  in- 
capable of  appreciating  tlie  ruling  motive  of 
Mrs.  Beaconsfield's  actions,  he  had  not  mis- 
calculated in  the  reliance  he  placed  on  her 
generous  and  active  assistance.  His  visit  at 
such  a  period,  and  the  anxious  expression  of 
his  countenance,  convinced  her,  even  before 
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he  spoke,  that  some  extraordinary  misfortune 
had  befallen  him.  That  he  should  seek  her, 
in  such  circumstances,  was  truly  gratifying 
to  her  benevolent  heart,  and  she  hastened, 
in  the  most  encouraging  terms,  to  inquire, 
what  she  could  do  to  serve  him.  Conduct 
so  truly  Christian,  found  its  way,  at  once,  to 
the  heart  of  Wolfe ;  and,  overcome  by  it,  he 
actually  wept  bitterly,  before  he  could  ex- 
pressly state  the  object  of  his  visit. 

Mrs.  Beaconsfield  listened,  with  feelings  of 
deep  interest,  to  the  detail  Wolfe  entered  into 
respecting  Matilda,  and  was  sometimes  much 
affected,  as  she  perused  the  letter  he  had 
previously  delivered  to  her.  She  did  not, 
however,  attempt  to  enter  on  the  subject,  at 
any  length,  that  evening. 

"  I  must  devote  a  little  time  to  reflection 
on  this  interesting  case,  friend  Wolfe,"  said 
Mrs.  Beaconsfield,  "before  I  offer  either  opin- 
ion or  advice.  But  I  will  not  hold  you  long- 
in  suspence.  In  the  morning  you  shall  know 
my  mind.  Meantime,  rely  on  my  active 
friendship,  and  expect  from  it,  all  I  can  do 
to  assist  you  at  a  crisis  so  important  and  so 
urgent." 

M  3 
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Wolfe  made  suitable  acknowledgements 
for  an  assurance  so  benevolent,  and,  greatly 
comforted  by  promises  on  which  past  experi- 
ence assured  him  he  might  rely,  he  retired 
to  rest  with  an  heart  more  lightened,  than  it 
had  been  since  he  received  his  sister's  letter. 

The  critical  situation  of  Matilda,  occupied 
the  attention  of  Mrs.  Beaconsfield,  until  a 
very  late  hour.  As  a  Christian,  desirous  in 
all  she  undertook  to  keep  in  view  the  glory 
of  God,  she  sought,  in  the  first  place,  counsel 
from  Him  who  is  the  true  wisdom.  This 
done,  her  decision  was  soon  made,  and  she 
met  Wolfe,  next  morning,  with  a  serene  and 
benign  aspect,  at  the  breakfast  table.  Her 
looks  and  manner  cheered  him,  even  before 
she  gave  utterance  to  the  purposes  of  her 
noble  and  feeling  heart. 

'^  You  shall  leave  Everton  Lodge  immedi- 
ately after  breakfast,  Wolfe,"  said  this  ge- 
nerous woman.  "  Go  to  your  sister  with  all 
the  speed  you  can.  Her  letter  is  evidently 
the  production  of  a  raised  imagination,  ope- 
rathig  on  a  wounded  spirit.  You  must  re- 
move her  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  spot 
where  she  has  suffered  so  much,  and  where 
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all  around  her  tends  to  increase  her  sorrow. 
My  heart  and  my  house  are  open  to  receive 
her.  I  have  written  to  this  purpose,  and  you 
will  oblige  me  by  warmly  urging  Mrs.  Allen- 
by's  acceptance  of  my  proposal,  at  least  un- 
til she  is  better  able  to  decide  as  to  the 
future." 

Mrs.  Beaconsfield  then  delivered  to  Wolfe 
a  note  for  Matilda,  and  he  took  leave  of  her 
for  the  present,  with  an  heart  deeply  im- 
pressed with  her  seasonable  admonition  and 
kindness. 

The  shades  of  evening  closed  around  Tur- 
ret Cottage  ere  Wolfe  reached  it.  He  was 
a  most  welcome  visiter  to  his  expecting  sis- 
ter, and  their  first  meeting  was  a  very  affect- 
ing one.  Wolfe  had  anticipated  that  he 
should  find  Matilda  indisposed  in  body,  and 
wretched  in  her  mind,  but  for  the  striking 
alteration  he  now  witnessed  he  was  not  pre- 
pared, and  he  uttered  mingled  exclamations 
of  grief  for  his  sister,  and  passionate  execra- 
tions on  those  who  had  thus  injured  her. 
Matilda  was,  in  appearance,  calm,  collected, 
and  though  serious,  yet  apparently  tranquil. 
Her  anguish  was  not  discernible  in  the  quiet 
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expression  of  her  countenance.  It  was  too 
deep  for  a  common  observer.  In  the  inmost 
recesses  of  her  heart  it  preyed  michecked. 
That  heart  was  breaking,  while  her  exterior 
was  cahii  and  passionless.  In  person  how- 
ever, she  was  wonderfully  changed.  Sorrow 
had  made  a  vast  havoc  in  so  short  a  period. 
Her  form,  once  so  majestic,  had  wasted  to  a 
mere  shadow, — it  looked  almost  spectral ; — 
the  expression  of  her  features  was  still  noble, 
— but  the  finger  of  death  was  there, — the 
transparent  complexion, — the  hollow  cheek, 
— the  unnaturally  bright  yet  sunken  eye,— 
the  wan  lip, — the  incessant  cough, — the 
quick  short  breath, — all,  all  told  that  Ma- 
tilda suffered  much,  but  would  not  suffer 
long. 

Matilda  forgot  herself,  to  console  her  bro- 
ther, when  she  saw  how  heavily  he  took  her 
situation. 

"  Be  comforted  my  dear  brother,"  said  she 
in  accents  of  tenderness,  "  resume  your  cou- 
rao-e,  you  will  need  it  to  console  our  honored 
mother.  As  for  me,  the  bitterness  of  death 
is  passed.  I  am  no  longer  an  object  of  com- 
passion.    There  was  only  one  way,  to  which 
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I  could  look  forward  with  composure,  after 
what  has  happened.  My  wish  is  heard,  I 
shall  soon  be  at  rest.  Wolfe,  if  you  love  me 
cherish  our  mother,  and  supply  my  place  to 
her." 

When  Wolfe  had  given  vent  to  his  feel- 
ings, and  in  a  measure  recovered  himself,  he 
detailed  to  Matilda  the  late  events  ;  his  mo- 
ther's present  situation,  and  Mrs.  Beacons- 
field's  character  and  sympathetic  kindness. 
He  then  presented  her  note  to  Matilda,  and 
warmly  urged  her  immediate  acceptance  of 
the  offered  asylum,  at  least  until  after  his 
marriage.  He  should  then  be  able  to  receive 
her  in  his  own  house,  and  their  mother's 
feelings  would  be  spared  for  the  present. 

Matilda  smiled  mournfully  as  her  brother 
spoke  of  receiving  her  after  his  marriage, 
but  made  no  reply,  and  proceeded  to  read 
Mrs.  Beaconsfield's  note.  It  was  penned 
with  equal  delicacy  and  tenderness,  and 
urged,  in  the  most  feeling  terms,  her  accept- 
ance of  an  immediate  invitation  to  Everton 
Lodge,  which  the  writer  assured  her,  she 
should  consider  a  personal  favor,  and  the 
more  so,  the  earlier  it  was  conferred  on  her. 
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"Amiable  Goya!"  said  Matilda  as  she 
folded  up  the  note. 

And  but  little  more  persuasion  from  Wolfe 
was  necessary  to  induce  her  acceptance  of 
Mrs.  Beaconsfield's  protection. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Matilda,  of 
her  own  accord,  acquainted  Wolfe  with  her 
present  situation.  Dreading  to  agitate  her, 
he  would  have  waved  the  discussion,  at  least 
for  that  evening,  though  of  course,  anxious 
for  his  sister, — but  Matilda  would  not  hear 
of  it. 

"  Time  is  precious,  Wolfe,"  said  she,  calm- 
ly, "  /  have  none  to  waste.  Fear  not  that 
these  details  will  affect  me.  All  that  is  over 
now." 

She  then  informed  Wolfe,  that  the  mother 
of  her  husband,  (for  so,  said  she,  I  shall  ever 
consider  him,)  had  settled  on  her  an  annuity 
of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  cottage 
was  let,  and  the  tenant  was  to  take  posses- 
sion at  Michaelmas  (it  was  now  August,)  but 
the  furniture,  plate,  china,  linen,  and  wine, 
was  at  Matilda's  absolute  disposal.  Nor 
had  she  rej  ected  the  arrangements  of  Mrs. 
Allenby, 
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"  I  am  her  son's  legal  wife,  notwithstand- 
ing their  evasive  pretensions/'  concluded  she, 
"  I  feel,  therefore,  no  scruple  in  making  use 
of  what  I  consider  my  undoubted  right. 
You  will,  therefore,  remove  these  things  how 
and  where  you  please,  my  dear  Wolfe,  while 
I  am  yet  in  existence,  but  first  conduct  me 
to  this  good  Mrs.  Beaconsfield." 

Wolfe  found  his  sister  somewhat  revived 
next  day,  and  at  her  own  request  conveyed 
her  in  a  chaise  to  Everton  Lodge.  She  bore 
the  journey  better  than  he  had  hoped,  and 
was  received  by  Mrs.  Beaconsfield  with  a 
tenderness  almost  maternal.  All  that  the 
most  affectionate  sympathy  could  devise  for 
the  comfort  of  the  interesting  invalid,  was 
arranged  in  her  commodious  apartment,  to 
which  she  was  welcomed  by  her  new  friend 
in  a  manner  the  most  cordial. 

When  Wolfe  was  alone  with  Mrs.  Bea- 
consfield, he  expressed  to  her  his  alarm  re- 
specting Matilda.  His  kind  friend,  though 
she  would  not  flatter  him,  yet  said  she 
thought  theie  was  hope,  from  the  youth  and 
previous  good  health  of  the  invalid.  She 
should  however  he  able  to  give  him  more 
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certain  information,  having  dispatched  a 
messenger  for  her  family  physician,  immedi- 
ately after  the  arrival  of  Matilda. 

Wolfe  expressed  his  gratitude  for  this  con- 
siderate attention,  and  acceded  to  Mrs.  Bea- 
consfi eld's  wish  of  remaining  at  Everton 
Lodge,  until  Dr.  Murray  had  paid  his  first 
visit.  He  was  then  to  return  to  Turret  Cot- 
tage, and  after  making  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  the  disposal  of  Matilda's  pro- 
perty there,  he  proposed  returning  to  London 
by  the  stage,  that  he  might  not  alarm  his 
mother  by  making  too  long  a  stay.  Besides 
which,  as  the  Jewish  hohdays  drew  near,  he 
had  much  business  in  hand  previous  to  his 
marriage,  which  was  to  take  place  at  their 
close. 

The  opinion  of  Dr.  Murray  was  decidedly 
unfavorable,  as  it  respected  any  hope  of  Ma- 
tilda's recovery.  He  pronounced  her  case  to 
be  one  of  rapid  consumption,  and  said  it  had 
proceeded  too  far,  to  admit  of  any,  but  alle- 
viating medicines.  He  did  not,  however, 
object  to  Mrs.  Beaconsfield's  proposal  of  re- 
moving her  to  the  Hot  well  at  Clifton,  and 
thought   she  could  bear   the  journey  if  re- 
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moved  by  easy  stages.  Matilda  herself 
seemed  rather  pleased  than  otherwise,  when 
the  plan  w^as  mentioned  to  her.  Every  hour 
seemed  to  increase  her  love  and  respect  to 
Mrs.  Beaconsfield,  and  when  Wolfe  with  a 
cheerful  look,  but  aching  heart,  took  leave 
of  his  sister,  she  thanked  him  very  warmly 
for  placing  her  in  such  amiable  hands. 

"  She  is  an  angel  of  a  woman,"  said  the 
enthusiastic  Matilda.  "  Could  I  have  ima- 
gined there  w^as  such  a  one  among  the  Gen- 
tiles ! — No  ! — You  may  go  in  peace  Wolfe, 
only  keep  my  mother's  mind  easy,  and  all 
will  be  well." 

When  Wolfe  returned  to  his  sister's  late 
habitation,  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  remove 
her  effects  from  Turret  Cottage,  but  was  a- 
greeably  relieved  by  an  offer  of  the  future 
tenant,  to  take  them  at  a  fair  valuation. 
Wolfe  had  not  appeared  among  his  brethren 
in  the  adjacent  town,  being  unwilling  to  ex- 
cite suspicion,  or  encounter  questions  he  was 
not  disposed  to  make  a  reply  to.  He  there- 
fore made  his  own  valuation  on  t-erms  so 
equitable,  that  they  were  at  once  complied 
with,  and  on  the  second  evening,  Wolfe  after 
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giving  up  the  keys  to  the  new  tenant,  as- 
cended the  roof  of  a  night  coach,  on  his  way 
to  town. 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  he  first  repaired 
to  his  mother.  He  found  her  well,  and  hap- 
py as  she  could  be,  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs.  The  inteUigence  he  brought  from 
Matilda  did  not  detract  from  it.  He  assured 
her  his  sister  was  well,  and  just  about  setting- 
off  on  an  excursion  for  some  months.  He 
also  delivered  to  her  a  trunk  of  wearing  ap- 
parel, and  other  articles,  from  Matilda,  with 
a  sum  of  money  for  present  use.  Iscah  was 
delighted  with  her  daughter's  presents  ,*  and, 
wdiile  Wolfe  was  yet  with  her,  a  letter  ar- 
rived from  Canterbury,  condoling  with  her 
on  her  late  misfortune,  and  warmly  inviting 
herself  and  son  to  pass  the  approaching  ho- 
lidays at  Rabbi  Meyer*s  house,  who  kindly 
added  his  wish  that  she  would  find  it  suffi- 
ciently agreeable,  to  induce  her  to  remain 
there  till  Wolfe  and  Rosetta  were  united. 

Unable,  under  his  present  feelings,  to  wit- 
ness the  extravagant  joy  of  Iscah,  on  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  added  to  his  feigned  ac- 
count of  Matilda,  Wolfe  hastened  to  quit  her, 
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ere  he  betrayed  himself.  His  next  visit  was 
to  the  house  of  Solomon  De  Lissau.  Jemi- 
ma heard  his  melancholy  tale  with  deep  in- 
terest, and  wept  as  he  described  the  hopeless 
state  of  Matilda.  That  he  should,  as  yet, 
conceal  it  from  her  aunt,  she  could  allow  for 
and  agree  to;  but  she  utterly  disapproved  his 
conduct  in  placing  Matilda  under  the  care 
of  Mrs.  Beaconsfield,  and  declared  her  firm 
belief  that  the  subtle  Goya  would  entirely 
alienate  her  from  the  Jewish  faith. 

"  The  conduct  which  appears  so  generous 
to  you,  cousin  Wolfe,"  added  Jemima,  with 
an  asperity  not  usual  to  her,  "  has  no  other 
end  in  vievv^.  If  your  sister  cannot  live,  at 
least,  though  she  has  thrown  herself  away  so 
long  among  Goyim,  you  should  have  endea- 
voured so  to  place  her,  that  she  might  have 
been  prepared  to  die  as  a  Jewess,  acknow- 
ledging the  unity  of  God." 

Wolfe,  much  offended  at  Jemima's  narrow 
bigotry,  and  almost  repenting  the  confidence 
he  had  reposed  in  her,  though  not  in  the 
least  afraid  of  her  violating  it,  hastily  replied, 

'^  If  Matilda  lives  till  autumn,  I  shall  be 
n2 
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able  to  receive  her  in  my  own  house;  till 
then,  I  can  make  no  alteration." 

Then,  to  change  the  subject,  he  enquired 
if  Jemima  had  received  any  reply  from  his 
friend  at  Bristol. 

"  I  have,"  was  her  answer;  "  and  it  is  a 
very  favourable  one." 

She  then  placed  the  letter  of  Jonas  Abra- 
hams in  Wol.^e's  hands.  It  was  a  very  kind 
one,  and  stated  that  there  was  an  opening 
for  her  among  the  Jews  of  Bristol,  which 
would  be  more  lucrative  than  the  business 
she  had  hitherto  followed.  Its  nature,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  explain,  only  saying  it  was 
a  local  one,  and  could  be  best  detailed  on 
the  spot.  He  concluded  by  expressing  his 
satisfaction  at  the  idea  of  receiving  Reuben 
into  his  family,  and  warmly  invited  them  to 
come  before  the  holidays,  if  possible.  He 
liad  also  the  considerate  kindness  to  inclose 
money  for  the  journey. 

Wolfe  was  much  gratified  at  this  event, 
and  cordially  congratulated  Jemima  and 
Reuben  upon  it.  He  then  detailed  to  them 
particulars  of  the  letter  from  Canterbury, 
and  that  Iscah  would  accept  the  invitation 
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it  contained,  inquiring  whether  Jemima  had 
replied  to  Rabbi  Jonas,  and  what  was  her 
final  decision. 

"  I  have  written,"  answered  she ;  "  we 
leave  London  on  Tuesday  in  the  next  week, 
and  now  that  I  find  my  aunt  is  also  leaving 
town,  I  go  without  regret ;  especially  as  our 
friend  Leah  Marks  is  so  comfortably  settled 
in  the  family  of  Rabbi  Moses." 

Wolfe  mused  awhile,  and  then  asked  Je- 
mima if  she  would  not  endeavour  to  see  Ma- 
tilda, as  the  distance  from  St.  Augustine's 
Back  to  the  Hot  Well  at  Clifton  was  trifling, 
and  merely  an  agreeable  walk.  If  so,  he 
would  forward  Matilda's  address  as  soon  as 
he  should  receive  it. 

A  hope  flashed  on  Jemima's  mind  that  she 
might  be  able,  perhaps,  to  detach  her  cou- 
sin from  Mrs.  Beaconsfield,  and  place  her  in 
a  Jewish  family.  Such  an  act  she  believed 
to  be  highly  meritorious,  and  therefore  re-^ 
plied,  it  would  give  her  inexpressible  plea- 
sure if  she  could  be  of  any  service  to  her 
cousin,  and  requested  Wolfe  would  write  to 
her  as  he  offered.. 

Wolfe  easily  penetrated  the  motive  of  Je- 
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mima's  altered  manner,  but  he  made  no  com- 
ment on  it,  and  left  his  cousins  in  better 
spirits  than  he  had  met  them  with.  He  was 
staying,  for  the  present,  with  Rabbi  Moses, 
and  on  his  return  there,  wrote  to  Rabbi 
Meyer  and  his  daughter;  also  to  his  sister 
and  her  kind  protectress ;  after  which,  he  be- 
gan to  prepare  forhis  journey  to  Canterbury* 


CHAPTER  XX. 


"  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  vcith- 
hold  not  thine  hand  ;  Jar  thou  hnowest  not  whether  shall 
prosper,  either  this  or  thatj  or  whether  they  both  shall  le 
alike  good,''  Eccles.  xi  6. 

"  Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another,  for  love  is  of  God;, 
and  every  one  that  loveth  is  born  of  God,  and  knoweth 
God."  1  John  iv,  7. 

"  Behold,  at  evening  tiue  trouble."  Isaiah  xvii,  14. 


Jemima  had  selected  Tuesday  as  the  day 
of  her  departure  from  London  to  her  new 
habitation,  because  it  is  considered  by  the 
Jews  the  most  auspicious  day  in  the  week, 
for  any  new  undertaking.  The  reason  as- 
signed for  this  opinion,  by  the  Rabbins^ 
whose  chief  learning  is  often  displayed  in 
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these  curious  subtleties,  has  its  foundation  in 
the  First  Chapter  of  Genesis.  The  inspired 
writer,  has  there  recorded,  that  the  Divine 
Creator  of  the  universe  though  he  deigned  on 
the  first  day  to  pronounce  his  work  to  be 
good,  did  not  so  express  Himself  on  the  se- 
cond day,  (i.  e.  Monday)  but  on  the  third  day 
(i.  e.  Tuesday)  say  they,  God  pronounced  the 
word  be  true,  or  good,  twice ;  and  for  that 
reason,  Tuesday  is  preferred,  as  being  the 
most  auspicious  day  to  begin  temporal  affairs. 

When  Jemima  and  her  son  took  leave  of 
De  Lissau,  which  they  did  with  many  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  for  his  benevolent  at- 
tention to  them,  he  made  them  a  present 
worthy  his  noble  character,  and  their  accept- 
ance, and  desired  the  widow  to  apply  to  him, 
without  scruple,  in  any  case  of  emergency. 
He  also  gave  to  Reuben  a  small  bible,  and 
bid  him  read  it  frequently,  with  prayer  to 
God  to  give  him  understanding,  so  that  he 
might  profit  in  the  perusal  of  its  holy  con- 
tents. 

From  the  study  of  the  worthy  De  Lissau, 
Jemima  proceeded  to  the  apartment  of  his 
daughter,  to  offer  her  parting  acknowledge- 
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inents.  She  did  so,  however,  with  great  re- 
luctance, nevertheless,  the  generous  hospi- 
tality exercised  towards  her,  made  it  indis- 
pensable. Emma  De  Lissau  received  her 
kindly,  expressed  pleasure  at  the  prospect 
her  new  undertaking  promised,  and  with 
cordial  wishes  for  her  prosperity,  placed  a 
small  packet  in  the  widow's  hands,  as  a 
token,  she  said  of  good  v;ill  and  respect  for 
her,  as  a  judicious  parent,  and  an  exemplary 
member  of  Society. 

Jemima  blushed  deeply  at  this  panegyric 
on  her  past  conduct.  But  from  the  daugh- 
ter of  De  Lissau  it  was  evidently  an  unwel- 
come one.  Acting  from  the  impulse  of  bi- 
gotry, Jemima  placed  the  packet  on  a  table 
near  her,  and  declined  accepting  it.  Sen- 
sible, however,  how  ungracious  such  conduct 
was,  she  endeavoured  to  soften  it  by  saying, 
that  the  bounty  of  De  Lissau  rendered  any 
addition  quite  unnecessary  ;  but  her  confused 
manner  of  speaking,  clearly  proved  that  the 
reason  she  adduced  was  a  mere  evasion ;  and 
Leah  Moss,  who  was  an  indignant  spectator, 
told  her  so,  in  no  very  measured  terms.  The 
zealous  housekeeper  was  about  to  add  some 
severe  comment  when  Emma  interfered. 
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"Hush  my  good  Leah,"  said  she,  mildly, 
"  Mrs  Hart  acts  from  principle,  I  am  sure. 
As  a  strict  and  conscientious  Jewess,  per- 
haps, she  could  not  accept  mij  gifts.  Never- 
theless she  has  my  respect  and  good  wishes, 
and  I  charge  you  part  with  her  in  peace." 

Emma  retired  immediately  after  this  ad- 
dress to  Leah  Moss,  and  Jemima  owned  to 
the  housekeeper,  that  the  mildness  of  her 
mistress,  who  appeared  to  have  penetrated 
the  real  motive  of  her  conduct,  affected  her. 

"  I  will  pray  for  her,"  said  she  earnestly, 
"  that  she  may  be  restored  to  the  true  faith,, 
and  become  a  worthy  daughter  in  Israel." 

These  words  somewhat  appeased  Leah 
Moss,  and  the  widow  and  her  son  parted 
with  her,  at  last,  in  an  amicable  manner. 

On  the  day  that  Jemima  departed  for 
Bristol,  Iscah  and  Wolfe  set  out  for  Can- 
terbury. Wolfe  had  previously  received  a 
line  from  Mrs.  Beaconsfield,  stating  that  she 
was  about  to  remove  his  sister,  by  easy 
stages,  to  Clifton,  from  whence  she  would 
write  immediately  after  their  arrival. 

The  journey  to  CHfton  was  made,  in  every 
respect,  convenient  to  Matilda.     One  side  of 
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Mrs.  Beaconsfield's  carriage  was  arranged 
intirely  for  her  comfort,  and  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  her  use;  and  she  could  when  so 
disposed,  recline  in  it,  on  cushions  of  the 
softest  and  most  delicate  texture.  The  ten- 
derest  anticipation  marked  and  prevented  her 
lightest  wishes ;  and  Mrs.  Beaconsfield  had 
engaged  an  experienced  nuise  to  attend  her, 
who  was  careful,  prudent,  tender,  unobtru- 
sive, and,  best  of  all,  a  sincere  Christian. 

Having  thus,  with  the  generous  delicacy 
peculiar  to  female  benevolence,  provided  for, 
and  even  prevented,  the  personal  wants  of 
the  interestino;  invalid,  whom  she  had  taken 
charge  of  solely  for  Christ's  sake,  and  there- 
fore acted  by,  as  unto  Him,  Mrs.  Beacons- 
field  was  not  unmindful  of  her  spiritual 
need.  But  she  proceeded  in  this  important 
matter  with  prudent  zeal.  She  prayed /o;- 
Matilda,  earnestly  and  incessantly.  Spoke 
to  her  tenderly,  but  faithfully,  on  the  uncer- 
tainty of  her  recovery,  of  which  indeed  Ma- 
tilda herself  had  from  the  first  been  fully 
aware,  and  sought  by  almost  imperceptible 
degrees,  to  awaken  her  benighted  mind  to  a 
serious  contemplation  of  that  eternal  world 
to  which  she  was  evidently  hastening. 
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The  young  Jewess,  on  her  part,  felt  and 
avowed,  for  her  new  friend,  the  moat  lively 
gratitude  and  warm  affection.  Every  day, 
every  hour,  added  to  its  strength.  The  con- 
duct of  Mrs.  Beaconsfield,  contrasted  witli 
that  of  the  Allenby's,  affected  Matilda  deeply. 
It  did  more, — it  not  only  removed  her  late 
prejudices  against  the  Gentiles,  but  it  also 
placed  the  Christian  character  before  her  in 
so  lovely  a  point  of  view,  that  she  said  to 
Mrs.  Walton,  her  nurse. 

"If  all  Christians  were  like  Mrs.  Bea- 
consfield, it  would  almost  tempt  me  to  be  a 
Christian." 

Mrs.  Walton,  who  had  been  instructed  by 
Mrs.  Beaconsfield,  to yb//o?f?  readily  any  con- 
versation of  this  description,  but  never  to 
introduce  or  lead  it,  made  a  discreet  reply, 
in  which  she  briefly  explained  the  distinction 
to  be  made  between  nominal  and  vital  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity  ;  and  added,  that  Mrs. 
Beaconsfield's  conduct  had  its  origin  in 
divine  grace,  and  that  the  spring  of  all  her 
actions  might  be  found  in  the  religion  of  Je- 
sus, as  explained  in  the  New  Testament. 
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Matilda  listened  very  attentively  to  her 
nurse.  She  did  not,  however,  make  any  re- 
ply, and  the  important  subject  was  not  re- 
newed at  that  time,  but  a  few  days  after- 
wards, Matilda  requested  Mrs.  Beaconsfield 
to  lend  her  a  Testament.  From  motives  of 
delicacy  and  prudence,  the  Old  Testament 
only  had  been  placed  in  her  apartment,  and 
her  present  unexpected,  but  most  welcome, 
request,  was  therefore  hailed  as  a  token  for 
good,  and  instantly  complied  with. 

Mrs.  Beaconsfield  did  not  give  utterance 
to  the  feelings  of  her  heart,  when  she  placed 
in  Matilda's  hands  the  precious  volume,  that 
holy  record  of  the  adorable  Jesus,  but  her 
manner,  expressive,  though  silent,  deeply 
touched  the  Jewess.  She  could  not  but  ob- 
serve the  benign  features  of  her  friend,  beau- 
tifully illumined  as  they  were,  at  that  affec- 
ting moment,  with  Christian  love,  sympathy, 
and  hope.  She  contemplated  Mrs.  Beacons- 
field in  silent  admiration,  and,  though  she 
spoke  not,  tears  fell  on  the  beloved  hand 
that  put  the  holy  volume  in  hers,  with  a 
look, — oh,  how  expressive  ! 

When  Mrs.  Beaconsfield  quitted  the  object 
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of  her  solicitude,  after  this  silent,  but  moving 
scene,  she  said  to  Mrs.  Walton, 

"  I  humbly  trust  there  is  hope  m  this 
case !" 

And  these  truly  Christian  women,  united 
in  prayer  that  it  might  be  so,  if  in  accordance 
with  the  divine  will. 

Never,  perhaps,  is  the  holy  origin  of  the 
Christian  faith  so  clearly,  so  indisputably 
manifested,  as  when  the  renewed  heart,  ope- 
rated on  by  the  gracious  and  melting  influ- 
ence of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  produces  the 
precious  fruit  of  Christian  love, — that  immor- 
tal principle,  so  gloriously  expatiated  on  by 
the  iVpostle  Paul,  (1st.  Corinthians,  chap,  xiii), 
and  so  inexpressibly  hallowed  and  dignified 
])y  St.  John,  when  he  declares  that  wonder- 
fid  truth,  so  divinely  consolatory  and  encou- 
raging, "  God  is  love.''  {1st.  John,  iv.  8.) 

Oh  that  the  transcendent  principle  of 
gospel  love,  that  touchstone  whereby  we 
prove  ourselves  to  be  true  children  of  the 
Most  High  God,  may  be  more  and  more  shed 
abroad  in  the  hearts,  and  exemplified  in  the 
lives  of  all  who  profess  truly  to  know,  and 
faithfully  to  follow,  the  lowly,  loving  Jesus, 
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— that  meek  One  who  loved,  and  gave  his 
adorable  self  for  them ;  and  said,  in  that 
solemn  hour,  when,  (in  the  near  contemplation 
of  his  approaching  and  tremendous  suffer- 
ings,) he  so  graciously  opened  his  tender 
heart  to  the  beloved  disciples, 

"  This  is  my  commandment,  that  ye  love  one 
another"  St.  John's  Gospel,  xv,  12. 
..  The  journey  to  Clifton  was  at  length  ac- 
complished, and  Matilda  bore  it  better  than 
could  have  been  hoped,  from  her  daily  in- 
creasing weakness.  Mrs.  Beacon sfield  en- 
gaged a  suitable  residence,  close  to  the  salu- 
brious spring,  and  then  wrote  to  Wolfe  Levy 
an  account  of  his  sister's  health,  and  her  hope 
that  the  change  of  air  would  alleviate  her 
sufferings,  though  she  entertained  no  expec- 
tation of  her  ultimate  recovery. 

This  letter  reached  Wolfe  on  the  day  pre- 
vious to  the  Jewish  new  year.  The  pain  it 
gave  him,  and  which  he  could  not  entirely 
conceal,  passed  off,  however,  without  excit- 
ing particular  notice  ;  for  at  this  period,  con- 
sidered by  the  Jews  so  solemn,  tho  gayest 
among  them  become  thoughtful,  and  resume 
not  their  wonted  levity  until  the  day  of 
o2 
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atonement  has  closed,  and  the  seal  is  thereby- 
affixed  to  their  destiny  for  that  year. 

Iscah  and  her  son  had  been  received  by- 
Rabbi  Solomon  Meyer  and  Rosetta  in  the 
most  cordial  manner.  The  Rabbi  was  pleased 
with  Wolfe's  motlier,  and  she  was  enchanted 
with  the  beauty  and  lively  temper  of  his 
daughter  ;  nor  was  Rosetta  less  satisfied  with 
her  intended  mother-in-law,  with  whom  she 
was  soon  on  the  best  terms. 

Wolfe  was  much  gratified,  as  he  observed 
the  daily  increasing  union  between  them ; 
but  the  afflictive  situation  of  Matilda  hung 
heavily  on  his  spirits.  He  could  not  hope 
to  conceal  it  long  from  his  beloved  mother ; 
and,  knowing  the  vivacity  of  her  feelings,  he 
dreaded  the  effect  intelligence  so  poignant 
would  have  on  a  mind  so  acutely  susceptible. 
In  her  growing  attachment  to  Rosetta,  how- 
ever, he  saw  a  ray  of  hope,  and  he  sought  to 
persuade  himself  that,  in  the  sad  hour,  when 
the  hopeless  state  of  Matilda  should  be  made 
known  to  her,  the  tender  soothings  of  Roset- 
ta, then  also  her  daughter,  would  pour  balm 
on  her  bleeding  heart,  and  allay  its  anguish. 
Thus  Wolfe  reasoned,  and  was  comforted. 
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Alas !  he  knew  not,  he  could  not  penetrate, 
the  deep  and  sacred  tenderness  of  a  mother's 
heart.  Mysterious  feeling  !  implanted  by  the 
Great  Author  of  our  being,  a  mother  alone 
can  appreciate  thy  nature  and  extent. 

Wolfe  did  not  neglect  his  promise  of  for- 
warding his  sister's  present  address  to  his 
cousin  Jemima,  renewing,  at  the  same  time, 
his  injunctions  of  secresy,  till  a  favourable 
opportunity  occurred  for  disclosing  the  truth 
to  his  mother.  His  letter  arrived,  however, 
at  a  juncture  so  critical  and  affecting,  that 
Jemima  could  only  glance  at  its  contents,  nor, 
anxious  as  she  was  respecting  Matilda,  could 
she  attempt  to  see  her  at  that  time. 

The  widow  and  her  son  had  been  welcomed 
by  Jonas  Abrahams  and  his  amiable  family, 
with  all  the  genuine  kindness  that  distin- 
guished them.  After  a  short  period,  de- 
voted to  rest,  from  the  fatigue  of  the 
longest  journey  Jemima  had  ever  taken, 
slie  entreated  to  be  informed  how  she  was  to 
be  employed.  Jonas,  with  a  good-natured 
smile,  desired  she  would  be  contented  to  re- 
main his  guest  until  after  the  holidays  ;  but 
this,  not  contenting  the  industrious  Jemima, 
o3 
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liis  wife,  then  approaching  very  near  her  con- 
finement, told  her  that  the  Jews  at  Bristol 
had  lately  lost  a  devout  and  respected  Jew- 
ess, who  had  gained  a  decent  subsistence 
among  them,  by  officiating  as  nurse  to  her 
countrywomen,  and  the  place  waited  Jemi- 
ma's acceptance,  if  she  approved  of  it. 

*^  You  are  aware,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hart,"  con- 
tinued her  kind  hostess,  "  how  comfortable 
is  the  situation  of  a  Jewish  nurse,  in  respec- 
table families.  I  need  not  remind  you,  either, 
of  their  emoluments,  especially  on  the  birth 
of  a  male,  and  during  the  card  parties  in  the 
third  week." 

Jemima  acknowledged  that  she  would 
gladly  accept  the  offered  situation,  but  mo- 
destly expressed  her  doubt  of  filling  it  ade- 
quately. 

''Of  that,"  replied  Mrs.  Abrahams,  with 
an  encouraging  smile,  "  1  hope  to  be  enabled 
soon  to  judge,  and  bear  a  testimony  in  your 
favour ;  for,  as  you  have  signified  your  ac- 
ceptance, I  beg  leave  to  engage  your  services 
in  the  first  place,  and  request  you  will  do  me 
the  favour  to  remain  in  my  house  until  I  re- 
quire them." 
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An  arrangement  so  considerate  could  not 
but  be  gratefully  accepted ;  and  Reuben 
wept  for  joy  on  his  mother's  neck,  when  she 
informed  him  of  it. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  mother!"  said  the  affection- 
ate boy,  "  I  will  do  my  very  utmost  to  please 
and  oblige  my  good  master  and  mistress,  for 
their  kindness  to  you*" 

Jemima  embraced  her  darling  son,  and  said 
all  she  could  to  confirm  him  in  his  determi- 
nation ;  and  her  bosom  felt  lighter  than  it 
had  done  for  some  time. 

The  whole  family  looked  anxiously  forward 
to  the  period  of  Mrs.  Abrahams' confinement. 
Every  individual  of  it  earnestly  desired  a 
son ;  and  so  peculiarly  intense  were  the 
wishes  of  Jonas  himself,  that  he  gave  a  libe- 
ral sum  in  alms,  and  caused  especial  prayers 
to  be  offered,  in  furtherance  of  his  ardent  de- 
sire for  a  caudish,  or  son. 

How  short-sighted  and  ignorant  is  vain 
man !  How  frequently  does  he  seek,  with  ar- 
dour, gifts  tending  to  his  own  irreparable  in- 
jury !  Often,  in  compassion,  our  weak  car- 
nal desires  are  withheld,  or  in  mercy  blighted, 
by  the   all-wise    Disposer   of  events.     But 
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sometimes  He  answers  his  erring  creatures 
*^  by  terrible  things  in  righteousfiess." 

On  the  eve  of  the  Jewish  new  year,  Miriam 
Abrahams  gave  birth  to  a  son,  but  expired 
ere  the  sex  of  her  babe  could  be  announced 
to  her ! 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  describe  the  an- 
guish of  the  aged  mother  and  fond  husband 
of  the  departed.  Nor  could  the  mourners 
assemble  round  them,  or  the  dead  be  removed 
from  their  sight  in  the  usual  short  period. 
During  the  two  days  on  which  the  solemn 
festival  of  the  new  year  is  observed,  it  is  not 
lawful  among  the  Jews  to  bury  their  dead. 
On  the  third  day,  however,  the  funeral  took 
place ;  and  the  husband,  after  he  had,  with 
difficulty,  performed  the  last  affecting  duties 
entailed  on  him  as  a  Jew,  at  the  grave  of  his 
wife,  returned  to  his  melancholy  home,  to  sit 
on  the  ground,  surrounded  by  his  motherless 
children,  agreeable  to  the  observances  en- 
joined on  them. 

The  aged  grandmother  was  not  able  to 
pay  this  tribute  to  her  daughter's  memory. 
The  shock  of  so  touching  an  event  had  cast 
her   on  the   bed    of   languishing,    and   her 
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mournful  wailing  agonised  the  hearts  of  all 
who  approached  her. 

-The  infant,  whose  birth  was  attended  by 
circumstances  so  afflictive,  though  delicate, 
appeared  likely  to  live.  Jonas  would  not 
hear  of  a  person  being  hired,  to  supply  to  the 
babe  the  mother  it  had  lost,  but,  requesting 
to  see  Jemima,  he  placed  his  boy  in  her  arms, 
and,  with  streaming  eyes  and  sobbing  ac- 
cents, said  to  her, 

"  I  believe  the  Holy  and  Blessed  One  has 
sent  you  hither  to  soften  our  calamity.  Re- 
main here,  and  be  a  mother  to  my  motherless 
boy." 

Jemima,  deeply  affected,  pressed  the  babe 
to  her  heart,  and,  with  many  tears,  accepted 
the  sacred  trust.  Nor  did  she  prove  herself 
unworthy  of  it.  She  devoted  all  her  time  to 
her  charge,  and  its  relatives.  The  infant, 
under  all  the  disadvantages  of  being  brought 
up  by  hand,  and  deprived,  as  he  was,  of  his 
natural  nourishment,  promised  to  reward  her 
unremitting  attention,  by  his  increasing 
health  and  vivacity. 

Thus  circumstanced,  the  arrival  of  Wolfe's 
letter,  which  was  during  the  week  of  mourn- 
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ing,  made  less  impression  at  the  moment, 
than  it  did  when  returning  composure  gave 
her  leisure  to  attend  to  it.  In  her  reply,  she 
gave  Wolfe  a  brief  detail  of  the  past,  and  as- 
sured him  she  would  not  fail  to  see  Matilda, 
at  the  very  first  opportunity  her  present  im- 
portant duties  might  afford  her. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


'*  fVhy  is  light  gicen  to  a  man  whose  way  is  hid,  and 
tvhom  God  had  hedged  in."  Job  lif,  23, 

"  Weeping  mag  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  comet h  in 
the  morning:'  Psalm  xxx,  5. 

"  There  is  no  wisdom  nor  understanding,  nor  counsel 
against  the  Lord."  Proverbs  xxi,  30. 

"  Blessed  are  the  dead  ichich  die  in  the  Lord. " 

Revelations  xiv,  13. 


Matilda  continued  for  some  time  in  the 
fluctuating  state  so  common  to  the  malady  that 
vvas  silently,  but  surely,  conducting  its  victim 
to  the  crrave.  She  reed  the  Testament  with 
profound  interest,  during  the  intervals  of  ease 
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obtained  for  her  by  alleviating  medicines, 
and  frequently  put  questions  of  the  deepest 
importance  "on  the  momentous  subject,  to 
Mrs.  Beaconsfield  and  her  nurse.  They  re- 
plied to  them  faithfully,  and  felt  their  hopes 
daily  more  confirmed. 

One  day,  as  her  kind  friend  sat  at  work  by 
the  sofa,  on  which  the  invalid  reclined,  Ma- 
tilda, somewhat  unexpectedly,  thus  addressed 
her,  in  tones  low,  sweet,  and  inexpressibly 
affecting. 

"  My  dearest  madam,  allow  me  to  converse 
■with  you  respecting  the  divine  book  that  has 
of  late  so  deeply  occupied  me.  I  have  read 
it  with  solemn  attention,  and  am  convinced 
it  is  divine.  Let  my  nation  assert  what  they 
please,  I  believe  that  your  record  of  Jesus  is 
true  !  But  oh  I  my  beloved  friend,  though 
my  judgment  is  convinced,  my  heart,  my 
hard  heart,  rises  against  it,  and  refuses  to 
receive  these  truths,  I  now  believe  to  be  ne- 
cessary for  my  salvation !" 

Feeling  the  consolatory  hope,  that  the 
Great  Redeemer  would  surely  perfect  his 
gracious  work  on  the  soul  of  the  young  Jew- 
ess, after  a  brief  and  silent,  but  fervent  eja- 
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culation,  Mrs.  Beaconsfield  fell  on  Matilda's 
neck,  and  her  streaming  eyes,  tender  em- 
brace, and  silent  but  expressive  joy,  proved 
the  deep  interest  this  excellent  woman  took 
in  the  salvation  of  her  dying  charge. 

When  somewhat  composed,  Mrs.  Beacons- 
field  encouraged  Matilda,  and  bid  her  hope 
and  expect  that  He  who  had  convinced  her 
judgment,  and  enabled  her  thus  far  to  over- 
come her  national  prejudices,  hitherto  so 
deeply  seated,  would  also,  in  His  own  gra- 
cious time,  undoubtedly  subjugate  that  heart 
she  now  avowed  to  be  so  obdurate,  and  melt 
it  under  a  sense  of  divine  love,  by  the  all- 
conquering  power,  and  purifying  influence  of 
the  Eternal  Spirit. 

Matilda  was  so  much  agitated  at  this  de- 
claration, that  her  judicious  friend  closed 
the  interesting  conversation,  and  withdrew, 
leaving  her  to  repose. 

The  next  fortnight  was  passed  by  the  in- 
valid in  much  pain,  both  mental  and  perso- 
nal. Her  dissolution  approached  with  rapid, 
strides.  Once,  she  had  hailed  the  idea  with 
delight,  and  even  longed  for  its  consumma- 
tion.    Disappointed  pride,  blighted  affection, 
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and  a  mind  devoid  of  resource  in  the  day  of 
calamity,  made  her  wish  to  quit  a  world  she 
no  longer  loved  ;  and  the  Jewish  belief  re- 
specting death,  as  an  expiatory  act,  stripped 
the  last  enemy  of  his  terrors.  In  this  opi- 
nion she  became  more  confirmed,  after  her 
brother,  at  her  urgent  request,  wrote  out  for 
her  the  following  prayer,  which  she  had  daily 
used,  until  the  present  period,  when,  with 
tears  of  heartfelt  agony,  she  placed  the  paper 
in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Beaconsfieidj  and  de- 
clared her  conviction  that  it  was  illusive,  and 
useless. 

"  I  confess  before  Thee,  O  Lord  our  God, 
and  the  God  of  our  fatheis,  that  my  cure  is 
in  thy  hands.  If  it  be  Thy  good  pleasure, 
heal  me  with  a  perfect  healing  ;  but  if  I  die 
let  my  death  be  for  the  pardon,  forgiveness^ 
and  atonement,  of  all  the  sins,  iniquities,  and 
transgressions,  which  I  have  sinned,  acted 
pen  ersely  in,  and  transgressed  before  Thee  ; 
and  give  me  my  portion  in  paradise,  and  jus- 
tify me  in  the  world  which  is  hidden  for  the 
righteous." — Extracted  from  Seder  TephiUaf, 
fol  338. 

Such  had  been  the  views  of  Matilda,  when, 
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ill  times  past,  she  contemplated  the  probable 
termination  of  her  insidious  malady.  But 
they  were  so  no  longer.  "  The  refuge  of 
lies"  on  which  she  had  rested  was  now  swept 
away  for  ever.  She  was  enabled  to  discern, 
clearly,  that  the  evangelical  record  of  Jesus, 
was  the  true  one,  and  that  adopted  by  her 
nation   an  invention  of  Satan  *.     She   felt 


*  "  David  the  king,  in  digging  the  foundation,  found  a  stone 
laid  over  the  mouth  of  a  pit,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  pro- 
per name  of  God.  This  he  caused  to  be  taken  up,  and  placed 
in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  And  the  wise  men  (fearing  lest  some 
over  curious  young  men  might  learn  this  name,  and  by  the 
power  of  it,  cause  great  disturbance  in  the  v,'orld),  made,  by 
magical  art,  two  brazen  lions,  which  they  placed  at  the  door 
of  the  Holy  of  Holies, — one  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  other 
on  the  left,  that,  if  any  should  enter,  and  learn  this  secret 
name,  the  lions,  as  he  came  out  again,  should,  by  roaring, 
strike  him  with  such  terror  and  confusion,  as  to  cause  him 
entirely  to  forget  the  name  he  had  acquired." 

"  Now  the  rumour  of  this  being  spread  abroad,  Jesus  left 
(he  upper  Galilee,  and  came  privately  to  Jerusalem,  and  en- 
tering into  the  temple,  learned  the  holy  letters,  and  wrote 
the  incomprehensible  name  on  a  parchment,  and,  first  utter- 
ing the  name  as  a  charm,  that  he  might  not  feel  any  pain,  he 
cut  a  gash  in  his  flesh,  and  inserted  in  the  wound  (he  parch- 
ment containing  ihe  mysterious  name.  Then,  immediately 
pronouncing  the  name  again,  the  flesh  was  healed,  and  per- 
fectly closed  up,  as  at  the  first.  As  he  came  out,  the  lions 
set  up  their  roar,  and  frighted  the  name  quite  from  his  mind. 
Upon  which,  be  went  immediately  without  the  city,  and, 
opening  the  flesh,  took  out  the  hidden  parchment, — and  by 
this  means  again  learned  the  powerful  name.    After  this,  he 
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that  the  crucified  Nazarene  was  the  only 
way  of  salvation,  and  the  Christian  faith  a 
divine  reality.  But  the  knowledge  and  be- 
lief of  it  brought  no  peace  to  her  harrassed 
spirit ;  she  mourned  her  hopeless  state  in  the 
anguish  of  her  soul,  and  refused  to  be  com- 
forted. 

Mrs.  Beaconsfield  and  Matilda's  nurse 
were  deeply  affected.  They  hoped  and  be- 
lieved it  was  a  medicinal  sorrow,  that  would 
end  in  the  spiritual  profit  of  the  sufferer,  and 


went  into  Bethlehem  of  Judea,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and 
began  to  cry  wiih  a  loud  voice,  and  say, 

"  I  am  bora  of  a  pure  virgin.     I  am  tlie  Son  of  God,  and 
the  prophet  Isaiah  prophesied  of  me,  saying,  '  Behold  a  vir- 
gin shall  conceive  me.'     I  made  even  myself,  and  the  hea- 
vens, and  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  things  were  made  by  me." 
Upon  this,  some  questioned  him,  saying, 
'*  Shew  us  by  some  sign  or  wonder  that  thou  art  God.' 
To  whom  he  answered,  saying, 

*'  Bring  hither  a  dead  body,  and  I  will  raise  it  to  life." 
With  that,  they  fell  to  digging  up  a  grave  with  all  expedi- 
tion, and,  finding  nothing  but  dry  bones,  they  said  to  him, 
"  We  have  found  only  dry  bones  here." 
Jesus  replied. "  Well,  bring  them  here  into  the  midst." 
And  when  they  had  brought  the  dry  bones,  he  fitted  every 
bone  to  its  place,  covered  them  with  flesh,  and  skin,  and 
nerves,  and  the  body  became  alive,  and  arose  and  stood  on  iti. 
feet.    And  the  whole  company  saw  the  wonder,  and  were 
amazed.     Then  Jesus  said, 
*'  Bring  hither  a  leper  and  I  w^ill  heal  him."' 
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that  this  dark  night  would  happily  terminate 
in  a  bright  morning,  without  clouds ;  but 
they  could  only  pray  for  one  then  passing 
through  deep  waters,  and  wait  with  patience 
the  appearance  of  Him  who  is  "  mighty  to 
save"  for  not  any  thing  they  could  urge  gave 
her  any  comfort. 

''  Alas !"  she  would  reply,  when  they  at- 
tempted to  console  her,  "  I  believe  these 
truths,  but  my  heart  remains  untouched  by 
them.  I  now  know  that  Jesus  is  the  very 
Christ,  but  my  heart  receives,  him  not, 
though  I  earnestly  desire  it." 

Mrs.  Beaconsfield  left  Matilda  a  little 
easier,  as  it  regarded  her  personal  sufferings, 
one  morning,  to  call  on  the  friend  for  whom 


And  svben  they  had  brought  one  to  him,  he  in  like  manner 
healed  him  by  the  incomprehensible  name.  Which,  when 
they  that  were  with  him  saw,  they  fell  down  before  him,  and 
worshipped,  sayin;^, 

"  Thou  art  indeed  the  Son  of  God!" 

Hereupon,  one  of  the  wise  men  proposed  to  the  rest,  "  If  it 
may  be  thought  fit,  let  one  of  us  also  learn  the  name,  and 
thereby  be  enabled  to  do  these  wonders  as  well  as  Jesus. 
And  perhaps,  by  these  means,  we  may  take  him.^'  The  San- 
hedrim approved  of  the  advice,  and  decreed,  that  whosoever 
should  learn  the  name,  and  thereby  discover  and  expose  Jesus, 
should  receive  a  double  reward  in  the  world  to  come. 

Toldos  Jesu, 

p3 
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she  had  originally  designed  her  visit  to  Clifton, 
(until  Wolfe's  communication  induced  her  to 
make  an  alteration  in  her  previous  arrange- 
ments.) During  her  absence,  Jemima  made 
her  long  intended  visit  to  her  cousin.  Ma- 
tilda received  her  kindly,  but  it  was  evident 
to  Mrs.  Walton,  that  the  visit  was  not  a  de- 
sirable one  to  the  invalid.  After  some  indif- 
ferent conversation,  Jemima  looked  at  the 
nurse,  and  then  spoke  a  few  words  to  Matil- 
da, in  a  whisper.  She,  however,  immediately 
replied  aloud, 

"  You  may  speak  freely  before  Mrs.  Wal- 
ton, cousin," 

Nor  would  she  allow  her  to  withdraw,  as 
she  motioned  to  do. 

Jemima  felt  chagrined.  She  had  come 
after  much  hesitation,  in  accordance  with  the 
rabbinical  precept  ^^  and  did  not  like  the 
Goya,  to  hear  all  she  had  to  urge.  Never- 
theless, as  she  could  not  prevail  to  see  the 


*  He  that  sees  his  friend  sinning,  or  going  in  a  way  not 
good,  he  is  commanded  to  come  to  him,  to  persuade  him 
to  return  to  that  which  is  good  :  and  to  let  him  know  that 
he  sins  against  himself,  by  his  evil  works.  As  it  is  said, 
"  Thou  shall  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy  neighbor." 
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invalid  alone,  she  proceeded  to  represent  in 
an  affectionate  manner,  the  impropriety  of 
Matilda's  remaining  among  Goyim,  and  be- 
sought her  to  allow  herself  to  be  removed  to 
a  Jewish  family. 

"  You  appear  to  be  very,  very  ill  Matilda," 
continued  Jemima  mournfully.  "  In  the 
name  of  the  God  of  Israel  I  conjure  you, 
if  you  7nust  die,  let  it  be  as  a  daughter  of 
Abraham !  Oh  stay  not  with  these  false 
Goyim. — Let  me,  let  me  remove  you^  where 
your  last  breath  may  exclaim  ;  '  Hear  O  Is- 
rael/ lest  your  soul  perish  even  as  theirs." 

Jemima  wrung  her  hands  in  the  vehe- 
mence of  her  feelings,  as  she  uttered  these 
words,  and  with  evident  impatience  she  a- 
waited  Matilda's  reply. 


He  that  reproveth  his  friend,  whether  for  things  between 
him  and  himself,  or  whether  for  things  between  him  and 
God,  ought  to  reprove  him,  between  him  and  himself,  and 
should  speak  to  him  mildly  ;  and  in  tender  language,  and  so 
let  him  know,  that  he  does  not  reprove  him,  but  for  his 
good,  and  to  bring  him  to  everlasting  life.  If  he  receives 
itfof  him,  it  is  well;  and  if  not,  then  he  must  reprove 
him  a  second  time,  and  even  a  third,  and  so  a  man  must 
continually  reprove  until  the  sinner  strikes  him,  and  says, 
"  I  will  not  hear.'-' 

Maimonides.  Hilch  Deyot.  chap.  vi.  sect.  7, 
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"  Your  labor  is  vain,  and  your  words  come 
too  late,"  answered  the  invalid,  more  dis- 
tinctly than  she  had  spoken  for  several  days. 
"  I  have  no  longer  any  religious  feelings  in 
common  with  my  nation." 

"  One  question  more  !"  exclaimed  Jemima 
passionately.  "  Have  you  renounced  the 
true  faith  ?     Are  you  a  Christian.  ?" 

"Would  I  were  one!"  rephed  Matilda, 
"  The  true  faith  said  you  ?  I  never  knew  it 
until  now !  and  now  I  fear  I  know  it  too 
late!" 

The  entrance  of  Mrs.  Beaconsfield,  inter- 
rupted the  harsh  reproof,  Jemima's  flashing 
eye,  and  glowing  cheek,  seemed  to  threaten, 
and  she  took  her  leave,  merely  bidding  Ma- 
tilda reflect  on  what  she  had  said,  and  she 
would  call  again  shortly  for  her  final  deci- 
sion. 

From  that  period  a  change  took  place  in 
the  interesting  Jewess.  Her  mind  was  hour- 
ly less  and  less  clouded.  Her  harrassing 
cough  almost  intirely  subsided.  The  inces- 
sant pain  in  her  side  was  much  alleviated, 
and  her  breath  more  free. 
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"  Surely  my  dear  Mrs.  Walton,"  said  she, 
cheerfully,  "  my  poor  angry  cousin  has  done 
me  good  rather  than  hurt  by  her  vehemence, 
as  you  were  so  kindly  apprehensive  would 
be  the  case.  You  cannot  conceive  what  an 
alteration  for  the  better  I  feel,  both  in  body 
and  mind  ;  blessed  be  God  !" 

Mrs.  Walton  sighed  deeply,  but  made  no 
reply.  She  knew  too  well  the  flattering- 
nature  of  the  fatal  malady,  and  the  fallacy 
of  such  appearances,  to  allow  of  hope  on  this 
occasion,  yet  felt  unwilling  to  depress  the 
invalid. 

A  sweet  and  refreshing  repose  still  further 
animated  Matilda,  and  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  next  day,  she  requested  to  be  removed 
to  the  sofa  in  the  next  room,  which  looked 
on  a  small  garden  attached  to  the  house, 
and  from  whence  she  could  see  the  sun  set. 

Matilda  reposed  on  her  couch  without 
speaking  for  more  than  an  hour,  though  she 
slept  not.  She  was  apparently  absorbed  in 
a  deep  but  not  unpleasing  reverie.  Her  thin 
white  hands  were  folded  on  her  bosom, — her 
eyes,  glittering  with  the  fatal  brilliancy  inci- 
dental to  her  malady,  were  half  closed, — 
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their  long  silken  laslies  resting  on  the  hol- 
low transparent  cheek,  delicately  tinted  in 
its  centre  by  a  soft  pink  glow, — and  her  pale 
lips  were  just  severed  by  a  shght  but  sweet 
smile. 

Mrs.  Beaconsfield  and  the  nurse  sat  near 
her,  observing  a  profound  silence  lest  they 
should  disturb  her.  With  deep  interest, 
however,  they  contemplated  the  form  before 
them,  so  soon  to  be  mingled  with  its  native 
dust;  and  they  breathed  a  fervent  aspiration 
for  the  salvation  of  the  immortal  spirit  still 
animating  it.  At  length  the  invalid  changed 
her  position.  Mrs.  Beaconsfield  hastened  to 
her,  and  took  her  hand. 

"  You  have  reposed  comfortably  my  love," 
said  she,  "  and  if  the  face  be  an  index  of  the 
heart,  surely  your  reverie  has  been  sv/eet." 

"  Sweet  indeed,  unspeakably  sweet  !'*  re- 
plied Matilda,  every  feature  beaming  v/ith 
joy.  "  Oh  Madam  !  rejoice  v/ith  me, — • 
praise  the  Lord  for  His  goodness  to  one  so 
unworthy  !  He  has,  at  last,  touched  my  rocky 
heart, — He  has  melted  it  by  His  love, — He 
has  forgiven  my  sins, — Oh  precious,  precious, 
Jesus !" 
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She  sunk  back  exhausted  on  the  couch, 
from  which  she  had  half  raised  herself  in 
the  eagerness  of  the  moment,  while  bearing 
this  testimony  to  the  delivering  mercy  thus 
graciously  extended  to  her.  A  livid  paleness 
overspread  her  countenance.  She  pressed 
her  hands  on  her  heart,  as  if  some  sudden 
pang  had  seized  it,  and  essayed  to  speak,  but 
could  not; — in  an  instant  a  purple  torrent 
gushed  from  her  mouth, — a  few  faint  sobs 
succeeded, — her  hands  dropped, — her  eyes 
closed, — and  all  was  over  !  Matilda  had  en- 
tered her  rest. 

At  first,  the  aifecting  suddenness  of  this 
event,  though  so  long  expected,  overwhelmed 
Mrs.  Beaconsfield  ;  but  she  was  a  Christian, 
and  before  the  evening  closed,  she  joined 
Mrs.  Walton  in  returning  thanks  to  God, 
for  His  gracious  appearance  in  behalf  of  the 
departed,  whose  dying  testimony  so  evidently 
proved  that  she  also  had  been  with  Jesus. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


^^  Boast  not  thyself  of  tomorrow  ;  for  thou  knowest  not 
ichat  a  day  may  bring  forth." 

Proverbs  xxvii,  1. 

"  He  that  soweth  iniquity,  shall  reap  vanity.^' 

Proverbs  xxii,  8. 

'*  Destruction  cometh  ;  and  they  shall  seek  peace,  and 
there  shall  be  none."  Ezekiel  vii,  25. 


Jemima  returned  home  from  her  interview 
so  greatly  disturbed  in  mind,  that  Jonas 
Abrahams,  could  not  but  perceive  it,  and 
requested  to  know  what  had  thus  affected 
her.  Jemima  hesitated  to  reply,  because  of 
her  promise  to  Wolfe,  but  at  last,  and  in 
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strict  confidence,  she  disclosed  to  him  the 
past  and  present  situation  of  Matilda,  and 
what  had  passed  at  the  recent  interview. 

Though  remarkably  free  from  bigotry,  and 
by  no  means  so  great  an  enemy  to  the  Gen- 
tiles as  Jemima,  Jonas  thought  that  it  was 
highly  expedient  to  remove  Matilda  from 
Mrs.  Beaconsfield,  provided  the  invahd  could 
be  induced  to  consent  to  it.  He  also  gave  it 
as  his  decided  opinion  that  Iscah  should  be 
apprized  of  her  daughter's  real  situation,  and 
requested  to  hasten  to  her.  Her  interference 
would  no  doubt  rescue  Matilda  from  the 
hands  of  Goyim. 

Jemima  so  much  approved  of  this  opinion, 
that  she  wrote  a  minute  and  urgent  letter  to 
Wolfe,  and  besought  him,  by  every  argument 
she  could  adduce,  to  break  the  affair  to  his 
mother,  and  conduct  her  to  Clifton  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible. 

The  letter  was  dispatched  next  morning 
early,  Jemima  having  remained  up  till  after 
midnight,  engaged  in  writing  it.  And  it  was 
arranged  by  Jonas  that  she  should  visit  Ma- 
tilda in  the  evening,  accompanied  by  Reuben 
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and  offer  her  an  asylum  in  his  house,  if  she 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  it. 

The  widow  and  her  son  set  out  on  what 
theij  considered  a  meritorious  act,  and  a  true 
work  of  mercy,  after  tea,  and  reached  Mrs. 
Beaconsfield's  house  as  the  day  was  declin- 
ing. At  that  hour,  that  the  windows  should 
be  closed  excited  no  suspicion  of  the  melan- 
choly truth  in  Jemima's  mind.  That  was 
deeply  absorbed  m  arranging  what  she  in- 
tended to  say  to  her  cousin.  She  did  not 
even  notice  that  the  knocker  was  no  longer 
muffled.  Mrs.  Walton  was  crossing  the 
hall  when  Jemima  and  Reuben  were  admit- 
ted. She  received  and  led  them  into  the 
nearest  apartment. 

Jemima  enquired  how  her  cousin  was,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  she  was  not  worse. 

"  Yom'  cousin  is  well,'^  replied  Mrs.  Wal- 
ton, with  deep  solemnity.  "  I  humbly  hope 
her  spirit  is  now  rejoicing  with  the  just  made 
perfect." 

Jemima  but  half  comprehended  Mrs.  Wal- 
ton's words,  and  she  exclaimed  hastily, 

"  Surely  nothing  has  happened !  Surely 
Matilda—" 
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"  Is  with  God,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Walton. 
"  She  expired  about  an  hour  since." 

Jemima  turned  extremely  pale  at  this  in- 
telligence, and,  but  for  the  assistance  of  the 
nurse,  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 
Gushing  tears  at  length  came  to  her  relief, 
and  she  wept  long  and  passionately  on  the 
neck  of  Reuben,  whose  tears  mingled  freely 
with  hers. 

Mrs.  Walton,  good  woman  as  she  was, 
hardly  suffered  herself  to  sympathise  with 
the  distressed  Jemima.  She  remembered,  to 
her  disadvantage,  the  interview  of  the  pre- 
ceding day ;  besides  which,  she  had  not  at- 
tained to  the  truly  Christian  views  of  Mrs. 
Beaconsfield,  respecting  the  Jews. 

When  the  first  agony  of  her  feelings  had 
a  little  subsided,  Jemima  eagerly  questioned 
Mrs.  Walton  as  to  what  had  been  the  last 
words  of  her  cousin. 

"  I  hope,  I  hope,"  she  added,  "  that  she 
acknowledged  the  unity  of  God  in  her  last 
moments.  But  perhaps  she  had  not  time ; 
her  death  must  have  been  very  sudden." 

Mrs.  Walton  recapitulated  the  manner  in 
q2 
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which  Matilda  had  expired,  and  faithfully 
repeated  her  dying  declaration. 

A  cry  of  horror  burst  from  Jemima  at  this 
intelligence.  Tlie  appalling  sound,  rendered 
still  more  terrific  by  the  solemn  stillness  that 
reigned  aromid,  reached  Mrs.  Beaconsfield, 
then  just  recovered  from  the  first  poignancy 
of  her  loss,  and  she  descended  to  the  parlour 
to  learn  its  cause. 

Jemima  recoiled,  in  unaiTected  dislike,  as 
Mrs.  Beaconsfield  advanced,  and  was  about 
to  address  her  in  accents  of  sympathy  and 
kindness. 

"  Come,  Reuben,"  said  she,  indignantly, 
to  her  son,  "  this  house  is  no  place  for  us. 
Your  miserable  cousin  will  have  to  lament, 
throughout  eternity,  that  she  ever  entered  it. 
But,"  added  she,  "  Gentile  testimony  is  not 
to  be  relied  on.  Perhaps  that  malicious 
Goya  has  purposely  deceived  me." 

Mrs.  Walton  repeated  what  she  had  told 
Jemima,  in  reply  to  her  question,  and  refer- 
red to  Mrs.  Beaconsfield  for  the  confirmation 
of  her  statement.  Nor  would  she  allow  Je- 
mima to  quit  them,  as  she  seemed  inclined  to 
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do,  till  she  had  heard  Mrs.  Beaconsfield's 
reply. 

"  You  have  accused  me  of  falsehood,"  said 
Mrs.  Walton ;  "  I  refer  you  to  my  lady.  At 
least  hear  her  answer" 

Jemima  stood  confounded  at  this  appeal, 
and  Mrs.  Beaconsfield,  with  a  tenderness  truly 
Christian,  though  little  deserved  by  the  bi- 
goted Jewess,  whose  feelings  at  the  late 
event  this  most  generous  woman  entered 
into,  allowed  for,  and  compassionated,  con- 
firmed Mrs.  Walton's  account,  in  language 
so  solemn  and  impressive,  that  Jemima  could 
no  longer  doubt  their  veracity. 

Not  aware  of  the  Jewish  methods  respec- 
ting the  dead,  Mrs.  Beaconsfield  asked  Je- 
mima if  she  wished  to  look  on  the  departed, 
and  with  all  her  amiable  candour,  was  sur- 
prised and  disgusted  by  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  Jemima  declined  the  offer.  She 
then  informed  the  widow  that  she  intended 
writing  to  Wolfe  immediately,  as  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  arrangements  fo.  the  fu- 
neral, of  which  she  should,  if  she  chose,  be 
apprised.     Jemima  declined  having  any  fur- 
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ther  communication  with  Mrs.  Beaconsfield, 
on  this,  or  any  other  subject. 

"  As  Mrs.  Allenby,"  said  she  haughtily 
"  chose  to  make  an  avowal  in  her  last  mo- 
ments, that  has  for  ever  cut  her  off  from  the 
holy  nation,  you  may  bury  her  where  and 
when  you  think  fit.  /  shall  endeavour  to 
forget  that  I  ever  had  such  a  relative !" 

She  then  left  the  house,  accompanied  by 
her  son.  As  they  walked  home,  Jemima, 
whose  naturally  kind  disposition  was  over- 
powered by  her  superstition,  in  all  that  con- 
cerned Judaism,  enforced  on  Reuben's  mind 
her  former  lessons  respecting  Goyim, — drew 
an  appalling  picture  of  an  apostate's  eternal 
misery,  and  charged  him,  as  he  valued  a  mo- 
ther's blessing,  never,  on  any  account,  to 
have  the  least  communication  with  Mrs. 
Beaconsfield,  whom  she  termed  the  destroyer 
of  Matilda's  soul.  Reuben,  who  completely 
shared  his  mother's  bigotry,  promised  this 
readily,  and  assured  her  he  should  always 
dislike  the  jSTazarenes  for  poor  Matilda's  sake. 

Jonas  was  shocked  to  hear  of  the  death  of 
Matilda,  and  its  manner,  for  he  much  re- 
spected Wolfe  Levy.     Ho  also  approved  of 
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Jemima's  behaviour  to  the  subtle  Goya,  and 
her  resolution  to  meddle  no  farther  in  it. 

"The  church-yard  is  quite  good  enough 
for  an  apostate/'  added  he.  May  the  me- 
mory of  such,  perish  for  ever  !" 

The  holydays  having  now  been  over  more 
than  a  week,  Wolfe  Levy  prepared  to  leave 
Canterbury  to  engage  a  house,  and  make  ar- 
rangements for  his  approaching  marriage.  At 
this  period,  Jemima's  letter  reached  him.  Its 
effect  on  him  was  terrible.  The  idea  of  his 
mother's  anguish  when  she  should  know  its 
contents,  completely  unnerved  him.  Filial 
love  had  always  been  the  ruling  passion  of 
his  otherwise  selfish  heart.  Deceptive  in  all 
else,  in  that  he  was  sincere.  He  had  not 
feared  to  sin  against  his  maker,^ — he  had  not 
hesitated  to  wrong  and  defraud  his  fellow 
man, — but  to  wring  the  heart  of  his  mother  ! 
— to  witness  her  agony ! — He  could  not 
endure  it,  even  in  idea, — At  that  moment 
even  Rosetta  was  forgotten,  —and,  overcome 
by  the  intensity  of  his  feelings,  he  fell  on 
the  ground  in  a  fainting  fit. 

The  alarm  created  by  the  noise  Wolfe 
made  in  falling,  quickly  assembled  the  fami- 
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ly  about  him,  and,  while  Iscah  hung  in  ma- 
ternal anguish  over  her  son,  Rosetta  disen- 
gaged from  his  convulsive  grasp  the  letter  of 
Jemima. 

Rabbi  Meyer  judging  that  in  this  letter, 
they  should  find  the  cause  of  Wolfe's  sudden 
and  unaccountable  attack,  and  waving  deli- 
cacy, in  his  anxiety  for  his  daughter's  wel- 
fare, withdrew  with  her  to  learn  its  contents. 
Rosetta,  with  some  difficulty  decyphered 
them,  although  Jemima  did  not  write  very 
legibly,  and  the  surprised  indignation,,  and 
passion  of  Rabbi  Meyer  were  without 
bounds,  as  he  heard  of  Matilda,and  reflected 
on  the  deception  of  Wolfe.  "  If  he  had  told 
me  the  truth,"  said  he  angrily.  "  I  could 
have  passed  over  the  sad  circumstance  of  his 
sister's  conduct.  But  he  has  wilfully  misled 
me,  and  such  a  deceitful  being  shall  never 
call  me  Father.  I  charge  you  Rosetta,  if 
you  value  me,  to  dismiss  him  from  your 
heart.  He  is  utterly  unworthy  of  you.  I 
will  pay  any  penalty,  rather  than  suffer  you 
to  become  his  wife." 

Rosetta  wept,  and  did  not  immediately  reply ; 
but  she  also  felt  indignant  at  the  deception 
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of  Wolfe,  and  thought  it  entirely  inexcus- 
able. And  she  had  always  deeply  rever- 
enced her  Father. 

Rabbi  Meyer  viewed  his  daughter  in  si- 
lence but  attentively.  He  then,  after  a  few 
minutes  deliberation,  desired  her  to  go  in- 
stantly and  pack  a  trunk  of  wearing  apparel, 
and  that  without  attempting  to  see  either 
I  scab  or  Wolfe. 

"  Remain  in  your  chamber,"  added  he, 
'^  until  you  see  me." 

Rosetta  awed  by  the  stern  and  decisive 
manner  of  her  father^  immediately  obeyed 
him,  without  venturing  to  ask  what  were  his 
intentions.  The  Rabbi  then  wrote  a  hasty 
letter  to  a  Jewish  friend,  residing  at  Dover^ 
and  in  less  than  an  hour,  Rosetta,  under  the 
protection  of  a  neighbor,  a  Jewish  widow, 
left  Canterbury  in  a  post  chaise,  for  the 
house  of  Rabbi  Meyer's  friend. 

While  these  arrangements  were  going  on, 
Rabbi  Meyer  went  not  nigh  the  chamber 
of  Wolfe.  He  had  recovered  the  first  shock 
of  Jemima's  letter,  but  was  almost  ready  to 
relapse  again,  when  he  understood  that  it 
was  in  the  possession  of  Rosetta.     Iscah  was 
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equally  surprised  at  his  agitation,  and  the 
non  appearance  of  the  Rabbi,  and  his  daugh- 
ter, which  she  said,  seemed  very  unfeeling. 

Wolfe  replied  not,  he  sat,  pale,  and  trem- 
bling from  uneasy  anticipation,  and  desired 
yet  feared  to  know,  the  effect  of  the  mischie- 
vous letter,  as  he  thought  it,  on  the  mind  of 
Rosetta  and  her  father. 

At  length,  the  Rabbi  entered  the  apart- 
ment. His  manner  was  dignified,  his  aspect 
stern,  but  calm,  and  Wolfe  saw  at  the  first 
glance,  that  his  case  was  already  prejudged 
and  decided. 

The  Rabbi  held  in  his  hand  the  letter  of 
Jemima.  Placing  it  on  a  table  near  Wolfe, 
he  took  a  seat,  and  in  a  deliberate  manner 
briefly  recapitulated  its  contents  to  the  as- 
tonished Iscah  ;  then  drawing  from  his  girdle 
a  large  canvas  bag,  he  laid  it  before  Wolfe, 
and  told  him,  it  contained  the  sum  named  as 
a  forfeiture,  in  the  marriage  contract  with  his 
daughter. 

"  Never !"  added  he,  "  will  I  allow  a  man 
capable  of  such  deception,  to  receive  her 
hand," 
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He  then  requested  that  Wolfe  and  his 
mother  would  quit  his  house  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. 

Wolfe  was  so  overpowered  by  his  own 
consciousness,  his  terror  on  I  scab's  account, 
who  sat  as  if  petrefied,  and  neither  spoke 
nor  moved,  and  the  authoritative  manner  of 
the  Rabbi,  that  he  could  not  utter  a  single 
word.  At  last  however,  the  name  of  Rosetta 
fell  from  his  quivering  lip. 

"  She  has  left  Canterbury,"  replied  the 
Rabbi  coldly.  "And  you  will  do  well,  to 
follow  her  example  as  soon  as  possible." 

He  then  quitted  the  apartment. 

Alarmed  at  the  fixed  posture,  and  vacant 
gaze  of  Iscah,  Wolfe  now  hastened  to  her, 
and  throwing  his  arms  about  her  neck,  be- 
sought her  to  be  comforted.  At  first,  she 
noticed  him  not,  but  his  warm  tears  drop- 
ping on  her  cheek,  as  in  an  agony  of  grief, 
he  strained  her  to  his  throbbing  bosom, 
seemed,  at  length,  to  arouse  and  affect  her. 
Nevertheless,  she  did  not  shed  a  single  tear, 
but  with  a  composure  that  astonished  her 
son,  desired  him  to  acquaint  her  faithfully? 
with  every  particular  respecting  Matilda,  and 
also  to  read  to  her,  the  letter  from  her  neice. 
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Wolfe  obeyed  the  commands  of  his  mo- 
ther implicitly.  She  listened  attentively, 
but  made  no  comment.  She  frequently, 
however,  pressed  her  burning  hands  against 
her  temples,  and  sighed  deeply,  but  her  eyes 
were  tearless. 

When  the  sad  account  was  concluded, 
Iscah  besought  her  son  to  quit  the  house  of 
Rabbi  Meyer.  He  was  equally  anxious  to 
do  so,  and,  in  a  short  time,  they  were  in 
possession  of  an  apartment  at  an  inn,  from 
whence  Wolfe  intended  proceeding  next  day, 
with  his  mother,  by  the  nearest  route,  in  a 
chaise,  to  Bristol. 

When  he  had  seen  his  mother  quietly  ac- 
commodated at  the  Inn,  and  intending  to 
seek  rest  for  the  increasing  pain  in  her  head, 
which  she  declared  was  intense,  he  re- 
turned to  Rabbi  Meyer,  and  desired  him  to 
remember  he  had  not  accepted  the  forfeiture. 

"  Nor  will  I,"  added  he  with  an  air  of  de- 
fiance, "  If  your  daughter  is  not  my  wife, 
she  shall  never,  while  I  live,  marry  any 
other  man."  And  before  the  Rabbi  could 
make  a  reply,  he  rushed  from  the  house.     . 
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Next  morning  Iscah  was  evidently  so  much 
worse,  that  Wolfe  wished  to  delay  their  jour- 
ney, but  Iscah  would  not  hear  of  it,  though 
fever  was  glowing  in  every  vein. 

Pride,  her  ruling  passion,  had  been  deeply, 
and,  as  the  result  fully  proved,  incurably 
wounded,  by  the  events  of  the  preceding- 
day.  Her  maternal  feelings  almost  equally 
powerful,  sharpened  the  arrow  and  fixed  it 
in  her  bosom,  to  the  very  shaft.  Her  an- 
guish was  too  great,  for  the  salutary  relief  of 
tears,  or  violent  exclamations,  wliich  vent, 
while  they  express,  powerful  emotions.  It 
fixed  itself  on  her  brain,  and  soon  the  effect 
of  an  excitement  so  torturino;  began  to  be 
visible. 

Wolfe  was  engaged  in  settling  his  bill, 
and  the  chaise  was  about  to  draw  up  to  the 
door,  when  a  letter  was  delivered  to  him, 
which  had  been  left  at  the  house  of  Rabbi 
Meyer.  It  was  sealed  with  black  wax,  and 
he  instantly  perceived  it  was  from  Mrs.  Bea- 
consfield.  Trembling  at  the  idea  of  what 
might  be  its  contents,  his  first  impulse  was 
to  conceal  it  from  his  mother,  and  he  was 
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about  to  place  it  in  his  pocket   unopened, 
-svhen  Iscah  caught  his  arm. 

"  No  more  concealments,"  she  exclaimed, 
in  a  voice  almost  suffocated  with  passion, 
lier  eyes  flashing  wildly,  and  her  whole  as- 
pect assuming  a  deep  crimson  hue."  I  insist 
on  hearing  that  letter  read  instantly.  I  will 
know  its  contents  !" 

Wolfe  had  never  before  seen  his  mother 
in  such  a  state  of  excitement,  and  dreading 
to  add  to  it,  he  immediately  obeyed  her,  and 
read  the  cautious  and  tender,  yet  faithful 
account  of  Matilda's  departure  penned  by 
Mrs.  Beaconsfield. 

The  effect  of  this  intelligence  on  the  al- 
ready overwrought  feelings  of  Iscah  were 
appalling.  Wolfe  however,  was  the  greatest 
sufferer.  His  very  soul  was  harrowed  up,  as 
he  listened  to  the  fearful  ravings  of  insanity, 
uttered  by  his  unconscious  mother.  His  in- 
coherent reply  to  Mrs.  Beaconsfield,  contain- 
ed a  rambling  but  affecting  detail,  of  the  late 
events,  and  he  never  once  hinted  his  wishes 
respecting  the  funeral  of  Matilda,  though  he 
bewailed  her  death  in  expressions  the  most 
touching. 
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As  soon  as  it  was  practicable,  Wolfe  re- 
moved his  mother  to  the  metropolis.  To  the 
questions  put  to  him,  he  remained  obsti- 
nately silent,  even  Rabbi  Moses  could  not 
win  his  confidence.  He  engaged  a  small 
house  at  the  extremity  of  the  Mile  end  road, 
and  there  he  placed  his  mother,  with  a 
proper  attendant.  He  would  not  hear  of  her 
being  confined  in  a  suitable  asylum. 

"  No  !"  said  he,  "  as  long  as  I  live,  and 
can  work,  my  mother  shall  be  under  my  ov/n 
view.  Henceforward,  I  devote  myself  to 
her,  and  may  the  Blessed  One  prosper  me, 
as  I  deal  by  my  mother!" 

When  Wolfe  Levy's  moving  letter,  reached 
Mrs.  Beaconsfield,  she  sent  a  copy  of  it  to 
his  cousin,  and  receiving  no  reply,  proceed- 
ed to  inter  the  departed  Matilda.  The  fu- 
neral was  very  plain  and  private,  and  the 
body  was  buried  in  the  cemetry  adjoining 
Hope  Chapel,  at  Clifton.  A  head  stone, 
marking  the  name  and  age  of  the  deceased, 
was  the  only  memorial,  Mrs.  Beaconsfield 
considered  necessary. 

"Her  name  is  inscribed  in  the  book  of 
everlasting  life,  I  humbly  believe  and  hope," 
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said  she,  "her  memorial  is  cherished  in  my 
heart.  A  sumptuous  monument,  would  nei- 
ther honor  the  dead,  nor  profit  the  living." 

Mrs.  Beaconsfield  did  not  quit  Clifton  so 
soon  as  she  had  intended,  after  the  demise  of 
Matilda.  A  Jewish  family  engaged  the 
house  she  had  given  up,  after  that  event,  to 
take  up  her  abode  with  her  friend,  and  some 
particulars  she  heard  respecting  them,  in- 
duced her  not  only  to  protract  her  departure, 
but  also  to  seek  their  acquaintance.  It  was 
the  daughters  of  Solomon  De  Lissau,  who 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Beacons- 
field.  The  invalid  Sophia,  received  not  any 
visiters,  but  congeniality  of  sentiment  soon 
formed  a  bond  of  Christian  friendship,  be- 
tween her  and  Emma  De  Lissau,  which  was 
only  dissolved  by  the  death  of  that  exem- 
plary woman. 


CONCLUSION. 

Some  few  years  back  the  narrator  of  the 
foregoing  events,  had  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
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ing  enquiries  respecting  several  of  the  cha- 
racters recorded  here.  In  the  hope  that 
some  interest  will  be  felt  for  them,  she  adds 
the  result. 

Iscah  w^as  still  living,  the  wildness  of  her 
insanity  changed  to  a  quiet  but  confirmed 
lunacy.  Wolfe  continued  his  care  of  her, 
quitting  her  only  to  make  short  journies  for 
her  maintenance.  A  great  alteration  had 
taken  place  in  him.  He  was  morose  and 
misanthropic  in  his  manner,  and  careless  and 
slovenly  in  his  person.  But  the  chief  feeling 
of  his  heart  was,  hatred  to  all  bearing  the 
name  of  Christian.  To  them  he  constantly 
attributed  his  misery,  and  the  hopeless  cala- 
mity of  his  mother. 

Rabbi  Meyer  did  not  long  survive  the 
dismissal  of  Wolfe.  His  death  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  singular  event.  Hearing  of  the 
insanity  of  Iscah,  and  attributing  it  in  some 
measure,  to  the  hasty  manner  in  which  he 
had  acted,  he  resolved  to  put  the  powers  of 
the  cabalistic  art,  in  requisition  for  her  cure. 
Among  the  MSS.  Wolfe  had  presented  to 
him,  was  one  containing  a  Kamia  or  Talis- 
man to  heal  insanity,  and  a  magical  invoca- 
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tion,  necessary  to  be  used  previous  to  prepa- 
ring it.  The  Rabbi  having  carefully  fasted, 
and  performed  the  usual  purification,  set  a 
night  apart  for  the  occasion,  and  commanded 
that  he  should  not  be  disturbed  on  any  ac- 
count. Rosetta,  who  had  returned  home, 
though  she  no  longer  esteemed  Wolfe,  yet 
felt  desirous  of  the  restoration  of  his  mother, 
and  awaited,  with  some  anxiety,  the  event  of 
her  father's  preparations,  in  the  efficacy  of 
which  she  firmly  believed. 

Next  morning  the  breakfast  time  past,  and 
the  Rabbi  had  not  yet  quitted  his  study. 
Rosetta  feared  to  break  in  on  him  uncalled. 
But  when  noon  came,  and  he  appeared  not, 
she  could  wait  no  longer,  and  with  the 
household,  proceeded  to  his  apartment.  On 
entering  it,  they  found  the  Rabbi  sitting  in 
his  chair  in  a  composed  attitude  but  quite 
dead,  and  apparently  some  hours.  At  first, 
this  sudden  event  seemed  wholly  unaccount- 
able, but  on  a  more  narrow  examination,  the 
mystery  was  solved  The  study  contained  no 
fire  place,  and  close  to  the  Rabbi's  chair, 
was  a  large  chaffing  dish,  in  which  he  had 
lighted  charcoal,  to  complete  his  invocation. 
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there  was  no  outlet  to  the  study  open,  and 
the  confined  fumes  of  the  charcoal  had  suf- 
focated him  I 

Jemima  Hart  still  retained  her  situation 
in  the  family  of  Jonas  Abrahams.  His  mo- 
ther-in-law, restored  by  her  tender  attentions^ 
was  living  though  very  infirm,  and  Reuben,  a 
favorite  with  all  parties,  was  then  contracted 
to  the  eldest  daughter  of  his  kind  master? 
whose  son  gave  promise  of  health,  at  that 
period,  though  subsequently,  he  followed  his 
departed  mother.  Between  Jemima  and 
Wolfe  there  subsisted  no  further  friend- 
ship. They  met  once  only,  when  he  bit- 
terly reproached  her  for  the  letter,  she  had 
certainly  written  with  a  good  intention,  and 
she  retorted  in  a  manner,  not  calculated  to 
conciliate  an  already  wounded  and  embit- 
tered spirit. 

Rosetta  did  not  seek  to  be  emancipated 
from  her  contract  with  Wolfe.  Her  beauty 
attracted  the  notice  of  a  wealthy  West  In- 
dian, and  Rosetta  accepted  the  offer  of  his 
hand.  Recollecting,  however,  the  fate  of 
Matilda,  she  renounced  Judaism  and  was 
baptized,  before  her  marriage.     She  then  left 
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Canterbury,  and  accompanied  her  husband, 
who  hke  herself  was  a  mere  nominal  Chris- 
tian, to  the  West  Indies. 


MARGARET  WARBIIRTON, 

OB, 


"  Examine  yourselves,  whether  ye  be  in  the  faith.'* 

2nd  Corinthians  xiii,  5. 


MARGARET  WARBURTON, 

OR, 


CHAPTER  I. 

Natural  Religion. 


The  parents  of  Margaret  Warburton  were 
respectably  situated,  in  a  beautiful  village  in 
the  county  of  Essex,  lying  between,  and 
being  in  the  direct  road  from  Dunmow^  to 
Bishop  Stortford,  in  Hertfordshire. 

Mr.  Warburton  was  a  wheelwright,  in  full 
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trade ;  and  his  wife,  a  neighbouring  farmer's 
daughter,  was  an  industrious,  prudent,  mana- 
ging woman,  who  aimed  to  make  the  most  of 
her  husband's  earnings,  that  she  might  en- 
joy, the  gratification  of  placing  her  only  son 
at  a  respectable  school  near  the  village.  At 
this  school  were  accommodated  boarders, 
as  well  as  day  scholars,  and  it  was  conduc- 
ted in  a  lofty,  substantial,  brick  built 
house,  situated  adjoining  the  four  Ashes, 
where  the  main  road  branches  off  to  the  once 
celebrated  village  of  Hatfield  Broad  Oak. 
The  village  dame's  school  was  considered,  by 
Mrs.  Warburton,  sufficient  for  the  education 
of  her  daughters. 

Nothing  in  nature  could  be  more  com- 
pletely dissimilar  than  these  daughters,  both 
in  person  and  mind.  Henrietta  Warburton, 
the  eldest  of  the  three  children,  was  a  deli- 
cate, fair  girl,  with  flaxen  hair,  mild  blue 
eyes,  and  a  transparent  complexion,  of  the 
white  rose  teint.  Her  temper  was  meek, 
amiable,  and  retiring ;  and  she  was  ever 
ready  to  give  way  to  the  whims  of  her  lively 
brother,  or  the  commands  of  her  imperious 
sister ;  which  she  was  continually  called  on 
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to  do,  especially  by  the  latter,  who,  though 
three  years  younger,  early  aimed  to  rule  the 
gentle,  unresisting,  Henrietta,  with  an  iron 
sway.  Nor  could  the  spirited,  but  kind- 
hearted  Clement,  succeed,  at  all  times,  in  re- 
pelling the  usurpation  of  the  despotic  Mar- 
garet, though  he,  and,  indeed,  all  who  knew 
the  sisters,  distinguished  Henrietta  by  their 
affectionate  preference. 

Margaret  Warburton  was  a  well-shaped, 
sparkling  brunette.  Her  features,  cast  in  the 
Roman  form,  were  handsome  and  expressiwy 
but  large,  and  almost  masculine.  Her  bril- 
liant black  eyes  were  penetrating  as  those  of 
an  hawk,  and  would  have  been  considered 
beautiful,  but  that  they  shone  with  a  lustre 
far  too  keen  for  female  loveliness.  In  tem- 
per and  disposition  Margaret  was  despotic, 
ambitious,  vindictive,  and  repelling. 

IS'evertheless,  there  was  one  trait  in  her 
otherwise  unattractive  character,  which  was 
so  far  useful,  that  it  acted  by  way  of  check 
on  her  unamiable  qualities,  and  confined  their 
outward  manifestation  chiefly  to  the  domes- 
tic circle,  of  which  she  contrived  to  be  the 
tyrant.      This  trait  was   rehgion !— at  least 
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such  Margaret  termed,  and  really  believed  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warburton  were  conscien- 
tious people,  and  regular  in  their  attendance 
at  their  parish  church,  with  their  children 
and  household, — observed  the  usual  holidays 
in  the  customary  manner, — and  were  strict  in 
their  appearance  at  the  communion  table 
when  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  supper  was 
administered,  which,  in  those  parts,  was  ge- 
nerally thrice,  but  sometimes  four  times,  in 
each  year.  These  observances,  however, 
were  the  extent  of  their  religious  worship. 
Assembling  the  household  for  family  prayer, 
or  attending  to  closet  devotion,  never  entered 
their  minds  as  necessary.  But  as  there  was 
but  one  service  in  the  church  on  the  Lord's 
day,  Mr.  Warburton,  when  his  family  re- 
turned from  their  walks,  or  neighbourly  visits 
in  the  evening,  would  read  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible,  or  a  short  moral  sermon  to  them, 
when  he  could  get  them  to  attend,  which 
was  not  always  the  case. 

The  religious  views  of  Margaret,  however, 
were  of  a  much  deeper  character.  She  re- 
probated what  she  termed  the  lukewarmness 
of  her  family  ;  and,  in  all  the  self-sufiiciency 
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of  Pharasaic  righteousness,  carried  her  per- 
sonal profession  to  its  fullest  extent,  in  exter- 
nal observances.  She  read,  in  her  closet,  the 
church-service  daily,  morning  and  evening,  to- 
gether with  the  appointed  psalms  and  collect, 
— observed  saints'  days, — studied  the  whole 
duty  of  man, — and  carefully  used  the  week's 
preparation,  before  she  attended  the  commu- 
nion. All  this,  however,  and  more,  was  per- 
formed by  Margaret  Warburton,  and  yet  her 
heart  remained  untouched,  and  her  life  unin- 
fluenced, by  the  devotion  she  thus  daily 
toiled  to  observe,  and  for  which  she  actually 
neglected  her  domestic  duties,  leaving  Hen- 
rietta to  officiate  for  both  sisters. 

So  highly  did  Margaret  value  herself  for 
her  superior  virtue  and  godliness,  that  she 
looked  down  on  most  of  her  village  asso- 
ciates with  scorn  and  contempt,  and  would 
have  repelled,  with  high  indignation,  any 
attempt  to  show  her  how  deeply  she  was 
erring,  and  how  utterly  corrupt  her  heart 
was, — that  it  was  yet  in  its  sins, — and  that 
her  vaunted  religion  was  insuflicient,  worth- 
less, and  entirely  unable  to  stand  in  the  great 
day. 

s2 
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It  happened,  about  the  time  when  Mar- 
garet had   completed   her   eiohteenth   year, 
that  a  respectable  family  came  to  reside  near 
the  Warburtons  at  a  small  farm.     The  Wil- 
mington family  consisted  of  the  farmer,  his 
wife,  and  a  son  and  daughter.     They  were 
Wesleyan  Dissenters,  and  regularly  attended 
a  small  meeting-house  at  Bishop  Stortford  ; 
besides  which,  after  a  time,  the  farmer  open- 
ed his  house  for  a  prayer-meeting,  one  even- 
ing in  the  week,  and  sometimes  allowed  ite- 
nerant preachers  to  deliver  a  discourse  in  a 
barn  he  had  fitted  up  with  a  rude  pulpit  and 
benches,   and  had  it  licensed  for  these  occa- 
sions. 

At  first,  these  proceedings  were  viewed  by 
the  villagers  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  the  Wil- 
mingtons  were  annoyed  by  every  species  of 
persecution  and  insult,  their  ignorant  neigh- 
bours could  devise,  or  safely  execute.  But 
to  all  that  was  said  or  done,  they  merely  op- 
posed the  most  admirable  and  invincible 
mildness  and  forbearance,  until  even  the 
most  violent  of  their  antagonists  were  asham- 
ed of  their  own  conduct,  and  subdued  by 
that  of  a  family  so  grossly  maltreated,  from 
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the  effervescence  of  an  ignorant,  and  mista- 
ken zeal. 

The  benevolent  attention  of  the  Wihiiing- 
tons,  to  the  wants  of  their  poor  neighbours, 
and  their  cathoUc  spirit,  towards  all  who 
needed  their  assistance,  even  though  amongst 
...their  most  inveterate  persecutors,  did  much 
not  only  to  subdue  enmity  and  ignorant  pre- 
judice, but  also  to  win  esteem  and  affection. 
By  the  time  they  had  occupied  their  farm 
twelve  months,  their  weekly  lecture  was  well 
attended, — their  prayer-meeting  crowded,  and 
many  of  the  villagers,  who  had  hitherto  lived 
in  a  state  of  pitiable  carelessness,  as  it  re- 
spected eternal  things,  were  now  awakened 
from  their  lethargy,  and  apparently  anxious 
to  be  taught  the  way  of  salvation. 

The  rector  of  the  parish  paid  but  little  at- 
tention to  these  things.  He  was  seldom  in 
the  village,  and  the  church  duties  chiefly  de- 
volved on  a  curate,  who  was  ill  paid,  and  of 
a  character  greatly  resembling  Gallio,  the 
deputy.  It  was,  therefore,  little  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  the  church  congregation  de- 
creased, while  many  of  the  villagers  found 
their  way  to  the  chapel  at  Bishop  Stortford. 
s3 
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Happily,  at  the  present  day,  this  evil  is  on 
the  decline.  Men  of  God,  taught  by  His 
holy  spirit,  and  zealous  to  disseminate  gos- 
pel truth,  have  been  raised  up,  and  graciously 
placed  in  many  a  village  pulpit,  so  that  the 
lowly  flocks  are  no  longer  driven  away  for 
lack  of  knowledge,  and  compelled  to  wander 
afar  in  search  of  the  bread  of  eternal  life. 

From  the  first  arrival  of  this  amiable  fa- 
mily at  the  farm,  the  Warburtons,  (v^^ith  the 
exception  of  Margaret,  who  considered  dis- 
senters of  all  denominations  as  the  very  vil- 
est class  of  people,  and  hated  them,  with  all 
the  virulence  of  an  unregenerate  heart),  w^ere 
on  neighbourly  terms.  In  course  of  time,, 
and  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  the 
Wilmingtons  so  won  on  them,  that  they  ven- 
tured, occasionally,  to  appear  at  the  prayer- 
meeting.  From  this,  they  proceeded  to  hear 
sometimes,  the  itinerant  preachers,  whose 
rude,  but  forcible  appeals,  strangely  affected 
their  audience;  and  Vv^ould  even  join  in  the 
social  worship  of  the  family,  when  supping 
with  them,  after  the  evening  lecture. 

Margaret  raved  at  these  proceedings,  but 
entirely  in  vain,  for  her  violence  and  injudi- 
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cious  opposition  actually  accelerated  the  con- 
sequences she  constantly  predicted,  and 
sought  to  prevent,  but  certainly  not  in  a 
Christian,  or  becoming  spirit. 

About  two  years  from  the  settlement  of 
the  Wilmingtons  at  the  priory  farm,  the 
wheelwright,  and  all  his  family,  except  Mar- 
garet quitted  their  parish  church,  and  united 
with  their  dissenting  friends  at  the  chapel  in 
Bishop  Stortford. 

Family  worship  was  now,  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives,  regularly  observed  by  these 
converts  ;  and,  whatever  the  creed  they  now 
adopted,  the  practical  fruits  of  religion  was 
certainly  evidenced  by  them  in  an  eminent 
degree. 

Margaret  seemed,  as  the  conduct  of  her 
family  was  distinguished  by  its  increasing  re- 
ligious fervour,  to  experience  more  and  more 
dislike  to  it,  and  did  the  utmost  in  her  power 
to  embitter  and  interrupt  their  spiritual  en- 
joyments. Henrietta,  in  particular,  felt  the 
utmost  weight  of  her  displeasure,  for  Edward 
Wilmington  had  offered  himself  to  her  ac- 
ceptance, and  the  parents,  on  both  sides,  had 
sanctioned  his  proposal.     Nor  was  this  all ; 
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Clement  admired  Edward's  sister  Mary,  and 
though  they  were,  as  yet,  considered  too 
young  to  marry,  their  youth  was  made  the 
only  objection. 

To  see  a  family  so  greatly  disliked  about 
to  be  allied  to  her  so  very  closely,  excited  all 
the  worst  feelings  of  Margaret's  vindictive 
nature,  and  at  times  she  was  hardly  endu- 
rable. Henrietta,  however,  whose  naturally 
meek  temper  was  rendered  still  more  so  by 
divine  grace,  opposed  only  silence  and  gentle- 
ness to  undeserved  insult ;  and  she  frequent- 
ly disarmed  Margaret's  violence,  by  her  ex- 
emplary patience  and  sweetness.  But  Cle- 
ment often  told  his  self-righteous  sister,  that 
the  proud  and  unhumbled  tempers  she  in- 
dulged proved  her  to  be  as  yet,  unacquainted 
with  true  religion,  or  its  sanctifying  power, 
and  therefore  not  in  the  least  entitled  to  the 
high-sounding  title  she  chose  to  assume,  ar" 
rogantly  terming  herself  "  a  zealous  champion 
of  the  church  !" 

At  such  times,  Margaret  would  work  herself 
uptosuch  paroxysms  of  ungovernable  passion, 
that  her  voice  and  aspect  were  wholly  unfemi- 
nine,  and  clearly  manifested  that  her  faith  was 
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certainly  not  the  purifying  faith  that  works 
by  love,  for  it  produced  neither  a  change  of 
heart,  nor  yielded  to  this  flaming  professor 
the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness,  love, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Conviction, 

The  marriage  of  Henrietta,  and  her  conse- 
quent removal  to  the  Priory  farm,  was,  to 
her,  a  most  happy  event.  Mrs.  Warburton, 
however,  now  that  Margaret  hal  been  de- 
prived of  the  uncomplaining  victim  of  her 
violent  temper  and  persecuting  spirit,  had 
much  to  endure  from  her  unamiable  daugh- 
ter; but  she  bore  it  patiently,  and  in  the 
true  spirit  of  Christian  meekness,  prayed 
that  the  heart,  now  so  obdurate,  and  the 
temper,  now  so  embittered,  might  be  soften- 
ed, changed,  and  regulated  by  divine   grace* 
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The  zeal  Margaret  evinced  for  the  church, 
««nd  her  undisguised  contempt,  for  what  she 
boldly  termed  the  hypocritical  cant  of  her 
methodist    family,    attracted    the   notice   of 
some  of  the  parishioners,  who  were  of  her 
way  of  thinking  on  religious  matters,   and 
they  invited  her  to  their  houses,  in  the  most 
intimate   and   pressing   manner.      Margaret 
wholly    regardless  of  her   duty   to  parents, 
who,  she  had  the  presumption  to  say,  had 
forgotten  theirs   towards    God,   visited   this 
circle,    at   her   own    pleasure,    leaving    hep 
share  of  domestic  duties  to  be  performed  by 
her  indulgent  mother  ;  and  when  mildly  ex- 
postulated with  on   the  glaring  impropriety 
of   such    conduct,  her    provoking    answers, 
often  drew  tears  of  poignant  sorrow  from 
one  parent,  and  almost  overcome  the  studied 
forbearance  of  the  other. 

The  behaviour  of  Margaret  was  frequently 
a  subject  of  discussion  between  the  families, 
when  they  met  at  the  Priory  farm,  and  the 
Wilmingtons  always  advised  a  continuation 
of  mild  and  forbearing  treatment,  in  the 
hoi)e  that  it  would  in  time  effect  a  change. 
"  Let  us  pray  for  her,"  they  would   say, 
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"The  hand  of  the  Lord,  which  arrested  a 
persecuting  Saul,  and  caused  him  to  become 
a  praying  Paul,  is  not  shortened." 

The  chief  companions  of  Margaret  were 
two  women,  who  were  so  situated  that  Mrs. 
Warburton  had  always  felt  a  decided  objec- 
tion to  her  daughter  visiting  them  frequently. 
Her  objection,  however,  was  not  to  either  of 
them  individually  considered,  for  their  moral 
character  was  tolerable ;  and  they  w  ere  or- 
derly and  regular  in  their  attendance  at 
church,  and  so  far  quite  on  a  level  with  her 
daughter.  But  they  filled  situations  that 
necessarily  threw  them  into  company,  Mrs. 
Warburton  could  not  desire  Margaret  to 
mix  with;  besides  which,  they  were  far 
too  gay  and  worldly  for  a  simple  village  girl, 
whose  parents  aimed  to  live  as  became  the 
professors  of  a  pure  and  sanctifying  religion. 

Remonstrances  however,  whether  tender 
or  severe,  were  wholly  in  vain,  and  seemed  to 
render  Margaret  more  disobedient  and  re- 
fractory. After  a  time,  therefore,  the  patient 
mother  ceased  to  interpose  an  ineffectual  in- 
terference, and  she  was  allowed  to  dispose  of 
herself  as  she  thought  proper.     Mrs.  Alder- 
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son,  the  elder  and  most  respectable  of  Mar- 
garet's associates,  occupied  the  situation  of 
housekeeper,  at  Bassingbourne  Hall,  near 
Stanstead  Mountfitchet.  This  fine  old  seat 
was,  at  that  period,  in  its  prosperity.  But 
the  atchievements  of  its  last  possessor,  and 
his  Lady,  may  now  be  seen  suspended  over 
the  sides  of  the  communion  table  in  the  vil- 
lage church,  (an  ancient  edifice,  well  worth 
the  attention  of  the  antiquary,  especially  for 
its  singularly  beautiful  carved  oak  font,)  and 
the  noble  lodges  are  almost  the  only  vestiges 
left,  to  denote  where  Bassingbourne  Hall 
once  flourished. 

The  whist  table  was  regularly  introduced, 
every  evening,  into  Mrs.  Alder  son's  room, 
and  the  upper  servants  of  both  sexes,  were 
allowed  to  play  in  their  turns.  And  some- 
times, when  the  family  were  absent,  Mrs. 
Alderson  indulged  the  household,  and  a  cho- 
sen few  from  the  village,  with  a  gay  dance 
in  the  servants'  hall. 

Such  parties  were  revolting  to  the  feelings 
of  Margaret's  family ;  but  the  society  she 
was  continually  liable  to  meet,  when  she 
visited  her  other  female  friend,  Mrs.  Ellerby, 

VOL.  11.  T 
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was  much  more  promiscuous  and  objection- 
able, than  the  cards  and  dancing  at  Bassing- 
bourne  Hall.  But  Margaret  could  not  be 
detered  from  calling  on  her  very  frequently. 
Mrs.  Ellerby  was  a  lively  young  woman, 
wife  of  the  under  forester.  They  resided  at 
a  house  situate  on  a  spot  in  that  beautiful 
forest  peculiarly  attractive,  both  from  its 
natural  and  acquired  advantages.  A  fine 
piece  of  water,  having  a  small  but  pictures- 
que island  on  its  centre,  and  three  pleasure 
boats  moored  at  one  end,  stretched  before 
the  house,  which  was  a  roomy  convenient 
cottage  ;  but  its  chief  ornament  consisted  of 
a  curious  apartment,  built  and  arranged  by 
the  late  Lady  St.  John.  This  apartment 
opened  on  the  lawn,  leading  to  the  water, 
and  its  furniture,  pictures,  chandeliers,  and 
even  the  fire-grate  were  composed  of  grotto- 
work,  shells,  and  sea  weed  tastefully  dis- 
posed. To  this  place,  usually  called  the  shell 
cottage,  gay  parties  from  the  adjacent  towns 
and  villages  were  acustomed  to  resort  for  a 
day^s  pleasure,  bringing  with  them,  hampers 
of  provision,  and  music,  and  passed  the  time 
in  sailing  on  the  water,  or  dancing  in  the 
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smooth  forest  glades.  In  some  instances, 
parties  from  the  metropolis  have  visited  this 
charming  spot,  and  a  vacant  pannel  in  the 
shell-room,  is  said  by  the  forester's  wife,  to 
have  been  owing  to  a  depredation  committed 
by  a  town  party,  who  carried  off  one  of  the 
pictures  in  its  elegant  shell  frame. 

Mrs.  EUerby  provided,  during  the  season, 
all  that  was  necessary  for  the  accomodation 
of  these  parties,  who  remunerated  her  at 
their  pleasure,  for  her  attention  to  their  en- 
joyments and  comfort.  She  delighted  to 
obtain  Margaret's  company  on  these  occa- 
sions ;  and  Mrs.  Warburton  often  heard  with 
an  aching  heart,  how  readily  and  gaily  her 
daughter  joined  in  the  revelry  of  these  per- 
sons, mostly  unknown  to  her  ! 

At  length,  however,  what  neither  filial 
duty,  a  sense  of  propriety,  nor  the  entreaties 
of  affectionate  relatives,  could  effect,  was 
produced  by  a  mighty  and  irresistible  power, 
which,  at  once,  checked  the  career  of  Mar- 
garet, who  till  then  always  believed  she  had 
justice  and  religion  on  her  side,  in  the  con- 
tinual family  contest ;  for  though  she  shared 
in  the  hollow  enjoyment,  or  rather  excite- 
t2 
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ment,  of  the  card  table,  and  the  giddy  and 
riotous  mirth  of  village  dancing,  without 
scruple,  she  continued  to  fulfil  with  rigid 
exactness,  all  the  external  duties  of  the 
church  ;  and,  with  a  singular  inconsistency, 
would  read  the  Psalms  and  lessons,  before 
she  joined  parties,  which,  even  had  they 
been  in  themselves  profitable  or  innocent, 
ceased  to  be  so,  when  engaged  in  contrary 
to  the  avowed  wishes,  and  earnest  entreaties, 
of  her  truly  indulgent  parents. 

A  very  large  party  came  to  pass  the  day 
in  the  lovely  month  of  May  at  the  shell- 
house.  They  bi  ought  with  them  a  waggon 
loaded  with  hampers  and  music,  and,  as  the 
nights  were  moonlight,  purposed  dancing 
until  a  late  hour.  As  usual,  Mrs.  EUerby 
sent  to  request  the  company  of  her  friend 
Margaret,  who  promised,  (notwithstanding 
her  mother  was  then  very  busy,  in  superin- 
tending her  domestic  duties  and  required  her 
assistance,)  to  be  in  the  forest  by  tea  time, 
and  set  about  the  necessary  preparations  im- 
mediately. 

On  these  occasions  Mrs.  Warburton,  ge- 
nerally, when  she  had  expressed  her  wishes 
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ceased  to  interfere.  But  this  time,  she  felt 
an  uneasy  anticipation,  though  she  knew  not 
why  ;  and  when  Margaret  left  her  chamber, 
dressed  in  her  gayest  and  lightest  attire,  to 
join  in  the  expected  dance,  her  mother,  look- 
ing at  her  earnestly  for  a  moment,  until  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  laid  her  hand  gently 
on  her  daughter's  arm,  now  decked  with  a 
glittering  bracelet,  and  said,  in  a  mournful 
tone, 

"  Oh,  that  I  could  prevail  on  you,  dearest 
Margaret,  to  give  up  this  visit,  and  remain  at 
home  this  evening.  Oh  that  you  would,  for 
once,  obhge  your  mother !  Margaret,  I  be- 
seech you,  comply  with  me  !" 

Mrs.  Warburton  actually  sobbed,  as  she 
thus  supplicated  her  daughter;  but  the  ob- 
durate girl  merely  replied,  in  a  sarcastic 
tone,  and  with  a  scornful  smile, 

"  Surely  mother,  you  are  more  absurd  than 
common ;  you  cannot  seriously  expect  I 
should  attend  to  your  idle  whims !" 

"  Alas  !  I  cannot  indeed  expect  any  act  of 
kindness  from  3/o?i,  Margaret,"  answered  Mrs. 
Warburton,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  But  you  may  from  your  darling  Henri- 
t3 
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etta  ;  you  know  she  is  all  duty  and  goodness," 
replied  Margaret,  tauntingly. 

She  then  quitted  the  house,  and  her  weep- 
ing mother,  in  a  manner  the  most  ungra- 
cious, and  soon  forgot  home,  amidst  the  gay 
party  at  the  shell  cottage. 

After  remaining  on  the  water  until  the 
chill  evening  air,  so  common  in  May,  ren- 
dered it  absolutely  uncomfortable  to  most  of 
the  females,  who,  like  Margaret,  were  very 
hghtly  attired,  in  anticipation  of  the  rural 
ball,  the  party  adjourned  to  an  appropriate 
spot  at  the  back  of  the  shell  cottage,  where 
the  music  was  already  stationed. 

The  beautiful,  bright,  warm  day,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  evening  not  in  accordance  with 
it.  The  moon  was  but  partially  visible 
through  a  veil  of  thin  mist,  and  a  chill  and 
heavy  dew  fell  fast.  Nevertheless,  the  gay, 
young,  and  thoughtless  party,  persevered  in 
dancing  long  and  late ;  and  Margaret  was 
among  the  last  to  decline  an  amusement  by 
which  she  felt  so  highly  gratified. 

At  length,  the  time  appointed  for  their  re- 
turn arrived.  The  horses  were  harnessed, 
and  put  to  the  different  vehicles  that  con- 
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veyed  the  assemblage  to  the  forest,  and 
Margaret,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Ellerby's 
brother,  set  out  on  her  way  home.  She  was 
extremely  heated  by  the  length  and  violence 
of  the  exercise  she  had  taken ;  added  to 
which,  her  muslin  robe  was  so  wet  with  the 
evening  dew,  that  it  clung  about  her,  and  her 
thin  dancing  shoes,  now  almost  worn  through, 
were  very  unfit  to  walk  on  the  long  damp 
grass  on  her  way  home ;  but,  with  her  usual 
obstinacy,  she  declined  Mrs.  Ellerby's  consi- 
derate offer  of  a  cloak  and  thick  shoes,  and 
proceeded  home  in  this  unwise  manner. 

When  she  reached  home,  her  indulgent 
mother  was  waiting  for  her,  and  had  prepared 
something  warm,  lest  her  unworthy  daugh- 
ter might  have  taken  cold  from  the  heavy 
dew  and  night  air.  But  Margaret  would 
not  accept  of  it,  merely  from  a  spirit  of  op- 
position, and,  with  the  same  motives,  chos^ 
to  sit  up,  and  partake  of  some  cold  food, 
though  Mrs.  Warburton  recommended  con- 
trary conduct. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Margaret 
felt  languid  and  unwell  next  morning.  She 
would  rise,  however,  but  it  was  not  for  long ; 
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"before  evening,  she  was  extremely  ill,  and 
the  next  morning  found  her  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  mahgnant  fever. 

For  some  days,  the  medical  attendant  of 
Margaret  could  give  no  decided  opinion  re- 
specting her.  Her  situation,  in  the  interim, 
was  most  pitiable.  During  the  intervals  of 
delirium,  the  terrors  of  death  seized  lier 
heart,  and  filled  it  with  unspeakable  anguish. 
Her  self-delusion  faded  away  as  air,  at  this 
trying  moment,  and  she  felt  herself  to  be  a 
wilful  transgressor,  and  that  her  vaunted  re- 
ligion in  which  she  trusted,  w^ould  not  bear 
the  piercing  eye  of  the  holy  judge,  before 
whom  she  shortly  expected  to  appear.  The 
injustice  and  violence  of  her  daily  conduct 
— her  disobedience  to  the  best  of  parents, — 
her  tyranny  to  the  gentlest  and  most  affec- 
tionate of  sisters, — her  taunting  speeches  to  a 
mother  who,  nevertheless,  attended  her  infec- 
tious couch  with  the  tenderest  and  most  un- 
remitting care, — all  flashed  on  her  mind. 
Awakened  conscience,  as  she  lay  and  revolv- 
ed the  past,  pointed  retrospection  with  the 
keenest  agony.  But  chiefly  her  spiritual 
sins  rose  in  dreadful  array  against  her  j  and 
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the  ravings  of  delirium  were  less  appalling 
than  the  terrific  exclamations  of  despair,  ex- 
torted from  her  in  her  lucid  intervals,  under 
the  anguish  of  conviction. 

In  this  affecting  state,  the  miserable  Mar- 
garet struggled  through  a  fortnight ;  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  youth,  and  a  naturally 
good  constitution,  gave  hope  that  she  might 
recover.  The  greatest  bar  to  it  v^^as  the 
agony  of  her  mind.  As  she  grew  weaker, 
the  violence  of  its  expression  abated.  But 
the  powerful  conviction  of  her  vileness,  and 
the  insufficiency  of  her  religion,  still  con- 
tinued in  full  force,  though  as  it  sunk  deeper 
in  her  wounded  heart,  she  spoke  of  it  less 
frequently.  Her  deeply  sympathising  friends, 
obtained  her  permission  to  pray  by  and  read 
to  her  when  she  was  able  to  attend  to  the 
salutary  exercise.  They  could  not,  however, 
elicit  from  her  what  were  her  feeUngs  du- 
ring the  hallowed  employ,  and  could,  there- 
fore, only  pray  and  hope  that  conviction, 
thus  deep  and  even  appalling,  might,  in  the 
Lord's  good  time,  be  graciously  permitted  to 
issue  in  sincere  and  saving  conversion. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

The  changed  heart. 


•&" 


At  length  Margaret  Warburton  was  raised 
from  the  bed  of  languishing  and  sorrow. 
Her  severe  malady  yielded  to  the  power  of 
medicine  ;  and,  aided  by  the  devoted  care  of 
her  mother,  she  rapidly  regained  health  and 
strength.  And  now,  her  anxious  parents  and 
relatives,  and  sympathising  Christian  friends, 
watched,  with  deep  solicitude,  the  result  of 
that  agonising  conflict,  which  the  conviction 
of  her  own  utter  worthlessness  and  insuffi- 
ciency had  occasioned  her,  when  apparently 
drawing  nigh  the  tomb,  and  fearfully  antici- 
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pating  death  and  the  final  judgment.  They 
judiciously  resolved,  however,  not  to  inter- 
fere, In  any  way,  with  Margaret,  or  seek  to 
direct  her  now  awakened  mind,  unless  she 
spontaneously  sought  their  counsel.  For 
they  were  well  aware  that  convictions,  how- 
ever powerful,  do  not  always  terminate  in 
conversion,  and  that,  in  the  wise,  though 
mysterious  arrangements  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, the  convictions,  and  consequent  reso- 
lutions, of  a  sick  bed,  are  permitted  to  eva- 
porate and  exhale  as  the  morning  dew,  when 
returning  health  and  reviving  spirits  restore 
fresh  life  and  elasticity  to  the  enervated 
frame. 

Mrs.  Warburton,  as  a  mother,  evinced 
feelings  on  this  interesting  subject  peculiar 
to  that  sacred  and  affecting  character,  and 
her  tender  heart  bounded  with  extacy,  as  she 
observed  the  striking  change  daily  more  and 
more  visible,  in  the  conduct  and  manners  of 
Margaret. 

When  able  to  join  the  family  circle,  as 
usual,  instead  of  rushing  from  the  apartment 
with  rude  signs  of  disgust,  at  the  time  of  fa- 
mily worship,  Margaret  not  only  remained. 
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but  appeared  to  share  in  it,  with  a  fervour 
equal  to  her  former  avowed  abhorrence  of  the 
delightful  duty.  In  her  apparel,  also,  there 
was  a  striking  change.  Her  gay  ribbons  and 
ornaments  were  quite  laid  aside.  She  alter- 
ed her  gowns,  and  put  off  their  trimmings, 
and  even  removed  the  profusion  of  bows  and 
flowers  from  her  straw  cottage  bonnet,  which 
was  now  simply  crossed  with  a  plain  ribbon 
of  the  same  colour. 

All  these  proceedings  were,  of  course, 
viewed  with  great  but  silent  pleasure,  by  the 
friends  of  Margaret.  But,  as  she  did  not  al- 
lude to  her  religious  feelings  or  intentions, 
they  feared  to  injure  the  holy  cause  by  a  pre- 
mature interference,  and  therefore  continued 
quietly  to  watch  and  pray,  as  heretofore. 
They  awaited,  how^ever,  with  some  solicitude, 
the  ensuing  Lord's  day.  Margaret  intended 
to  leave  home  then  for  the  first  time  since  the 
late  affecting  dispensation ;  and,  as  she  had 
discontinued  her  former  daily  use  of  the 
church  prayers,  and  was  known  to  retire  for 
secret  prayer  in  the  day,  besides  appearing 
regularly  at  family  worship,  they  felt  assured 
she  was  about  to  make  her  election,  as  to  the 
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place  of  worship  she  would  in  future  attend. 
On  this  point,  though  they  naturally  felt  a 
bias,  they  were  not  unduly  anxious.  They 
knew  that  the  homage  of  the  regenerated 
heart,  offered  in  the  all-prevalent  name  of  the 
great  Redeemer,  under  the  influence  of  the 
gracious  Spirit,  is  always  true  and  acceptable 
worship,  whether  paid  in  church  or  chapel. 
They  sighed,  however,  as  they  remembered 
that  the  gospel  was  not  preached  in  the  vil- 
lage church,  but  wisely  abstained  from  allu- 
ding to  that  circumstance  in  the  presence  of 
Margaret. 

In  the  course  of  the  week,  both  Margaret's 
female  friends  visited  her,  to  express  their 
pleasure  at  her  recovery,  and  invite  her  to 
their  respective  homes. 

Mrs.  Alderson  was  the  first  to  pay  her 
friendly  call,  and,  finding  Margai^t  so 
much  recovered,  requested  that  she  would 
return  with  her,  and  dine  at  the  Hall. 
Margaret,  in  a  much  more  conciliating  man- 
ner than  she  had  ever  before  used,  even 
towards  her  most  intimate  associates,  thank- 
ed Mrs.  Alderson  for  her  kindness,  but 
declined  it,  on  the  plea  that  her  first  visit 
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ought  certainly  to  be  devoted  to  thanksgiv- 
ing, for  the  great  and  unexpected  mercy  she 
had  experienced. 

"  Well  then,  Margaret,"  replied  Mrs.  Al- 
derson,  as  she  arose  to  take  leave,  "  we  shall 
of  course  meet  at  church  on  Sunday,  and  I 
shall  expect  you  to  return  with  me  to  the 
Hall." 

Mrs.  Warburton  listened  anxiously  for  her 
daughter's  answer;  but  Margaret  rephed  not, 
she  merely  courtsied  to  Mrs.  Alderson,  as  she 
left  the  room. 

Next  day  brought  the  lively  Mrs.  Ellerby. 
She  expressed  great  pleasure  at  finding  Mar- 
garet so  much  recovered.  She  then  informed 
her  that  a  very  large  and  gay  party  was  com- 
ing to  the  shell-house  that  day  week,  and  she 
hoped  Margaret  would  be  there ;  adding, 
that  she  would  prepare  a  bed  for  her,  that 
she  might  not  run  any  risk  from  the  night 
air. 

Mrs.  Warburton,  who  was  present,  watched 
the  expression  of  Margaret's  countenance,  as 
Mrs.  Ellerby  added, 

"  It  will  be  a  very  gay  party  ;  and,  in  the 
cool  of  evening,  a  lively  dance  in  the  avenue 
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leading  to  the  house.     You  know  how  dry 
that  path  is,  at  all  times,  so  it  cannot  hurt 

you." 

"  It  will  not  hurt  me,"  replied  Margaret. 
steadily,  "  for  I  shall  not  be  there.  I  have 
done  with  such  parties,  I  hope  for  ever.  And 
though  I  am  sure  you  mean  kindly  by  giving 
me  this  invitation,  I  must  say  it  is  a  very 
.unthinking  one,  to  a  creature  just  escaped 
the  very  brink  of  the  grave,  into  which  levity 
and  imprudence  had,  but  for  divine  mercy* 
hurried  her !" 

Mrs.  Ellerby  was  struck  dumb  with  as- 
tonishment at  Margaret's  unexpected  reply. 
She  had  anticipated  that  the  prospect  of  an 
evening  expected  to  be  particularly  attrac- 
tive, would  have  excited  the  most  lively  joy, 
and  now  sat,  viewing  Margaret  in  silent 
wonder. 

Mrs.  Warburton  was  so  overpowered  by 
the  fulness  of  her  gratitude,  at  Margaret^s 
composed  manner  and  welcome  reply,  that 
she  was  also  unable  to  speak  at  the  moment, 
but  tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks. 

Margaret  observed  her  mother's  emotion, 
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and,  mistaking  its  cause,  was  herself  greatly 
moved. 

"  How  many  tears  hare  I  caused  you  to 
shed,  my  precious  mother  '^  said  she,  tender- 
ly. "  But  be  comforted,  I  hope,  in  future,  I 
shall  be  enabled  to  repair  the  unhappy  and 
deeply  regretted  past." 

Mrs.  Ellerby  then  took  leave,  more  and 
more  surprised  at  what  had  passed.  Marga- 
ret, though  she  spoke  kindly,  made  no  effort 
to  detain  her;  and,  before  she  returned  to 
the  shell-house,  she  called  on  her  village  ac- 
quaintance, and  assured  them,  poor  Marga- 
ret Warburton  had  certainly  become  a  me- 
thodist ! 

Sunday,  at  length  arrived,  and  Margaret, 
plainly  but  neatly  attired,  joined  her  family 
early,  and  requested  permission  to  accom- 
pany them  to  chapel. 

With  what  heart- felt  joy  was  this  request 
received  and  granted!  The  deUghted  mo- 
ther sobbed  out  her  grateful  thanks  for  such 
mercy,  as  she  termed  it,  on  the  neck  of  her 
daughter.  Her  Father  gave  her  his  blessing, 
while  a  tear  stole  down  his  aged  cheek ;  and 
Clement  embraced  her,  in  silence,  indeed,  but 
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a  silence  more  expressive  than  language  could 
convey ! 

The  Wilmingtons  were  in  the  habit  of 
calling  for  their  neighbors,  and  they  gene- 
rally accompanied  them  to  chapel  in  one  of 
the  farmer's  spring  carts.  They  arrived  on 
this  memorable  morning  in  time  to  witness, 
and  share  in,  the  happiness  of  their  friends. 
Margaret  was  particularly  moved,  at  the 
mild  but  fervent  happiness,  that  shone  in 
the  sweet  countenance  of  her  gentle  sister, 
as  she  hung  fondly  about  her  and  whispered 
the  pleasure  this  blessed  news  gave  her ! 

From  this  period,  Margaret  appeared  to  be 
sincere  in  her  religious  profession.  She  was 
zealous  in  her  attendance  at  Chapel,  and  at 
the  prayer-meeting,  and  foremost  in  ^every 
religious  exercise.  Cards  and  dancing  were 
now  as  much  her  detestation,  as  they  had 
once  been  her  delight.  Her  dress  was  al- 
most singular,  from  its  extreme  plainness, 
and  in  all  respects,  but  one,  she  was  now  the 
complete  reverse  of  her  former  self.  That 
one  was  her  temper!  True,  it  no  longer 
vented  itself  in  undutiful  opposition  to  pa- 
rental authority,  nor  acts  of  despotism  to 
u3 
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patient  relatives  ;  but  it  was  still  there  !  The 
eye  of  an  acute  discerner  could  readily  trace 
it,  in  many  instances; — in  her  deportment 
to  those,  whose  religious  views  differed  from 
her  own, — and  even  to  the  erring  wanderer, 
of  her  own  community, — in  her  spiritual 
pride,  veiled  beneath  the  specious  name  of 
fervent  zeal, — and  in  the  self-exalting  princi- 
ple, shadowed  under  the  lowly  garb  of  ex- 
traordinary humility. 

Her  fond  parents,  however,  saw  not  these 
defects,  in  a  daughter  who  was  now  their 
pride  ;  they  often  declared  she  had  no  longer 
even  the  semblance  of  a  fault.  The  commu- 
nity she  had  joined  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  she  was  thought  very  highly  of,  by  the 
leader  of  her  class.  Mr.  Wilmington  alone, 
thought  dilierently  on  this  subject;  though 
he  did  not  openly  express  it.  He  was  an  old 
experienced  Christian  ;  deeply  versed  in  the 
intricacies  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  self- 
delusion  it  is  liable  to.  He  therefore  con- 
tinued to  observe  Margaret,  silently,  but 
narrowly,  and  the  result  was  far  from  being 
satisfactory  to  him. 

^*  I  cannot,"  said  he,  one  evening,  to  his 
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family,  who  had  been  wannly  extoUing  Mar- 
garet's zeal,  "join  in  the  general  opinion 
respecting  her, — profession  is  not  posses- 
sion,— I  own  1  have  my  doubts." 

"Oh  Father !"  said  the  gentle  Henrietta, 
with  more  warmth  than  was  usual  to  her, 
"are  you  not,  for  the  first  time,  unjust? 
surely  my  sister  Margaret,  has  proved  that 
her  heart  is  changed  !" 

"  I  do  not  deny  it,  Henrietta,"  replied  Mr. 
Wilmington.  "  I  believe  her  heart  is  changed, 
but  let  me  remind  you,  that  it  is  possible  to 
have  a  changed  heart,  without  its  being  a 
regenerated  one.  Such  was  the  case  of  the 
royal  Saul,  and  such  I  greatly  fear  is  Mar- 
garet's situation." 

This  avowal  gave  great  pain  to  the  good 
man's  auditors,  but  he  persisted  in  it,  though 
he  said  he  should  rejoice  to  be  convicted  of 
a  mistake,  in  this  instance.  His  opinion, 
Iiowever,  was  strictly  confined  to  his  family 
circle. 

A  year  quickly  revolved,  and  its  close 
found  Margaret  more  zealous  than  ever,  and 
even  Mr.  Wilmington  began  to  augur  well 
from  her  perseverance,  and  to  hope,  that  the 
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changed  heart  would  evidence  itself  to  be 
also  a  regenerated  one. 

At  this  period  Mr.  Warburton  died.  Hum- 
ble hope  and  joyful  anticipation,  enlivened 
his  last  moments,  and  brightened  his  short, 
though  painful  passage  through  the  dark 
valley.  His  family  felt  the  dispensation,  but 
they  felt  it  as  Christians,  v^^ho  sorrow  not  as 
those  without  hope  ;  and  they  witnessed  his 
funeral,  with  tender  grief,  but,  nevertheless, 
with  the  delightful  anticipation  of  a  sure  and 
joyful  resurrection  unto  eternal  life  ! 

A  sister  of  Mrs.  Warburton  was  with  her 
at  this  affecting  period.  She  was  house- 
keeper in  a  nobleman's  family, —had  the 
same  religious  views  as  her  sister, — and  being 
a  single  woman,  had  always  intended  to 
leave  her  savings  to  Margaret,  to  whom  she 
was  godmother.  Clement  having  succeeded 
to  his  father's  business,  he  was  willing  to 
take  care  of  his  mother  and  Margaret ;  but 
Mrs.  Shirley  offered  to  take  charge  of  her 
neice,  on  her  return,  if  the  family  were  wil- 
ling to  part  with  her.  After  much  delibera- 
tion, and  many  affectionate  debates,  the  offer 
of  Mrs.  Shirley  was  at  last  accepted ;  and 
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the  arrangement  made  way  for  the  union  of 
Clement  with  Mary  Wilmington,  which  was 
now  settled  to  take  place  at  the  expiration  of 
the  year. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Self  Confidence, 

The  parting  between  Margaret  and  her 
family  and  friends,  was  affecting  to  all  par- 
ties. On  the  previous  evening,  the  War- 
burtons  and  Mrs.  Shirley  went,  by  invita- 
tion, to  the  Priory  farm.  After  supper,  Mr. 
Wilmington  requested  to  speak  with  Mar- 
garet, alone  for  a  few  minutes.  The  good 
old  man  was  regarded  by  the  whole  family 
quite  in  a  paternal  character,  she  therefore 
followed  him,  unhesitatingly,  into  the  next 
apartment,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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How  impressive — how  affectionate — how., 
encouraging — yet  how  cautionary,  was  this 
valuable  Christian's  parting  exhortation  to 
the  daughter  of  his  deceased  friend  !  Mar- 
garet thanked  him  for  his  kind  solicitude,  on 
her  behalf;  she  could  not  do  otherwise,  but 
at  some  parts  of  his  address,  her  flashing  eye, 
heightened  color,  and  proud  smile,  did  not 
pass  unheeded  by  her  discerning  friend ;  and 
he  saw,  with  regret,  her  countenance  contra- 
dict the  courteous  expressions  that  fell  from 
her  lips.  He  therefore  added  a  few  words 
of  advice,  in  an  earnest  tone,  and  Margaret, 
wearied  with  a  repetition  which,  however, 
sprung  from  an  heart,  deeply  anxious  for 
her  best  interests,  yet  doubtful  of  her  sin- 
cerity, answered  in  a  confident  manner,  that 
she  felt  assured,  her  future  conduct  would 
be  such  as  to  merit  approbation  and  please 
— even  him ! 

Mr.  Wilmington  was  more  pained  by  the 
arrogance  of  this  observation,  than  the  im- 
plied taunt  on  himself,  which  it  conveyed. 

"  Pray  do  not  express  yourself  so  very 
confidently,  my  dear  Margaret,"  said  he 
gravely.    "  What  are  our  resolutions  ?  What 
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is  our  strength  ?  perfect  weakness  !  I  am  an 
old  pilgrim.  Believe  me  when  I  assure  you 
that  the  vale  of  humiliation  is  the  safest 
path, — it  was  the  path  chiefly  trodden  by 
the  great  Redeemer,  when  He  became  poor 
for  our  sakes.  Margaret!  self  confidence  is 
not  a  feeling  to  be  admitted  by  the  followers 
of  the  lowly  Jesus." 

Margaret  blushed  and  looked  vexed  at 
this  grave  rebuke,  for  such  she  considered 
it;  but  she  made  no  reply,  and  they  joined 
the  family  circle, — her  aged  friend,  feeling 
sorrowful  on  her  behalf,  and  she,  inwardly 
displeased  by  his  evident  distrust  of  her. 

The  parting  scene  between  Mrs.  Warbur- 
ton  and  her  daughter,  was  extremely  tender. 
An  indefinable  anticipation  of  evil,  which 
»he  thought  sinful,  and,  therefore,  earnestly, 
though  unavailingly,  sought  to  repress, 
wrung  her  maternal  heart ;  and  she  wept  in 
ag;ony  on  Margaret's  neck.  Yet  she  did  not, 
»he  could  not,  in  her  most  depressed  mo- 
ments, even  imagine,  sorrow  so  heart-rending, 
as  that,  one  day  to  be  inflicted  on  a  mother 
the  most  indulgent,  by  a  daughter  the  most 
unworthy  of  tenderness  so  touching ! 
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The  family,  with  whom  Mrs.  Shirley  re- 
sided, was  on  the  continent,  and  expected  to 
continue  so  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  the 
servants  were  all  placed  on  board  wages, 
until  their  return.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
obstacle  to  the  residence  of  Margaret  with 
her  aunt,  who  employed  her  leisure  in  en- 
deavouring, by  her  instructions,  to  qualify 
her  neice  for  a  situation  similar  to  her  own. 

For  a  time,  Margaret  went  on  extremely 
well.  At  home,  and  at  chapel,  she  was  a 
model  of  zeal,  activity,  and  devotion,  that 
placed  her  high  in  the  estimation  of  her 
connexions.  They  saw  not  the  heart,  and 
pleasing,  indeed,  were  the  accounts  written 
by  Mrs.  Shirley,  to  the  family  in  Essex. 
Alas !  it  was  a  delusive  glow  of  sunny  bril- 
liancy, shining  only  as  the  precursor  of  a 
devastating  storm  ! 

At  this  period  there  was  residing  with 
Mrs.  Shirley,  a  young  person,  the  orphan 
neice  of  her  Lady's  favorite  woman,  who  with 
the  permission  of  the  family  placed  her 
under  the  housekeeper's  protection^  during 
her  absence  in  their  suite. 

Eleanor  Murray  was  a  lively  good-temper^ 
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and  seemingly  artless  girl,  about  eighteen, 
and,  though  not  yet  admitted  to  join  the 
community  her  aunt  and  Mrs.  Shirley  were 
members  of,  she  was  regular  in  her  attend- 
ance there,  and  was  considered  a  modest, 
hopeful,  young  w^oman,  and  not  far  from  the 
way  of  salvation. 

Though  younger  than  Margaret,  they 
soon  became  intimate,  as  Eleanor  was  the 
only  young  person  besides  herself,  in  the 
establishment,  and  all  the  other  inmates  were 
mere  nominal  Christians.  Margaret,  in  the 
pride  of  her  heart,  considered  her  teaching 
and  example,  could  not  fail  to  benefit  Elea- 
nor, and  Eleanor  secretly  hoped,  judging  her 
companion's  heart  by  her  own,  that  she 
should  find  in  her  a  confidant,  and,  perhaps, 
an  assistant,  in  certain  matters  not  yet  de- 
veloped. 

This  intimacy,  encouraged  by  Mrs.  Shir- 
ley, who  anticipated  that  Eleanor's  aunt 
might,  at  some  future  period,  be  of  service 
to  Margaret,  increased  daily.  The  defer- 
ence and  respect  Eleanor  affected  to  pay  to 
what  she  termed,  the  superior  knowledge 
and  experience  of  Margaret,  was  extremely 
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acceptable  to  her  exacting  disposition,  and 
so  won  on  her,  that  she  actually  regarded 
Eleanor  with  a  livelier  interest,  and  warmer 
affection,  than  the  sweet  and  gentle  Henri- 
etta, ever  inspired,  much  as  she  strove  to 
effect  it;  but  that  single-minded  being,  ever 
had  truth  in  her  faithful  heart,  and  on  her 
lip.  She  could  not  flatter  even  to  win  a 
sister's  love,  dearly  as  she  prized  it.  Elea- 
nor had  no  such  scruples,  she  was  not  slow  to 
discern  the  self-sufficiency  and  inflated  van- 
ity of  Margaret's  character,  and  soon  made 
her  advantage  of  the  discovery,  by  minister- 
ing, skillfully,  to  those  failings,  and  gained, 
almost  imperceptibly,  a  powerful  ascendancy 
over  the  mind  she  professed  to  reverence 
and  admire. 

Margaret  had  been  in  town  about  six 
months,  when  Mrs.  Shirley,  anxious  to  ac- 
company a  very  dear  friend,  and  member  of 
the  same  chapel,  who  was  then  far  advanced 
in  a  decline,  to  a  house  she  had  eno^as^ed  at 
Hampstead,  left,  for  a  time,  her  neice  in 
charge  of  the  family.  She  knew  Margaret 
was  competent  to  the  task,  and  she  wished 
to  soften,  by  her  presence,  the  sufferings  of 
x2 
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one  so  dear  to  her,  and  whose  bright  views, 
and  unclouded  anticipations  of  the  future, 
made  attendance  in  her  chamber  a  privilege. 

Anxious  to  impress  the  mind  of  Eleanor, 
with  the  divine  support,  so  frequently  and 
graciously  vouchsafed  to  Christians,  in  view 
of  death, — an  event,  so  revolting  and  even 
terrible  to  mere  nature,  Mrs.  Shirley  wished 
Eleanor  to  accompany  her  to  Hampstead  ; 
but  she  pleaded  so  anxiously  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  her  beloved  Margaret,  that,  at 
length,  Mrs.  Shirley,  though  reluctantly, 
gave  up  the  point,  and  she  was  permitted 
to  remain. 

Margaret  could  not  but  observe  how  great 
a  change  Mrs.  Shirley's  absence  appeared  to 
produce  in  Eleanor.  Her  demure  look  and 
quiet  manner,  were  exchanged  for  a  deport- 
ment displaying  the  very  exuberance  of  gai- 
ety. She  seemed  even  wildly  happy ;  and 
when  Margaret  remonstrated  with  her,  and 
called  it  levity,  she  caressed  and  flattered 
her  reprover,  in  such  a  way,  that  Margaret 
could  not  retain  displeasure  against  a  girl  so 
fascinating. 

This  point  gained,   Eleanor  said,  in  her 
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most  persuasive  manner,  that  Lucy,  the  up- 
per house-maid,  requested  Margaret's  per- 
mission to  entertain  a  few  friends,  on  the 
next  evening. 

As  Lucy  was  very  respectably  connected, 
the  favor  was  granted,  and  Eleanor  procured 
though  with  some  difficulty,  the  use  of  the 
breakfast  parlor  for  her  on  this  occasion. 
When  the  guests  arrived,  Eleanor,  under 
pretence  of  seeing  that  no  damage  was  done 
to  the  furniture,  joined  them.  Margaret 
little  thought  it  was  not  the  first  time,  and 
that  Eleanor,  in  Mrs.  Shirley's  absence,  was 
accustomed  to  share  freely  in  the  diversions 
of  the  servants. 

The  friends  of  Lucy,  behaved  with  great 
propriety,  and  quitted  the  house  early.  The 
servants  were  accustomed  to  have  cards,  or 
a  dance,  on  such  occasions,  but  as  Lucy 
wished  to  please  Margaret,  that  she  might 
repeat  her  parties,  she  was  careful  not  to  dis- 
gust or  alarm  the  prim  methodist,  as  Marga- 
ret was  invariably  designated,  among  the 
servants. 

Next  day,  Eleanor,  after  praising  the  con- 
duct and  respectability  of  Lucy's  friends, 
X  3 
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told  Margaret,  she  had  received  an  invita- 
tion, that  she  desired  of  all  things  to  accept. 
But  she  added,  with  a  deep  sigh  and  a  look 
of  assumed  sorrow. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  must  give  it  up,  for  I  can- 
not think  of  going  without  my  dearest  Mar- 
garet, and  I  am  sure  you  will  refuse  me." 

She  then  hung  round  Margaret's  neck  and 
caressed  her,  fondly. 

"  Why  should  I  refuse  you,  my  dear  Elea- 
nor, if  the  invitation  is  a  proper  one  ?"  re- 
plied Margaret. 

''  Oh,  it  is  not  an  improper  one,  I  assure 
you  !  my  best  Margaret,"  exclaimed  Eleanor, 
"  Only  I  fear  you  will  think  so.  You  are 
such  a  dear,  particular,  creature,  and  have  a 
conscience  so  tender,  that  what  many  good 
people  allow  of,  without  scruple,  you  think 
sinful !  Oh  you  are  almost  an  angel  1" 

This  flattery  pleased  Margaret  as  Eleanor 
designed  it  should,  and  after  much  more 
prefacings,  blended  with  the  most  soothing- 
adulation,  she  said,  the  invitation  was  to  a 
Jewish  wedding,  the  curious  ceremonial  of 
which  she  was  anxious  to  witness. 

The  Jewish  people  were  very  little  known 
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by  Margaret.  She  had,  indeed,  seen,  occa- 
sionally, a  pedlar,  in  her  native  village,  and 
sometimes  heard  them  spoken  of  as  a  wealthy 
race;  but  this  was  the  extent  of  her  know- 
ledge respecting  them.  She  had  no  idea  of 
the  nature  of  their  weddings,  nor  suspected 
that  music  and  dancing  formed  their  princi- 
pal attractions.  Eleanor,  however,  knew  this, 
but  she  carefully  kept  particulars  within  her 
own  bosom,  cautioning  Lucy  to  do  the  same, 
and  actually  by  perseverance,  importunity, 
and  caresses,  at  last  succeeded  in  obtainino- 
Margaret's  consent  to  accompany  her. 

The  nuptials  were  to  be  celebrated  on  the 
following  Wednesday,  and  Lucy  assured 
Margaret,  it  was  only  by  peculiar  favor  a 
Christian  could  gain  admittance,  to  witness 
the  interesting  ceremony.  But  her  friend, 
was  sister  to  the  bride,  and,  therefore,  had 
the  power  of  obliging  her  friends. 

The  important  day,  at  length,  arrived  and 
Margaret,  understanding  it  was  to  be  a  very 
large  and  elegant  assemblage,  arrayed  her- 
self in  her  best  attire  ;  but  she  wore  no  orna- 
ment, and  though  she,  on  this  occasion,  to 
oblige    Eleanor,   laid   aside  her  plain   cap, 
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would  only  bind  her  fine  hair  in  simple  folds 
across  her  commanding  brow ;  but  the  ar- 
rangement suited  the  style  of  Margaret's 
features,  and  Eleanor  thought,  as  she  looked 
upon  her,  that  ornaments  or  curls  were  not 
needed  to  render  her  appearance  striking  or 
attractive. 

Eleanor  had  not  shown  the  card  of  invita- 
tion to  Margaret,  as  from  the  wording  of  it 
she  would  at  once  have  discovered  its  true 
nature.  She  was,  therefore,  greatly  sur- 
prised when  the  coach  stopped,  to  discover, 
that  the  wedding  was  held  at  a  tavern  !  But 
the  friends  of  Lucy  gave  her  no  time  for 
hesitation.  They  received  them  at  the  en- 
trance hall,  and,  immediately,  hurried  the 
party  into  a  side  apartment,  whispering,  that 
the  ceremony  was  about  to  commence  di- 
rectly. 

These  Gentile  spectators,  were  placed  in  a 
spot  from  whence  they  could  see  all  that  was 
transacting.  The  nuptial  canopy  was  al- 
ready adjusted; — it  was  of  crimson  velvet 
and  gold,  its  pillars  supported  by  four  fine 
young  men,  selected  for  the  purpose.  In 
front  of  it  stood  the  presiding  Rabbi,  in  his 
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silken  robes  and  lofty  sable  cap,  who  held 
mhis  hand  the  contract  of  marriage;  and  be- 
hind and  about  him  were  ranged  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  ceremony,  which  may  never  be 
less  than  ten  men,  and,  in  this  case,  was 
thrice  that  number. 

Scarcely  had  Margaret  and  her  young 
companions  taken  their  seats,  when  a  strain 
of  music,  sweet,  soft,  and  solemn,  announced 
the  approach  of  the  bridal  party.  Margaret 
felt,  ^involuntarily,  a  deep  interest  fill  her 
mind,  as  she  viewed  them.  The  bride,  an 
elegant  Jewess,  covered  with  a  long  veil  of 
the  purest  lawn,  was,  in  this  case,  led  be* 
neath  the  canopy  by  the  two  mothers,  pride 
and  maternal  tenderness  mingling  in  the 
bright  feyi)ression  of  their  animated  counte- 
nances. The  bridegroom  was  a  tall,  hand- 
some man,  wearing  the  graceful  costume  of 
Poland,  his  native  country.  The  fathers 
conducted  him,  as  their  wives  had  done  the 
bride ;  and  Margaret  would,  at  any  other 
time,  have  admired  the  mingled  dignity  and 
benevolence  of  his  noble  aspect ;  but  her  at- 
tention was  rivetted,  and  her  hawk-like  eye 
fixed,  on  a  young  man  in  the  nuptial  train, 
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who  took  his  station  near  her  during  the  ce~ 
remony. 

The  person  who  had  thus  unconsciously 
attracted  the  gaze  of  Margaret  was  a  young- 
Jew  of  a  wealthy  and  distinguished  family. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  complexion  of  this  in- 
teresting people,  he  was  extremely  fair,  and 
had  beautiful  auburn  hair.  His  figure  was 
tall  and  commanding ;  his  face  eminently 
handsome  and  intelligent ;  and  his  beautiful 
hazel  eyes  shone  with  a  brilliant,  yet  sweet 
and  tender,  expression.  The  ceremony  pro- 
ceeded,— the  bride  was  led  round  the  bride- 
groom, according  to  custom, — the  contract 
was  read, — the  ring  given  and  received, — the 
wine  consecrated  and  partaken  of, — the  glass 
broken,  and  trodden  under  foot, — even  the 
loud  acclamations,  which  announced  the 
completion  of  the  ceremony,  had  ceased, — 
ere  Margaret  was  aroused  from  her  contem- 
plation of  the  fascinating  Jew.  She  had 
neither  heard  nor  seen  that  she  came  pur- 
posely to  witness,  and  actually  started  w^hen 
Eleanor  whispered  the  question  of,  "  How 
did  you  like  it  ?" 

The  object  of  her  reverie  had^  meantime, 
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marked  Margaret,  and,  understanding  from 
Lucy's  friend  who  she  was,  requested  to  be 
introduced  to  her.  Margaret's  heart  throb- 
bed violently,  as  he  gracefully  advanced  and 
paid  his  compliments  to  her,  and  requested 
leave  to  conduct  her  to  the  dining  hall. 
She  could  not  refuse  his  acceptable  atten- 
tions, and,  with  her  party,  was  soon  seated 
at  the  sumptuous  entertainment.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  polished  courtesy  of  her  at- 
tentive <!ompanion  ;  and,  in  the  pleasure  she 
felt  at  being  the  object  of  it,  she  forgot  all 
else  ! 

The  dinner  was  at  length  concluded.  The 
presiding  Rabbi  and  his  assistants  chaunted 
the  grace,  and  the  brilliant  assembly  disper- 
sed, to  reassemble  in  the  ball-room.  And 
now  Margaret  became  first  aware  that  dan- 
cing was  to  succeed  the  elegant  banquet,  for 
Joseph  Alexander  earnestly  sohcited  the  fa- 
vour of  her  hand  as  his  partner.  Surprise, 
riot  unmingled  with  fear,  blanched  her  cheek, 
as  he  spoke,  and  for  a  moment  she  was  un- 
able to  reply.  When  she  did  it  was  to  mur- 
mur an  unintelligible  observation,  that  she 
did    not  approve   of  that   amusement,    and 
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wished  to  return  home.  Alexander,  however, 
declared  she  must  not  leave  a  place  of  which 
she  was  the  brightest  ornament.  The  dan- 
cing would  not  commence  until  after  tea, 
"  At  least,"  said  he,  beseechingly,  "  at  least 
stay  till  then;  and  if  you  will  go,  suffer  me 
to  attend  you."  He  detained  her  hand;  his 
brilliant  eyes  were  fixed  on  her,  vvdth  a  look 
so  persuasive,  that  she  hesitated.  Eleanor 
now  said,  in  a  whisper, 

"  Do  remain, — at  least  till  after  tea.  You 
surely  can  trust  yourself.  You  need  only  be 
a  spectator ;  and  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
thatr 

Margaret's  heart  pleaded  powerfully  on 
the  same  side.  Her  pride,  too,  was  raised. 
<'  I  can  trust  myself!"  she  replied  to  Eleanor, 
and  suffered  herself  to  be  led  to  the  ball- 
room. Her  companion  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  please,  and  only  succeeded  too 
well! 

All  the  persuasions  of  the  fascinating  Jew 
were,  however,  insufficient  to  induce  Mar- 
oaret  to  ioin  the  dancers;  but  she  consented 
to  remain,  and  allowed  Eleanor  to  act  as  she 
chose. 
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Her  new  friend  could  not  be  prevailed  on 
to  quit  her  during  the  evening;  and  his  po- 
lished address,  marked  attentions,  and  seduc- 
tive manners,  w^ere  more  perilous  to  Marga- 
ret than  sharing  the  gaiety  of  the  evening 
could  have  been.  She  felt  this,  but  a  spell 
was  on  her,  that  she  tried  not  to  break,  and 
scarcely  wished  to  resist. 

At  length  the  ball  closed  for  that  evening, 
to  be  resumed  on  the  next.  Margaret  would 
not,  however,  accept  an  invitation  to  appear 
at  it ;  nor  did  her  companion  urge  it,  as  he 
did  not  intend  to  be  there.  But  he  sought 
and  obtained,  too  easily,  Margaret's  permis- 
sion to  inquire  of  her  health  next  morning, 
as  he  led  her  to  the  coach. 

Eleanor  and  Lucy  were  surprised  and  de- 
lighted at  the  unexpected  pliability  of  Mar- 
garet, and  eagerly  thanked  her  for  her  kind- 
ness,— but  she  heeded  them  not.  One  ab- 
sorbing idea,  which  agitated,  yet  delighted 
her,  had  taken  possession  of  all  her  facul- 
ties. Alexander  appeared  to  be  gifted  with 
all  the  powers  of  fascination,  for  she  could 
not,  for  an  instant,  banish  him  from  her 
mind.     That  night,  for  the  first  time  since 

VOL  II.  Y 
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her  profession  of  religion,  she  neither  read 
her  usual  chapter  in  the  bible,  nor  breathed 
a  single  word  of  prayer,  ere  she  sought  her 
pillow. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Jewish  Proselj/te, 

Margaret  arose  the  next  morning  un- 
easy and  unre freshed.  The  previous  night, 
she  had  neglected  her  devotions.  This  morn- 
ing, she  felt  unable  to  attend  to  them,  and 
Eleanor  was  surprised  that  she  was  not  sum- 
moned, as  usual.  She  took  no  notice,  how- 
ever, for  she  felt  glad  to  be  released  from 
what  she  considered  a  task  ;  and  though  she 
was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  so  sudden  an  al- 
teration in  Margaret,  and  despised  her  for  it, 
(for  she  had  sufficient  penetration  to  discern 
its  inconsistency,  provided  her  flaming  reli- 
y2 
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gious  profession  was  sincere),  she  rejoiced  to 
perceive  it,  and  inwardly  hoped  Mrs.  Shirley 
might  not  return  very  speedily,  for  now,  at 
least,  there  was  a  prospect  of  enjoying  life, 
as  she  called  it,  for  a  season. 

The  young  Jew  v/as  punctual  in  availing 
himself  of  Margaret's  permission  to  call  on 
her ;  and,  the  moment  he  appeared,  her 
thoughtful  brow  cleared  up,  her  eyes  shone 
with  pleasure,  and  never  before  had  Eleanor 
seen  her  features  so  animated,  or  so  hand- 
some. Alexander  seemed  equally  delighted, 
and  time  glided  away,  unheeded  by  either, 
till  Eleanor  announced  that  dinner  was  ready, 
and  he  took  leave;  but  not  before  he  had 
obtained  Margaret's  consent  to  a  renew^al  of 
his  visit. 

That  evening  was  the  one  set  apart  for  the 
weekly  lecture  at  the  chapel,  and  Margaret 
attended,  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  though 
her  person  was  there,  her  heart  a.ud  affections 
were  far  away.  Never  before  had  she  found 
the  service  so  wearisome;  the  hymn  appeared 
longer  than  usual,  and  so  dull ;  and  the  preach- 
er, she  thought,  would  never  finish  his  dis- 
course.    From  that  memorable  evening,  Mar- 
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garet  never  again  enjoyed  the  worship  she  once 
so  much  deho-hted  in.  She  was  to  be  seen 
in  her  place,  indeed,  and  appeared  as  usual ; 
but  the  changed  heart  proved  itself  in  the 
hour  of  trial,  even  under  the  first  temptation, 
to  be  an  unregenerated  one  ; — and  Margaret 
Warburton  added  another  sad  proof,  to  the 
many  that  may  be  found  among  men,  how 
easy  it  is  to  profess  Christianity,  yet  how 
hard,  nay  how  difhcult,  to  realize  the  charac- 
ter of  a  genuine  Christian ! 

Next  morning  brought  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Shirley.  Its  contents  were  gratifying  to 
Margaret,  in  her  present  state  of  mind,  for  it 
informed  her  that  the  invalid  was  not  worse, 
and  might  yet  linger  a  few  weeks.  Eleanor 
rejoiced  with  her  at  this  anticipation,  merely 
because  it  left  them  at  liberty  to  pursue  their 
own  inclinations.  What  hearts  must  those 
be,  that  can  derive  satisfaction  from  the  pro- 
tracted agonies  of  a  dying  sufferer,  because 
it  is  found  convenient  to  their  selfish  plans  .' 
Even  Margaret  and  Eleanor  would  have 
been  ashamed  of  their  feelings,  had  they,  for 
a  moment,  considered  them  in  this  point  of 
view. 

y3 
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Joseph  Alexander  came  that  morning  as 
early  as  propriety  would  admit  of.  He 
made  a  very  long  visit,  and  departed,  at  last, 
with  evident  regret,  but  only  to  return  on 
the  following  day ;  when  Margaret,  who 
knew  but  little  of  Jewish  habits,  asked  him, 
for  the  first  time,  to  dine  with  her.  A  slight 
emotion  agitated  the  fine  countenance  of  the 
Jew  as  she  spoke,  but  it  quickly  vanished  ; 
he  looked  upon  her  with  tenderness,  and 
took  his  seat  at  the  table. 

The  evening  drew  rapidly  towards  a  close, 
but  still  Margaret's  companion  lingered,  and, 
ere  they  separated  that  night,  she  had  lis- 
tened to,  and  returned,  his  avowal  of  love. 

In  the  retirement  of  her  chamber,  how- 
ever, the  infatuated  Margaret  had  leisure  for 
reflection,  and,  (had  it  been  humbly  sought, 
and  mercifully  granted),  for  repentance.  But 
she  sought  it  not.  She  felt  not  the  slightest 
wish  to  retract.  A  new  and  absorbing  pas- 
sion now  filled  her  bosom.  Its  very  excite- 
ment possessed  a  charm,  which  her  turbu- 
lent spirit  delighted  in,  but  had  never  expe- 
rienced, in  the  chastened  pleasure  of  true  re- 
liction.    It  was  made  clearly  evident,  hovr- 
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ever,  by  subsequent  events,  that  Margaret's 
religion  never  had  been  a  true  one,  and  she 
deceived  herself  when  she  thought  it  so.  It 
had  its  origin  in  natural  convictions,  which 
produced  slavish  fear  and  natural  repentance, 
with  its  consequent  fruits,  legal  holiness,  and 
external  reform.  But  it  never  renewed  her 
heart.  That  was  a  stranger  to  the  faith  that 
works  by  love,  evangelical  repentance,  and 
the  sweet  and  purifying  influences  of  the 
Eternal  Spirit. 

Her  lover  had  expressed  a  wish  to  conduct 
her  to  the  public  gardens  on  the  Lord's  day, 
but  she  represented  the  necessity  of  her  ap- 
pearance at  chapel,  and  the  young  Jew  gave 
up  the  point,  but  said  he  should  hope  for  the 
favour  of  her  company,  with  Eleanor,  to  the 
theatre,  on  the  next  evening.  This  proposal 
Margaret  hastily  negatived,  and  it  was  not 
repeated  that  night,  though  he  evidently  in- 
tended to  do  so,  before  the  time  arrived. 

The  chapel  service  was  not  so  wearisome 
to  Margaret  this  time,  for  it  passed  almost 
unheeded  by  her,  so  deeply  and  wholly  was 
her  mind  absorbed  in  its  present  meditation  ; 
though,  had  the  text  been  required  of  her, 
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she  could  not  have  given  it.  In  the  evening 
as  she  left  the  chapel,  Alexander  joined  her, 
and  escorted  her  and  Eleanor  home.  As 
they  walked  along,  he  re-urged  his  suit  for 
her  company  at  the  theatre  so  warmly,  that 
at  length  she  yielded  to  his  winning  manner 
of  persuasion,  and  gave  the  gratifying  pro- 
mise he  so  much  wished,  on  her  return  home- 
wards from  the  chapel,  where  she,  as  yet,  re- 
mained a  member! 

Alexander  joined  her  early  on  the  ensuing- 
day,  and  brought  with  him  a  small  morocco 
case,  containing  some  elegant  and  costly  or- 
naments, intended  as  a  present  to  Margaret. 
She  had  now  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
dress  with  the  elegant  simplicity  of  her  com- 
munity, that  she  asked,  in  a  tone  of  surprise, 
"  If  he  meant  or  expected  she  should  wear 
them  ?" 

"  Certainly,  dearest  Margaret,"  he  replied* 
in  a  persuasive  accent.  "  I  know  you  need 
no  ornaments ;  but  the  theatre  requires  a 
little  alteration  in  your  usual  charming  ap- 
pearance, and  I  venture  to  hope  you  will 
oblige  me  by  using  these  trifles  to-night." 

Margaret,  for  a  time,  resisted  his  entrea- 
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ties,  but  suffered  herself  to  be  persuaded  at 
last,  and  felt  an  emotion  of  gratified  vanity, 
as  she  surveyed  herself  in  the  glass,  when 
thus  decked  to  accompany  Eleanor  and  her 
loven 

Margaret  had  never  witnessed  a  scenic  re- 
presentation* Her  surprise  and  delight  were 
therefore  extreme,  as  she  seated  herself  in 
the  dress-box  Alexander  had  selected,  and 
where  he  had  caused  the  front  seats  to  be 
reserved. 

This  evening  glided  swiftly  away,  amidst 
the  seductive  and  intoxicating  pleasure  that 
surrounded  Margaret;  and  she  wondered  how 
any  one  could  think  such  a  delightful  scene 
either  sinful  or  dancrerous. 

Every  succeeding  day  now  witnessed  the 
increasing  ascendancy  of  the  Jew,  and  the 
derelictions  of  Margaret,  until  the  morning 
of  the  day  when  the  chapel  service  was  held 
brought  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Shirley,  announ- 
cing the  death  of  her  friend,  and  her  own  in- 
tention to  remain  at  Hampstead,  until  after 
tlie  funeral,  which  was  to  take  place  that 
day  week,  when  she  should  hasten  home  to 
her  dear  neice.     Margaret  was  greatly  disr 
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turbed  at  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  nor  was 
Alexander  less  so ;  and  they  held  an  imme- 
diate and  long  consultation,  as  to  their  future 
plans  and  proceedings.  The  Jewish  suitor 
loved  Margaret,  ardently  and  honourably. 
His  fixed  resolution  was  to  make  her  his 
wife.  This,  however,  could  not  be  legally 
effected,  while  she  remained  a  Christian, 
even  nominally.  Yet,  until  she  was  engaged 
to  him,  beyond  her  own  power  to  retract  with 
propriety,  he  feared  to  disclose  the  prelimi- 
nary step  necessary  to  be  taken,  ere  he  could 
invest  her  with  the  hallowed  title  of  wife,  or 
present  her,  as  such,  to  his  family  and  na- 
tion. 

Without  being  aware  of  the  important  sub- 
ject that  agitated  the  mind  of  her  lover,  Mar- 
garet unconsciously  accelerated  his  wishes. 
She  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  meeting  her 
aunt ;  and,  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  it,  was 
ready  to  embrace  almost  any  proposal  Alex- 
ander could  suggest.  He  therefore  besought 
her  to  compose  herself,  and  confide  in  him 
to  prevent  it  effectually.  He  then  quitted 
her,  in  order  to  make  preparations,  with  which 
she  was  to  be  made  acquainted  next  day. 
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Margaret  was  now  so  accustomed  to  Alexr 
ander's  society,  that  the  rest  of  the  day  drag^ 
ged  heavily  on  in  his  absence.  In  the  even- 
ing, she  accompanied  Eleanor  to  chapel,  and 
returned  home  sad  and  spiritless.  The  being, 
to  retain  whose  love  she  had  already  sacri- 
ficed so  much,  was  no  longer  the  companion 
of  her  walk  ;  and  she  inwardly  resolved,  let 
his  proposal  be  of  what  nature  it  might,  she 
would  embrace  it,  rather  than  be  separated 
from  him,  as  she  must  inevitably  be,  when 
her  aunt  returned  home. 

She  had  the  prudence,  however,  to  keep 
her  intentions  and  feelings  confined  within 
her  own  breast.  She  feared  to  trust  Eleanor 
or  Lucy,  lest  their  giddy  thoughtlessness 
might  lead  to  a  premature  discovery  of  her 
present  conduct  and  situation. 

With  a  mind  thus  biased  in  his  favour, 
Margaret  met  Alexander  next  morning.  He 
came  early,  and,  assuming  his  softest  and 
most  winning  manner,  assured  her  the  future 
happiness  of  his  life  was  now  suspended  on 
her  decision.  Margaret  besought  him  to 
communicate,  instantly,  all  he  desired  of  her; 
and  it  was  easy  to  perceive,  from  the  unusual 
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tenderness  of  her  accent  and  manner,  that 
she  was  prepared  to  listen  favourably  to  his 
proposal. 

Alexander,  thus  assured,  proceeded  to  ac- 
quaint her  that  he  had  been  engaged  on  the 
previous  evening,  in  securing  for  her  a  safe 
and  honourable  asylum,  in  the  house  of  a  re- 
spectable and  amiable  Jewish  widow,  for- 
merly his  nurse,  and  greatly  attached  to  him. 

"  She  has  a  daughter,  who  will  be  a  very 
pleasing  companion  to  you,  dearest  Marga- 
ret," he  added ;  "  and  she  will  be  a  proper 
protectress,  until  the  happy  moment  that 
will  unite  us  for  ever." 

He  did  not  venture  at  this  moment,  to  dis- 
close the  whole  of  his  plans.  Mrs.  Nathan 
was  instructed,  fully,  as  to  her  part,  if  Mar- 
garet could  be  induced  to  accept  of  her  pro- 
tection ;  and  the  beautiful  and  lively  Rachel, 
her  daughter,  and  the  foster  sister  of  Alex- 
ander, promised  to  exert  all  her  powers  of 
persuasion,  with  the  Goya,  for  his  sake. 

With  much  less  difficulty  than  he  had  im- 
agined, Alexander  received  Margaret's  assent 
to,  and  approval  of,  his  arrangements.  They 
both  perceived,   however,  the   necessity   of 
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seeing  each  other  less  frequently,  until  the 
time  of  Margaret's  evasion,  which  was  fixed 
to  take  place  the  evening  previous  to  Mrs. 
Shirley's  return ;  and  Alexander,  in  the  most 
delicate  manner,  hinted  to  Margaret  not  to 
excite  suspicion,  by  making  any  visible  pre- 
paration for  her  departure,  as  he  should  feel 
proud  and  happy  to  supply  any  deficiency  in 
her  wardrobe. 

Alexander  dined  with  them  that  day,  and, 
to  the  openly  avowed  regret  of  Eleanor  and 
Lucy,  informed  them  he  must  take  leave  of 
them  for  a  fortnight,  as  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  leaving  town  early  next  morning. 

Margaret  alone  remained  silent ;  but  a  dis- 
cerning eye  could  easily  trace  how  keenly 
she  felt  the  anticipation  of  absence,  which 
prudence  rendered  necessary,  and  she  found 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  alone,  ere 
he  departed  ;  when  her  lover  renewed  his  fer- 
vent professions  of  devoted  attachment,  and 
received  her  equally  fervent  assurance  that 
nothing  on  earth  should  separate  them,  let 
the  consequence  be  as  it  might. 

Alexander  looked  upon  her,  for  a  moment, 
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in  silent  thought,  and  a  slight  cloud  shaded 
his  open  brow. 

"  You  speak  strongly,  Margaret  I"  he  at 
length  replied.  "  Are  you  aware  of  wha* 
you  promise?  Could  you  consent  to  give 
up  your  religion  for  my  sake  ?" 

"  My  religion!"  answered  Margaret;  "  have 
I  any  to  give  up  ?  I  have,  (in  practice,  at 
least,)  renounced  it,  since  I  have  known  i/om!" 

A  peculiar  expression,  indefinable  to  Mar- 
garet, flushed  the  cheek,  and  sparkled  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Jew,  as  he  folded  her  to  his  heart, 
and  said,  fondly, 

'*  Enough  my  beloved  !  I  am  satisfied  ; 
more  than  satisfied, — I  am  happy !"  and 
they  separated  until  the  appointed  evening. 

Margaret  now  resumed,  outwardly,  her 
usual  habits,  and  recommended  Eleanor  to 
be  prudent  and  wary  when  Mrs.  Shirley  re- 
turned, lest  she  should  discover  how  indis- 
creetly she  had  indulged  her. 

Time  passed  heavily  with  Margaret.  On 
the  Lord's-day,  she  sent  Eleanor  to  chapel, 
but  remained  at  home  herself,  on  pretence  of  a 
cold.  She  now  loathed  the  worship  she  had 
so   ardently   professed,   and  sought  in   the 
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perusal  of  light  and  frivolous  books,  to  wear 
away  the  tedious  hours  of  the  hallowed  day. 
In  the  afternoon  of  it,  two  visitors  from  the 
chapel,  called  to  inquire  how  she  was,  and 
pray  by  her.  What  an  intolerable  annoy- 
ance was  this  visit  to  Margaret !  pleading  a 
severe  headache,  she  spoke  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and  after  listening  to  a  prayer,  she 
thought  never  would  come  to  a  close,  saw 
with  a  pleasure  she  could  hardly  conceal, 
the  departure  of  the  brethren. 

In  her  present  state  of  mind,  Margaret 
wondered  how  she  could  ever  have  been  so 
blinded  and  mistaken  as  to  have  quitted  the 
church,  to  join  a  people,  whose  religion,  she 
now  considered,  a  continual  species  of  self- 
denial,  and  mortification;  counting  the  ra- 
tional pleasures  of  the  world  sinful,  and  set- 
ting themselves  up  as  the  only  persons  who 
had  any  hopes  of  salvation ! 

Had  Margaret  ever  felt  the  power  of  di- 
vine truth,  she  would  not  have  thus  reasoned  ; 
but  she  had  never  tasted  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  which  are,  love,  joy,  and  peace,  in  be- 
lieving. Natural  religion,  produces  only 
spurious  similitudes  of  these  heavenly  fruits. 
z2 
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A  selfish  love, — a  false  joy,  built  on  a  sandy 
foundation, — an  hollow  and  a  deceitful 
peace,  false  as  the  God  of  this  world,  who 
inspires  it. 

At  length  the  day  dawned,  on  the  evening 
of  which  Margaret  Warburton  was  to  join 
her  Jewish  lover.  She  wrote  a  letter  and 
placed  it  in  her  aunt's  desk,  of  which  she 
had  the  key.  In  it  she  gave  her  an  account 
of  domestic  occurences,  and  closed  by  re- 
questing her  to  suspend  her  judgment  on  the 
seemingly  rash  step  she  was  taking,  as  she 
should  soon  be  at  liberty  to  confide  in  her 
fully,  and  made  no  doubt  of  her  approbation. 
Meantime  she  earnestly  intreated  her  not  to 
write  to  her  friends  in  Essex  until  she  heard 
from  her. 

Margaret  next  placed  the  keys,  intrusted 
to  her,  in  her  aunt's  apartment,  and  left  a  note 
in  her  own,  addressed  to  Eleanor,  bidding 
her  farewell,  and  requesting  of  her,  and 
Lucy,  to  take  care  of  the  house  till  her  aunt 
came  home.  She  then  locked  her  own 
trunks  and  secured  the  keys  of  them,  and 
the  morocco  case,  about  hero  Then  telling 
Eleanor  and  Lucy,   she  was  going  to  pay 
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some  bills  in  the  neighborhood,  she  left  the 
house  with  a  quick  step,  and  beating  heart, 
for  the  place  of  appointment,  which  was  the 
end  of  Parliament  Street,  nearest  to  West- 
minster Bridge. 

Margaret,  in  the  eagerness  of  her  restless 
spirit,  had  arrived  at  the  chosen  spot  full 
early.  But  she  had,  nevertheless,  the  grati- 
fication to  find  Alexander  anxiously  expect- 
ing her,  and  he  had  the  delicacy,  and  good 
feeling,  to  bring  with  him,  the  widow  and 
her  daughter. 

Margaret  was  delighted  by  this  proof  of 
consideration,  and  the  waiting  party  received 
her  with  every  demonstration  of  the  liveliest 
joy.  A  coach  was  in  attendance,  and  it 
soon  conveyed  them  to  Mrs.  Nathan's  house, 
which  was  pleasantly  situated  near  Bow. 

Every  possible  attention  was  paid  to  Mar- 
garet's comfort  and  accommodation  by  the 
widow  and  her  daughter,  and  Alexander 
only  quitted  her  at  night.  The  obliging 
frankness  of  the  widow,  and  the  beauty  and 
sweetness  of  Rachel,  could  not  but  attract 
Margaret,  and  she  soon  felt  greatly  attached 
to  them.  The  love  they  displayed  to  each 
z3 
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Other,  however,  sometimes  affected  her,  by 
reminding  her  of  Mrs.  Warburton  and  Hen- 
rietta, but  the  feeling,  though  keen,  was  but 
temporary,  for  in  the  presence  of  Alexander, 
she  thought  only  of  him. 

The  Jewish  Sabbath  arrived,  and  Marga- 
ret felt  interested  by  their  mode  of  celebra- 
ting it.  She  accompanied  Rachel  to  the 
Synagogue,  and  forgot  that  the  service  was 
an  heartless  formula,  conducted  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  for,  from  the  latticed  gallery 
she  could  see  her  lover,  and  admire  the 
graceful  manner  in  which  he  folded  about 
him,  the  garment  of  fringes,  as  he  stood 
among  the  young  men  of  his  people  distin- 
guished by  his  towering  height,  commanding 
figure,  the  beauty  of  his  countenancey  and 
his  graceful  address. 

That  evening  the  whole  party  went  to  the 
theatre.  A  coach  conveyed  them  to,  and 
from  it,  and  they  had  no  fear  of  meeting  any 
one  who  could  recognise  Margaret.  The 
next  day,  being  Sunday,  and  considered  by 
Mrs.  Nathan  as  a  dull  one,  because,  as  she 
alledged,  of  the  odious  sound  of  the  church 
bells,  cards   were  produced,   and  Margaret 
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Warburton,  once  so  rigid,  now  entered  with 
spirit  into  the  amusement !  yet  how  pleasant 
had  these  sounds  once  been  to  her  ahenated 
heart ! 

It  is  painful  to  trace  the  progress  of  this 
unhappy  being !  or  describe  minutely  the  steps 
taken  by  her  lover,  the  widow,  and  Rachel, 
to  convert  the  Goya  into  a  Gerta,  or  female 
Proselyte.  When  she  found,  however,  that 
Alexander  could  not  marry  her  legally  with- 
out this  change,  on  her  part,  and,  though  he 
set  little  value  on  Judaism,  would  forfeit  his 
present  liberal  income,  and  future  expecta- 
tions, by  renouncing  his  own  faith,  merely 
nominal  as  it  was,  she  began  to  waver.  The 
subtle  widow  perceived,  and  hastened  to  take 
advantage  of  her  vacillating  state  of  mind. 
She  represented  to  her,  in  a  very  specious 
manner,  that  the  change  required  was  a 
mere  trifle.  They  would  only  desire  her  to 
observe  their  external  ceremonies,  and  cause 
her  to  be  baptised  or  bathed,  as  a  token  of 
her  compliance,  with  observances  which  she 
could,  if  disagreeable  to  her,  easily  lay  aside 
after  her  marriage,  especially  as  Alexander 
was  any  thing  rather  than  a  strict  Jew. 
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Margaret  received  these  assertions  with- 
out examination,  because  her  warped  incli- 
nations made  her  wish  to  receive  them  as 
true. 

In  a  fortnight  from  the  time  she  had  quit- 
ted Mrs.  Shirley's  house,  Margaret,  attended 
by  her  lover,  Mrs.  Nathan  and  Rachel,  left 
town  for  Harwich,  on  the  way  to  Amster- 
dam, the  spot  most  convenient  for  her  re- 
nunciation of  Christianity,  and  consequent 
nuptials. 

All  external  matters  seemed  propitious  to 
this  singular  excursion.  Wind  and  weather 
favored  the  travellers ;  and  after  a  short  and 
fine  passage,  they  arrived  in  safety  at  the 
desired  city. 

After  engaging  suitable  apartments  for  his 
companions,  Alexander  waited  on  the  Elders 
of  the  principal  Synagogue  and  stated  his 
errand  and  desires.  No  obstacles  were  in- 
terposed, but  the  Elders  requested  to  confer 
with  his  intended  bride,  ere  they  finally  ar- 
ranged the  business.  This,  of  course,  could 
not  be  objected  to,  and,  after  presenting 
them  with  a  liberal  donation  for  the  syna- 
gogue, which  he  said  should  be  increased  on 
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his  marriage,  he  left  them  to  prepare  Mar- 
garet for  their  visit. 

This  interview  passed  off  better  than  Alex- 
ander had  anticipated.  The  Elders  put  the 
usual  questions  *  to  Margaret,  and  she,  pre- 
viously instructed  by  Mrs.  Nathan,  answered 
them  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  except 
in  one  instance.  They  asked  her  whether 
her  intention  to  marry  a  Jew,  had  in  any 

*    LAW    FOR    GERIM    OR    PROSELYTES. 

"  A  stranger  that  comes  ia  be  made  a  Proselyte.  At  tJiis 
time  they  say  unto  him,  '  what  dost  thou  see,  that  thou 
comest  to  be  made  a  Proselyte  ?  Dost  thou  not  know  that 
the  Israelites,  at  this  time,  are  miserable,  banished,  driven 
about,  and  plundered,  and  chastisements  come  upon  them  ?' 
If  he  replies,  *I  know  this  but  it  does  not  satisfy  me,  or 
deter  me,'  they  receive  him  immediately,  and  make  known 
to  him  some  of  ths  light  commands,  and  some  of  the  heavy 
ones  ;  and  they  acquaint  him  with  the  law  of  gleaning  the 
forgotten  sheaf,  the  corner  of  the  field,  left  standing,  and  the 
poor's  tythe They  also  inform  him  of  the  penalties  incur- 
red by  breaking  the  commands,  and  say  unto  him,  '  know 
thou  before  thou  camest  into  this  way,  thou  didst  eat  fat  and 
wast  not  punished  with  excision  or  cutting  off.  Thou  didst 
profane  the  sabbath,  and  was  not  punished  with  stoning. 
But  now,  if  thou  eatest  the  fat,  thou  shall  be  punished  with 
excision,  and  if  thou  profanest  the  sabbath,  thou  shall  be 
punished  with  stoning.  'And  as  they  inform  him  of  the 
penalties  attached  to  the  violation  of  the  precepts,  so  they 
acquaint  him  with  the  rewards  attendant  on  their  due  ob- 
servance, saying  to  him,    *  know  that  the  world  to  come  is 
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way  induced  her  to  embrace  Judaism.  She 
answered  No  !  but  her  color  heightened,  and 
her  voice  faltered,  as  the  falsehood  fell  from 
her  pale  quivering  lips.  The  elders,  however, 
did  not  appear  to  notice  the  transient  emo- 
tion, and  she  quickly  recovered  her  usual 
manner. 

The  next  step  was  Margaret's  appearance 
before  the  Elders  in  the  vestry,  to  answer 


made  only  for  the  righteous,  and  the  Israelites,  at  this  time, 
cannot  receive  either  much  good,  or  much  punishment.' 
But  they  do  not  multiply  words,  or  critically  enquire  of 
him  whether  he  receives  these  things,  but  they  immediately 
circumcise  him,  and  if  there  remains  in  him  any  obstructiou 
hindering  circumcision,  they  circumcise  him  a  second  time, 
and  when  he  is  healed,  they  immediately  dip  or  immerse 
him  in  water,  and  two  disciples  of  wise  men,  stand  over 
him  and  teach  him  some  of  the  light  commands,  and  some 
of  the  heavy  ;  then  he  dips  himself  and  comes  up  out  of  the 
water,  and  is  from  that  time  an  Israelite  in  every  respect.'' 

"  If  the  Proselyte  be  a  woman,  the  women  sit  her  in 
water  up  to  her  neck,  and  two  disciples  of  the  wise  men, 
stand  by  her  without  and  make  known  to  ber  some  of  the 
light  and  some  of  the  heavy  commands.  Maimonides  says 
that  she  sits  in  the  water  and  dips  herself  before  them,  and 
they  turn  away  their  faces  and  go  out,  so  that  they  do  not 
see  her  when  she  comes  out  of  the  water." 

T.  Bob  Yebamot.  fol,  xxvii,  I,  2. 

"  A  Gentile  that  keeps  the  Sabbath  before  he  is  ciicum» 
cised  is  guilty  of  death,  because  it  is  not  commanded  him." 
Vebarim  Rabha.  sect.  i.  fol.  ccxxxiv.  4» 
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the  usual  interrogations  in  form.  This  was 
soon  done.  They  agreed  to  receive  her  as  a 
Proselyte,  and  the  next  evening  w^as  ap- 
pointed for  her  to  pass  through  the  conclu- 
ding ceremony  of  immersion  in  the  bath. 

A  number  of  Jewish  matrons,  joined  Ra- 
chel and  her  mother,  in  attending  on  the 
handsome  Proselyte  on  this  interesting  occa- 
sion. Amidst  the  most  profuse  compliments 
and  caresses,  they  undressed  and  placed  her 
in  the  large  bath.  When  seated  on  its  mar- 
ble pavement,  the  water  (on  these  occasions 
tepid)  flowed  as  high  as  her  throat ;  a  cur- 
tain was  then  drawn  across  the  centre  of  the 
bath  room,  and  the  two  Elders  who  first 
visited  her,  repeated  their  instructions.  This 
would  have  concluded  that  part  of  the  cere- 
mony, had  Margaret  been  merely  a  convert 
from  Paganism ;  but  she  had  been  a  Chris- 
tian !  and  they  thought  one  question  on  that 
head  needful,  to  her  due  reception.  They 
asked  her,  therefore,  whether  she,  from  her 
heart,  renounced  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  re- 
jected the  forged  account  of  him  in  use 
among  Christians.  Habit,  and  early  preju- 
dice, caused   Margaret's  heart  to  palpitate, 
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and  blanched  her  cheek,  at  this  question  ; 
but  she  had  heard  her  lover  read  the  infa- 
mous work,  entitled  "  the  generations  of  Je- 
sus," and  hoped  and  believed  it  was  true  ! 
She  therefore  replied  in  a  distinct  voice,  that 
she  renounced  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  the 
record  of  him,  used  by  Christians !  The  El- 
ders then  withdrew,  an  aged  matron  bent 
the  head  of  the  Proselyte  beneath  the  water, 
and  when  she  came  up  out  of  it,  the  joy  ex- 
pressed by  all  present  was  unbounded.  Mar- 
garet, however,  shared  not  in  the  general 
feeling,  until  on  her  return  home,  the  ardent 
gratitude  expressed  by  her  lover,  made  her 
full  amends,  for  the  momentous  sacrifice  she 
had  made  for  his  sake. 

The  marriage  of  Margaret  followed  imme- 
diately on  her  being  received  as  a  member  of 
the  Jewish  community ;  and  in  one  week 
from  their  nuptials,  the  wedded  pair  and 
their  companions  arrived  at  Mrs.  Nathan's 
house. 

Margaret's  husband  had  fondly  anticipated 
presenting  her  to  his  father ;  but  heavy 
tidings  reached  him  as  soon  as  he  got  to 
London.     His  father  was  no  more !  and  his 
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funeral  had  taken  place,  on  the  same  day, 
that  Margaret  embraced  Judaism  !  Over- 
whelmed with  grief,  he  hastened  to  fulfil  the 
last  duty  he  could  now  pay  to  the  memory 
of  his  departed  parent,  and  found  that  he 
was  amply  provided  for  ])y  his  will. 

He,  therefore,  as  soon  as  possible,  engaged 
a  suitable  residence  for  his  wife,  near  his 
nurse,  at  her  own  request;  and  introduced 
her  to  his  relatives  and  people,  by  whom 
she  was  received  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
please  and  oblige  her ;  and  Margaret,  at 
this  period,  felt  and  declared  herself  to  be, 
except  when  she  thought  of  her  mother,  one 
of  the  happiest  of  women. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Deism. 

While  Margaret  had  been  engaged  in 
transactions  that  severed  her  not  only  from 
her  family,  but  from  all  connected  with  the 
faith  she  once  professed,  her  aunt,  and  other 
relatives,  were  much  affected  by  her  inex- 
plicable conduct. 

When  Mrs.  Shirley  reached  home,  and 
found  her  neice  had  been  absent  since  the 
preceding  evening,  she  felt  alarmed  ;  but  the 
letter  left  for  her,  quieted  the  first  impres- 
sions of  her  mind,  and  her  fears  that  some 
accident   had   occurred  to   Margaret.     She 
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then  felt  indignant  at  an  elopement  so  clan- 
destine, and  enveloped  in  so  much  mystery. 
She  questioned  Eleanor,  closely,  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  the  artful  girl  was  guarded,  for  her 
own  sake  and  affected  the  greatest  surprise. 
Mrs.  Shirley  then  forwarded  Margaret's 
letter  to  her  relatives  in  Essex,  and  promised 
to  send  them,  without  delay,  any  farther  in- 
telligence she  might  obtain  respecting  her. 

Mrs.  Warburton  felt  this  intelligence,  as 
mothers  feel  the  delinquency  of  a  beloved 
child !  yet  hope  clung  to  her  heart,  and 
whispered  that  Margaret  would  fulfil  her 
promise  of  a  satisfactory  explanation.  The 
Wilmingtons,  however,  shared  not  in  a  hope 
they  believed  to  be  delusive,  but  they  uttered 
not  their  thoughts  in  compassion  to  the  feel- 
inscs  of  the  indulo-eut  mother. 

Meantime  Margaret,  engaged  perpetually, 
in  the  gaiety  of  Jewish  Society,  and  receiv- 
ing continual  invitations  to  card  parties, 
routs,  weddings,  and  balls,  almost  forgot  her 
promise  to  write  to  Mrs.  Shirley.  At  length, 
however,  her  health,  as  she  approached  an 
interesting  period,  required  a  little  cessation 
from  the  fatigue  of  this  harassing  mode  of 
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dissipating  time,  and  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Shir- 
ley, informing  her  how  happily  she  was  mar- 
ried. Of  her  husband's  religion  she  said  no- 
thing, nor  alluded  to  her  own  change  ;  but 
pleaded  her  present  state  of  health,  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  not  waiting  on  her  aunt,  and  con- 
cluded by  requesting  the  favour  of  a  visit. 

Unworthy  as  Margaret  was  of  any  atten- 
tion, to  her  long  delayed  and  evasive  commu- 
nication, Mrs.  Shirley  complied  with  her  re- 
quest, and  called  on  her  the  day  after  she 
had  received  her  letter.  She  was  gratified 
to  find  Margaret  in  a  house  so  very  respec- 
able  ;  but  language  can  convey  no  adequate 
idea  of  her  consternation  when,  on  inquiring 
for  her  husband,  who  was  then  absent,  she 
discovered  that  her  neice  was  the  wife  of  a 
Jew. 

Margaret,  however,  onJy  smiled  at  the 
horror  she  expressed,  and  coolly  proceeded 
to  increase  it,  by  informing  her  of  her  own 
adoption  of  her  husband's  religion. 

Mrs.  Shirley  actually  felt  so  much  over- 
powered, by  the  words  and  manner  of  Mar- 
garet, that,  for  some  minutes,  she  sat  abso- 
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lately   speechless,  gazing  earnestly  on    her 
neice.     At  length  she  said,  in  a  hollow  tone, 

"  Am  I  really  to  understand  you  as  speak- 
ing seriously  ?  Surely  you  cannot  have  re- 
nounced your  belief  in  the  Lord  Jesus  ?  Yet 
this  you  must  have  done,  if  indeed  you  are 
a  Jewess." 

"  I  have  renounced  hinij  whom  Christians 
worship,  and  call  Lord  ;  and  I  am,  as  I  told 
you, — a  Jewess,"  replied  Margaret,  calmly. 

"  Unhappy  wretch  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Shir- 
ley, passionately,  thrown  off  her  guard  by 
the  tranquil  manner  in  which  Margaret 
owned  her  awful  apostasy.  "  How  dread- 
fully, how  deeply,  have  you  fallen  !  But  it 
is  useless  to  reprove  so  hardened  a  sinner,'' 
(for  her  neice  smiled  contemptuously  as  she 
spoke).  "  I  renounce  youj  as  you  have  done 
the  only  way  of  salvation  I" 

She  then  hastened  from  the  house,  and 
next  day  Margaret's  trunks  were  sent  from 
Mrs.  Shirley's,  but  not  accompanied  by  a 
single  line. 

Margaret's  aunt  feared,  to  write  an  account 
of  her  late  interview  with  her,  lest  it  should 
too   much    affect    Mrs.    Warburton.      She 
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therefore  resolved  to  comaiunicate  the  sad 
news  in  person,  and  proceeded  to  Essex  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Wihningtons  were  her  first  confidants, 
and  felt  greatly  shocked,  as  they  listened  to 
her  detail. 

After  some  deliberation,  Mr.  Wilmington 
undertook  to  break  it  to  the  unhappy  parent; 
aid  he  did  it  in  so  judicious.  Christian,  and 
truly  sympathizing  a  manner,  thatMrs.  War- 
burton,  though  she  wept  long  and  bitterly, 
sunk  not  under  the  sad  and  mysterious  dis- 
pensation. Sweet  and  soothing  were  the  at- 
tentions and  caresses  of  Henrietta,  Clement, 
and  his  newly  married  Mary,  on  this  touch- 
ing occasion ;  while  Mr.  Wilmington  sought 
to  lead  her  wounded  mind  to  a  thankful  con- 
templation of  the  many  mercies  continued  to 
her;  among  which  were  three  dutiful,  affec- 
tionate children,  devoted  to  her  with  unques- 
tionable tenderness,  and  happily  evidencing, 
in  their  lives,  that  they  were  true  followers 
of  the  great  Redeemer,  and  daily  walking  as 
children  of  the  light,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and 
under  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 
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Consolations  like  these,  fell  as  balm,  on 
the  heart  of  Mrs.  Warburton.  The  sharpest 
trials  of  life,  though  felt  by  Christians,  as 
nature  will  feel,  yet  are  not  borne  by  them 
as  by  the  world.  Beneath  tJiem  are  the 
everlasting  arms ;  and  thei/j  in  the  deepest 
affliction,  have  a  support  and  refuge  world- 
lings know  not,  nor  can  conceive  of.  Never- 
theless, though  resigned,  Mrs.  Warburton 
still  felt  a  mother's  yearnings ;  and  many  a 
secret  prayer,  and  tender  tear,  were  breathed 
and  shed  in  secret,  for  the  pardon  and  resto- 
ration of  her  apostate  child, — if,  indeed,  that 
might  be. 

The  object  of  so  much  secret  solicitude 
had  become  the  mother  of  a  lovely  boy.  His 
birth  was  the  period  of  a  peculiar  discovery. 
Margaret  had  again  changed  her  religious 
opinions,  or  rather  abandoned  them  alto- 
gether. Her  husband,  by  a  singular  dispen- 
sation, was  instrumental  in  effecting  her  apos- 
tasy from  Judaism,  as  he  had  previously  in- 
duced her  abjuration  of  Christianity  !  He 
had  never,  from  the  period  of  his  confirma- 
tion, been  a  strict  Jew ;  yet,  during  his  fa- 
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ther's  lifetime,  he  had  maintained  an  exter- 
nal decency,  and,  when  among  Jews,  con- 
formed to  their  observances.  But,  as  soon 
as  death  had  removed  the  only  lestraint  to 
his  freedom  of  action,  he  no  longer  appeared 
in  the  synagogue,  or  purchased  his  meat 
among  the  Jews.  Conduct  so  flagrant  could 
not  lono;  remain  unnoticed  ;  but  he  met  re- 
monstrances  w^ith  neglect,  and  threats  w^ith 
derision,  and  persisted  in  doing  as  he  chose, 
and  asserted,  that  no  person  had  a  right  to  dic- 
tate to  him  upon  the  subject. 

At  this  period,  a  young  man,  newly  mar- 
ried, engaged  the  next  house ;  and,  as  their 
respective  gardens  were  only  divided  by  a 
low  paling,  they  soon  became  acquainted. 
How  surprised  was  Margaret  when,  in  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Williams,  she  recognised  Elea- 
nor !  The  two  families  were  soon  intimate  ; 
and  Eleanor  informed  Margaret  that  the  con- 
nection had  been  formed  more  than  two  years, 
and  Lucy  forwarded  it ;  but  they  were  afraid 
to  trust  Margaret,  and  dreaded  the  affair 
being  discovered  prematurely,  as  Williams 
could  not  marry  till  his  articles  expired.     He 
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was  now  the  clerk  of  the  respectable  solici- 
tor he  had  faithfully  served.  They  had  mar- 
ried against  the  will  of  her  aunt,  who  had 
lately  returned,  with  the  family,  unexpec- 
tedly. 

"  But  I  paid  no  attention  to  the  long- 
preachment  your  aunt  and  mine  favoured  me 
with,"  added  Eleanor,  "  but  pleased  myself  in 
spite  of  them." 

Margaret  expressed  her  surprise  at  any 
objection  being  made  to  a  match  apparently 
so  suitable ;  and  asked  Eleanor  if  her  aunt 
assigned  any  reason  for  her  refusal. 

^^  Oh  yes  !  a  reason,  and,  with  hevj  a  most 
conclusive  one.  Williams  is  a  Deist ;  and, 
to  own  the  truth,  he  has  convinced  me  that 
he  is  right." 

Williams  was  a  young  man  of  good  abili- 
ties, a  polished  exterior,  and  persuasive  ad- 
dress. It  was  not,  therefore,  a  very  difficult 
undertaking  to  win  over  Alexander  and  Mar- 
garet to  his  way  of  thinking,  in  their  present 
state  of  mind ;  and  they  soon  became  con- 
verts to  the  specious  sophistry  of  Deism. 

This  event  took  place  ere  their  child  saw 
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the  light,  but  until  that  period  they  made  no 
display  of  their  new  tenets,  except  that  the 
most  powerful  and  popular  works  of  infidel 
writers  appeared  on  the  shelves  of  their 
bookcase,  the  cornice  of  which  was  orna- 
mented by  casts  of  Voltaire  and  Paine. 

The  birth  of  their  son  at  once  decided  them 
to  avow,  openly,  their  opinions.  The  final 
sentence,  which  would  separate  them  from, 
the  synagogue,  was  as  yet  suspended,  not 
pronounced  ;  and  they  were,  on  this  occa- 
sion, applied  to  respecting  the  performance 
of  that  initiatory  rite  which,  eight  days  from 
the  birth  of  the  infant,  was  necessary  to  con- 
stitute it  a  member  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity. 

Alexander  replied,  ingenuously,  to  this  ap- 
plication. Margaret  corroborated  his  senti- 
ments in  writing ;  and  they  were,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  excommunicated,  and  disclaim- 
ed by  their  particular  congregation,  and  their 
nation  in  general. 

Mrs.  Shirley  made  private  inquiries,  from 
time  to  time,  respecting  her  niece,  at  the  re- 
quest of  her  sister,  and  transmitted  the  re- 
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suit  to  Essex.  The  last  change  of  Margaret 
was  not  received  with  so  much  sorrow  as  her 
first  apostasy.  Even  Mr.  Wilmington  avow- 
ed his  opinion  that  Deism  was  something 
like  her  first  profession  of  rehgion,  when  she 
attended  the  village  church,  and  rejoiced  to 
hear  she  was  no  longer  a  Jewess.  The  good 
man  was  not  aware  of  the  heart-hardening, 
demoralising,  tendency  of  infidelity,  nor  re- 
flected that,  in  this  particular,  sceptics  sur- 
pass devils,  for  "  they  believe  and  tremble" 

Business,  at  this  period,  called  Mr.  Wil- 
mington to  London.  When  he  had  com- 
pleted it,  he  determined  to  call  on  Margaret, 
and  discover  whether  there  yet  existed  hope, 
for  one,  who  had  so  deeply  and  doubly,  re- 
volted. His  visit,  however,  was  brought  to 
a  speedy  conclusion  by  the  insolence  and 
effrontery  of  her  behavior ;  and  he  left  her, 
deeply  shocked  by  the  utter  overthrow  of 
moral  feeling  evinced  by  her  conduct. 

When  their  boy  had  attained  his  sixth 
month,  a  peculiar  circumstance  brought  them 
into  the  presence  of  a  Christian.  She  ca- 
ressed the  beautiful  child,  and  breathed  a 
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secret,  but  fervent  prayer,  "that  he  might 
live  before  the  Lord,  and  be  graciously  pre- 
served from  the  moral  contagion  of  his  pa- 
rent's example."  A  previous  declaration  by 
Alexander,  excited  this  petition  on  behalf  of 
the  unconscious  infant. 

"  My  boy,"  said  he,  with  an  oath,  "  shall 
never  be  fettered,  and  imposed  on,  by  the 
ridiculous  forgery  of  designing  knaves,  called 
religion.  As  soon  as  he  can  lisp  the  words, 
I  will  teach  him  to  swear,  that  he  may  help 
me  to  curse  the  very  name  of  priestcraft,  and 
their  false  inventions !" 

The  prayer  of  the  Christian  was  speedily 
answered,  and  the  impious  resolution  of  the 
infidel  awfully  prevented.  A  few  days  after 
Alexander  had  thus  daringly  uttered  the  dark 
effusions  of  scepticism,  Margaret  was  dres- 
sing their  darling  boy,  and  the  fond  father 
sat  by,  watching  delightedly,  the  bright 
glance,  and  sweet  smile,  of  the  crowing  in- 
fant,— suddenly,  a  fearful  change  came  over 
that  cherub  face, — it  assumed  a  livid  hue, — 
and  the  features  were  distorted !  In  an  agony 
of  terror,  Alexander   summoned   immediate 
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medical  aid, — but  it  was  unavailing.  Alas  ! 
ere  evening  closed,  the  once  lovely  babe,  ex- 
pired in  strong  convulsions,  and  lay  before 
its  distracted  parents,  a  blackened  corpse  ! 

This  visitation  vs-as  indeed  a  tremendous 
one,  and  was  heavily  felt  by  those  who  were 
its  subjects.  It  had,  however,  the  usual  ef- 
fect of  judgments,  when  unaccompanied  by 
subduing  grace.  Alexander  and  his  wife  were 
heardened  by  it,  and  the  expressions  that 
flowed  from  their  obdurate  hearts,  and  im- 
penitent lips,  at  this  time,  were  most  ap- 
palling ! 

The  iniquity  of  x41exander  had  now  readi- 
ed its  acme,  but  alas  for  Margaret !  her  bit- 
ter cup  of  calamity  was  not  yet  full. 

Six  weeks  from  the  death  of  her  babe^  her 
husband  was  brought  home,  under  a  seizure 
of  apoplexy,  and  expired  without  recovering 
his  consciousness. 

In  what  manner  Margaret  disposed  of  her- 
self, after  this  affecting  catastrophe,  is  un- 
known, either  to  her  family  or  the  narrator 
of  her  singular  and  awful  career.  She  quit- 
ted precipitately  the  scene  of  her  afflictive 
visitation,  and  no  trace  of  her  is  left.     But 
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lier  conduct  is  recorded,  with  the  humble 
Jiope  that  a  perusal  of  it  may  be  made  useful 
as  a  waruDig  to  young  professors,  at  this  im- 
portant  and  eventful  era. 


THE  END. 
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